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An Editorial for Boys 





AVE you ever said to 
. yourself, “gee, I'd like to be 
like dad,” or secretly cherished 
a desire to suddenly become a 
grownup man? Most boys 
have, because it’s human nature 
to long for things you don't 
possess — even in the physical. 
Little sister rigs up in mother’s 
clothes just to look like a big 
lady. How proudly she struts 
up and down the sidewalk or 
hurries over to Aunt Mary’s to 
surprise her. Little brother 
mounts upon a soap box, or 
perhaps on one of mother’s best 
library chairs, and loudly pro- 
claims himself “manager of the 
greatest show on earth.” Oh, 
boy! but doesn’t he try hard to 
look just like a grizzled old 
circus man? 


Now the writer, who hap- 
pens to be grown up, is abso- 








clean thoughts, play clean games, 
do kindly deeds and study hard, 
If you'll follow this simple recipe 
lll wager you will never grow 
old in spirit. 

Remember tthe story of 
Ponce de Leon; the Spanish 
conqueror who came over to 
America to do some exploring 
and incidently discover the 
fountain of youth? Poor old 
Mr. Ponce. He didn’t seem to 
realize that the fountain of youth 
wasn'ta gushing, bubbling thing, 
but that it isa life of usefulness 
minus unnecessary worries. 


Mr. Weston, that. splendid 
gentleman who walked from 

~ New York to San Francisco and 
return several times, once said, 
in a short address en route, “I 
am sixty-nine years young and 
growing younger,” or words to 
that effect. Now then, let us all 
be like Mr. Weston, let us live 








lutely positive that wishing and 
making believe are even more 
precious than the realization of 
the wish. I'll bet a copper cent, fellows, that 
dad and mother would give a whole lot just to be 
young again—to live over those wonderful days 
of sliding down the cellar steps, climbing the old 
apple tree or playing show in the musty old barn. 
You just ask them and see. 


But of course your ma and your pa are perfectly 
happy— happy because of you and happy because 


of the delightful and refreshing memories of their 


childhood days. 
Right now, lads, you possess life’s most precious 
asset-—youth. Be glad that you are young—think 


If you are a member of the Boy Scouts, send for “The Scout Law.” 
Sent free to any Scout—anywhere in the world 


colors and ready for framing. 


our lives today, to the fullest, 

so that when we are advanced 
in years we will be perfectly happy and con- 
tented with conditions as they are then. Let us 
dwell upon the brightest parts in every prospect and 
strive to be pleased with the present circumstances 
surrounding us. Of course all this doesn’t mean 
that you shouldn’t have ambition, for ambition 
and a yearning to succeed go hand in hand with 
wholesome thoughts. 

I hope you won't take this as a sermon fellows, 
for it is just a sincere message, (written on the spur 
of the moment) from a grown up boy who works 
in the Kaynee plant, to many smaller boys. 


It’s in 


The KAYNEE COMPANY Cleveland 


WHERE KAYNEE BLOUSES, SHIRTS, WASH SUITS, ROMPERS, CREEPERS AND UNDERTOGS ARE MADE 
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A As of B Ch 
a mcrican Made Gey 


Boys—their sisters, too—all over our big country have united 


to stand behind Uncle Sam and his American-Made Toys. 
For boys and girls have learned that American-Made Toys 
are just about perfect—whether for little bits of tots who desire 
hobby horses, dolls and choo-choo cars, or big boys and girls 
who want all kinds of mechanical things to fly in the air or 

















race on the ground. ( A 
And so these boys and girls—you—your school friends and = 
chums—young folks just like you in every city and state in our 
country, deserve the thanks of the American men and women $ 
who make these toys for you. he 
We are trying to show our thanks, too, by ever trying to make 4% 

} 


more and better ones—to invent, improve and create those toys 
that will keep you asking at your toy store for only American- 
Made Toys,—at the store that displays the ““ American-Made ” 
Sign. 





ERY soon you will hear about the American-Made Toy Brigade. It will 

have a special button as a sign of membership and will be open to any one, 

boy or girl, who plays with American-Made Toys. Get ready to join the Ameri- 
can-Made Toy Brigade, and have your chums and sisters join with you. 


This space is contributed to the cause of American industries by the 
Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., Flatiron Building, New York. 


Buy American MadeToys 
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About Skiing 
ID you notice the chap on the cover? Looks as if 
he was on the way toward a real adventure and 
going so fast he can’t stop. Wonder what che bear is 
going to say about his interrupted luncheon. We forgot 
to ask Mr. Comstock (the artist who painted the cover) 
what happened after the bear and the boy met. Skis can 
take you to a lot of places, sometimes not just the places 
you want to go either. Ever tried skiing? Bulliest winter 
sport we have. Beats skating and coasting all hollow. 
Jiminy, can’t you go! Takes your 
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Remington Schuyler—yes, an Indian cover, but one quite 
different than the average Indian covers, as Mr. Schuyler’s 
covers are. Then, there will be a dandy frontispiece by 
Clyde Forsythe, illustrating a bully expression of appre- 
ciation of the Grand Canyon by Stewart Edward White. 
That’s a corking fine start, you’ll admit. And, because 
April is circus time and also baseball time we will 
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have a dandy circus story by E. L. Bacon, and a bully 
baseball story by Brewer Corcoran. Both of these “ will 
be worth the price of admission alone,” as they say in 
circusland. But that isn’t all—indeed not. There is a new 
serial, a regular dandy—so funny you'll split your sides 
giggling. You can’t ever guess what it is, so we'll tell 
you. The man who writes all those bully Tom Slade 
books, Perey K. Fitzhugh, has helped Roy Blakley (you 
all know Roy) write a story about the abvaiaina 
his troop with an old freight car that was given to 

them by the railroad company to be 
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their summer stay 
with us and you 
will find it mighty 
profitable. For one 
thing you will be 
able to win your 
Merit Badge for 
Bird Study, which 
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as we should like. 
Won’t you, there- 
4 fore, be patient? It 
is our policy to in- 
sure your receipt 
of every number of 
Boys’ Lire (0 
which you are él- 
titled, and we feel 
sure, from present 
indications, that 
the April number 
will be mailed to 
subscribers on the 
regular mailing 
date. 
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HAT better luck than to be 

out target shooting on a regular 
rifle range? Learning to use a nifle— 
to hit the bull’s-eye—to be a safe, 
reliable, respected marksman? Getting 
free instruction to help you win 
Marksman, Sharpshooter and Expert 
Rifleman medals and diplomas? 


Get your father and mother inter- 
ested. Tell them that Saturday 
Target Practice as conducted by the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is safe, 
clean, manly recreation. It trains and 
educates while it freshens you up after 
school or work. You practice under 
a competent instructor, under author- 


ity from W. J. R.C. Nat’] Headquarters. 


No joining expense, no dues—unless 
there is a small local expense, such as 
for building a range. All you need isa 
.22 caliber Winchester Rifle—repeater 
or single-shot—and Winchester 
Cartridges. 


There are different kinds of 
Winchesters, at prices to suit every 














COME ON, BOYS! 
OUT WITH YOUR WINCHESTER 


boy’s pocket. It doesn’t matter what 
kind you have so long as it is .22 
caliber —they all shoot alike. The 
barrels are all uniformly accurate — 
the same boring and quality of steel. 


And in ammunition, the Winchester 
.22 Shorts you buy are equally accu- 
rate. They give best results in a 
Winchester Rifle, because they are 
made for it —as it is made for them. 
And all Winchester products are made 
as good as possible. 

=e 


Start now. Go to the nearest store 
that sells Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition. Register your name 
and receive a W.J.R.C. instruction 
book and some targets. Buy a rifle if 
you need one, and some ammunition. 


' Then get out on the range with the 


other boys and go after the medals! 


If you cannot get full information 
about Winchester Rifles and Ammu- 
nition at your local hardware or sport- 
ing-goods store, write at once to us. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -*> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 


Winchester .22 Caliber 
Repeating Rifle, Model 06 
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Charms of Winter 
By Charles. Olive 


What joy, what sport to hiking go The woods, which fall made dark and bare, 


Upon the silver-gleaming snow, Are shining now, and rich and fair, 
When soft and pure and deep it lies, Adorned with gems of snow and rime, 
Just shaken from the woolly skies, The foliage of winter time; 

Whence flakes both big and small And like a misty sea 

Still tumble, glide and fall, Ts every field and lea, 

Delighting, kissing all, Where it is fun to be 
While bracing west winds rush and blow. And face the snow whirls dancing there. 
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ITH an effort Larry Doyle tore his gaze away 

from that amazing mass of carved jade lying on 

the teakwood table and thrust both hands into 

his pockets. With an even greater effort he 
strolled away a few paces and pretended to examine an 
incense burner of old bronze. 

“Too much,” he remarked over one shoulder in fluent 
but rather mongrel Chinese. 

It was extraordinarily hard to summon a convincing note 
of indifference to his voice when every fibre in him thrilled 
at the very thought of the treasure. He dared not glance 
at Jim MeLean and could only hope that intuition, com- 
bined with what the boy had absorbed during their six 
weeks together, would make him take the proper attitude. 
Doyle himself had been for over three years the Eastern 
buyer for the big New York importing firm of McLean 
Brothers, and he had learned long ago that in the Orient 
little is ever secured without bargaining. 

The proprietor of the little shop, impassive, expression- 
less, hands folded in the voluminous sleeves of his loose 
gown, raised his finely pencilled brows a fraction of an 
inch. 

“Him very fine,” he stated smoothly. 

“Oh, so-so,” shrugged Doyle, running his fingers lightly 
over the surface of the bronze. Then he slowly turned 
around. “TI tell you what,” he went on carelessly. “Til 
give you thirty taels.” 

There followed a clash of wits in which Larry brought 
to bear all his native shrewdness coupled with a very fair 
accumulated knowledge of Oriental character. It lasted 
for some twenty minutes and then Fang-tsi, with a grace- 
ful gesture of relinquishment and the faintest touch of 
admiration in his slanting eyes, agreed to sell the jade for 
forty taels, though he swore that at such a price his profit 
would be practically nothing. 

“Perhaps bring more trade from honorable highness,” he 
concluded suavely. ‘“ Maybe something else in miserable 
shop he want.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Doyle. 
Find something? ” 

During the contest McLean had strolled down the nar- 
row little shop examining with eager eyes the shelves and 
tables crowded with ivories, lacquer, old bronzes and a 
hundred other treasures of Chinese art. He had had a 
nervous breakdown early in the spring and his father, 
mainly for the benefit of the sea voyage, had taken him 
along on one of his rare trips to China. He had intended 
the boy to return with him, but a series of talks with Doyle 
in Pekin caused him to change his mind. Larry suggested 
that a trip with him into the interior would do Jim no end 
of good physically and would also be very helpful in fitting 
him to take his place later in the business, and this was 
what was finally decided. 


“How about it, Jim? 


HE six weeks which followed had been one long dream 
£ of delight for Jim. The country, so colorful, so roman- 
tie, so full of a strange, mysterious charm, thrilled him 
constantly. He absorbed impressions as a sponge sucks up 
water. He had no time to think of himself or of anything 
Save the amazing life and movement going on about him. 
At the end of a month he had not a nerve in his body. 
lhe simple, active life put pounds on him; he was brown 
as a berry and had never felt more fit. 


In spite of his youth he had a real love for the rare and 
beautiful things they spent their days in seeking, and 
swiftly acquired a very creditable knowledge as to values. 
It seemed to him that in not one of the countless places 
they had visited had there been such an interesting and 
varied collection as lay before him now. When Larry 
spoke he had been examining a slender object of carved 
brass delicately inlaid with silver, and as he rejoined the 
others he held it in one hand. 

“An opium pipe!” exclaimed Doyle. “ Well, that’s a 
back number now—or ought to be since the Government 
has suppressed smoking.” 

“Tried to, you mean,” retorted McLean. “They’ve not 
succeeded by a long shot. Don’t you remember that talk 
you and dad had with Lo-tung-shan in Pekin? Opium is 
still being manufactured in China and more is smuggled in. 
Surely you haven’t forgotten his story of the Mysterious 
Fu ” 

















Amongst the attendants of the Inn was an old porter 


“ Naturally not,” interrupted Larry hastily. “ Especially 
since they’ve offered twenty thousand dollars for his cap- 
ture. That’s a nice piece of work. I expect it’s a good 
hundred and fifty years old.” 

He took the pipe and examined it critically. Fang-tsi, 
impassive as ever, watched him through half closed, beady 
eyes. 

“Fine pipe; very old,” he murmured presently, “ Him 
five taels.” 

“Not for me,” returned Doyle decidedly. “I can pick 
up all I want any time for——” 


‘E paused abruptly and turned his head. From the 

street, shrill and piercing, came the screaming of a 

hurt or frightened child. Glancing questioningly at Fang- 

tsi he surprised in the Chinaman’s eyes a very human ex- 
pression of anxiety. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly. 

Fang-tsi glided from behind the table. “I go sec,” he 
murmured. “ Honorable highness wait here.” 

Larry nodded, and as the man disappeared through the 
shop entrance his gaze sought the jade and rested lovingly 
on its marvelous contours. It represented a perfect sphere 
around which was coiled a weird mythological creature, 
half serpent, half dragon. The carving was exquisite; the 
color a deep sea green which seemed, in certain lights, 
actually to glow with a strange inner fire. 

“Tt’s a wonder!” he declared. “I’ve never seen any- 
thing equal to it. Why, the thing ought to bring at least 
a thousand dollars in New York.” 

“T should think so,” agreed McLean. “ He’s got a lot 
of other bully good stuff, too. By the way, did you have 
any special reason for shutting me up just now?” 

“ About the opium? Why, yes, in a way. It’s a ticklish 
subject to mention anywhere in China when so many of 
them are still secretly using the drug. Besides, if I re- 
member rightly it’s somewhere in this part of the country 
that this notorious Fu-chong is supposed to be conducting 
his illicit operations.” 

“JT wonder they don’t make an organized raid and nab 
him,” remarked McLean, stepping over to the wall to ex- 
amine a gorgeous hanging of salmon colored satin covered 
with intricate embroidery. 

“Easier said than done, I guess,” returned Larry. “ As 
I understood the Pekin officials, they don’t know a thing 
about the man except his name. Lo-tung said they’d 
never been able to find a single person who’s actually seen 
him. He does everything through agents and he’s so in- 
fernally clever that they’re not even sure about his base of 
operations. They only think it’s somewhere near the India 
frentier. Fancy being able to run a huge business like that 
entirely underground. I don’t believe it could be done in 
any other country. These people are so thundering secret- 
ive you never know just where you’re at with ’em. Jove! 
I wouldn’t mind turning up the beggar, Jim. We could 
do with twenty thousand very nicely.” 

The boy mumbled an inarticulate response. He had 
lifted up one corner of the embroidered hanging and was 
peering behind it. 

“Funny place for a door,” he said a moment later. “I 
wonder if it’s a closet or something where he keeps his 
choicest things.” 








OYLE joined him quickly and together they lifted the 
hanging a little higher. The wall was made of planks 
joined closely together in a smooth, unbroken surface. Di- 
rectly behind the length of embroidered satin, however, 
there was a low, narrow door formed of these planks and 
extending from the floor to the bottom of a shelf about 
five feet above. This door was barely ajar; just enough, in 
fact, to show the edge of an intricate brass catch on the 
other side of the planking. On the shop side there was no 
sign of knob or handle. It was evident that when closed 
the opening would remain hidden from the closest scrutiny. 
Instinctively, without pausing to think that he might be 
prying into something private, Larry drew the door a little 
further open. Behind was blackness unrelieved by any 
glimmer of light. The air which came through the narrow 
opening was close, foetid, and mingling with it 
Larry caught his breath suddenly and straightened, his 
eyes wide, startled. An odor had come to him, faint, barely 
perceptible, yet pungently unmistakable. Over one shoul- 
der he darted a swift, searching glance down the length of 
the little shop. The crying of the child had ceased, but in 
the street a crowd seemed to have gathered. He could 
hear their shrill, excited chatter and in the doorway were 
outlined the backs of several native figures. His gaze 
swiftly sought McLean’s and in the other’s face he read 
confirmation—certainty. Something more he saw there— 
something which, without the necessity of a single spoken 
word, caused him to draw the door completely open and 
set his foot across the threshold. 

A passage lay before them, straight, dark and narrow. 
A faint glow shone at the further end, and toward it, noise- 
lessly in their rubber-soled shoes, the two friends moved 
swiftly. A dozen paces brought them to a doorway, where 
they paused, still in the shadow, to peer into the room 
beyond. 





HIS was small, rectangular and apparently window- 

less. The atmosphere was close and stuffy and Leavily 
laden with that pungent, unmistakable, almost nauseating 
odor which had brought them here. What light there was 
came from a small hanging lantern—a curious greenish 
glow which touched vaguely on a few prominent objects 
but left most of the room in shadow. 

There was a faint sheen of silken hangings, a glint of 
something brass, like a brazier, on the floor, the dull glow 
of ebony or teak: that constituted the framework of a bunk 
built against the further wall. But these things the two 
scarcely noticed. Directly under the lantern stood a low 
lacquer table at which, cross-legged on the floor, sat two 
Chinamen. Their backs were toward the door and they 
were talking together in low tones, which had, however, a 
certain sibilant quality that enabled Doyle to catch the 
drift of what they were saying. 

His impulse had been to withdraw quickly. But the very 
first sentence he heard caught his attention and riveted 
him to the spot. 

“We shall have a fresh supply within ten days. 
chong has promised it.” 

“Ah! You have heard, 
then?” 

“Last evening. He will 
be at the Mountain of Hap- 
py Rest in seven days. 
They are expecting a cara- 
van from India and he is 
always there to meet it. So, 
even if our opium grows low, 
we know——” 

The speaker ended with a 
shrug of silk-clad shoulders 
and raised a tiny porcelain 
cup to his lips. Larry had 
heard enough. Turning 
swiftly, he grasped Jim’s 
wrist and moved hastily 
back along the passage. His 
heart beating loudly 
and unevenly. Knowing 
China as he did, he fully 
realized what it would mean 
to be discovered in this sin- 
ister, hidden place. The pas- 
sageway seemed endless, but 
at length they gained the 
door into the shop wall and 
stepped swiftly through. 

The panel clicked behind 
them; the embroidered satin 
fell over it, in smooth, un- 
rumpled folds. Both were 
breathing hard, but at the 
sight of Fang-tsi, just glid- 
ing through the shop door, 
Larry caught up a graceful 
porcelain vase of a rich, 
ruby glass. 


Fu- 


was 


“ . . Yes, it’s K’anh-hsi period and rather nice,” he 
said in a cool, casual voice. “ Ah, there you are. We've 
been wondering what had happened to you.” 


MPERTURBABLE and suave, the Chinaman paused 

before them. “ Honorable highborn pardon,” he mur- 
mured. “Child break arm. Must carry to house and fix. 
He take long time.” 

“Your child?” asked Doyle. “That’s a shame! I hope 
it wasn’t a bad break. Well, we won’t bother you any 
more just now. I'll just take the jade and be off. We'll 
come in again and look around.” 

With a bow, Kang-tsi took up the jade and began to en- 
case it in soft wrappings. Though itching to be gone, the 
two friends chatted carelessly about some exquisite old 
carved ivories as if they had not a thought or an interest 
in the world beyond such things. At last the money was 
paid over and they left the shop. 

Even then they did not broach what was uppermost in 
their minds. Their way back to the quaint old stone inn 
where they were stopping led through a labyrinth of nar- 
row, crooked, ill-paved streets crowded with a chattering, 
jostling, heterogeneous throng of people. Squat, muscular, 
almost naked coolies rubbed elbows with dignified mer- 
chants in silk robes. Farmers, artisans, peasants clad in 
rough blue cotton padded along in their felt-soled shoes 
or paused at booths or shops to chat with lounging pro- 
prietors. Once a swaying palanquin with close drawn cur- 
tains crowded Doyle and McLean to the wall. Again a 
herd of cattle driven by bare-legged boys caused them to 
seek shelter in a doorway. 

But at length they emerged from the crooked tangle 
which made up so large a part of the populous city of 
Ho-Kansu to one of the wider, less crowded thoroughfares. 
For the first time they felt comparatively alone. 

“ You—understood? ” asked Larry in a low tone. 

McLean nodded. “ An opium den, wasn’t it? I recog- 
nized the smell. I was with dad when Lo-tung burnt some 
to let him know what it was like.” 

“Yes, with a secret entrance through the shop. Clever, 
wasn’t it? Anyone can walk into a shop without rousing 
suspicion. That panel must work with a hidden spring. 
If the last fellow through hadn’t been so careless we'd 
never have found it in the world.” He paused an instant, 
his eyes narrowing. “Of course you couldn’t understand 
what they were saying,” he almost whispered. 

Jim shook his head, His eyes were eager—questioning. 

“They were talking of Fu-chong. Think of it, Kid! 
Fu-chong! A caravan of opium is coming in from India 
and he’s to be at the Mountain of Happy Rest in seven 
days to meet it.” 

The boy stared, puzzled. “ Mountain of Happy Rest?” 
he repeated. “ Where the deuce is that? 

“You’ve got me,” smiled Larry. “ But we ought to find 
out by asking. It’s a suggestive name, isn’t it?” He gave 
a sudden, excited little laugh. “Twenty thousand dollars! 
Oh, boy!” 





“Him very fine” 
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There was silence for several minutes. 

“We couldn’t very well hope to get hold of him by our- 
selves, could we?” observed Jim. “ He must be a clever old 
fox, and I expect he’s taken all sorts of precautions, 

“We wouldn’t have to actually get him. The reward’s 
offered for a knowledge of his identity and whereabouts 
that will enable the Government to make his capture. We 
might easily combine that search with our regular business 
of collecting antiques. That would give us an excuse for 
poking around in queer places. It really all depends on 
where this Happy Rest Mountain is, and whether or not 
we can locate it.” 


a? first efforts to obtain information failed com. 
pletely. The proprietor of the inn assured them that 
he had never heard of such a place. Blandly smiling, he 
declared that never in his life had he so regretted the mis. 
erable ignorance of his poor and wretched self. If wal- 
lowing in the mud of the unpaved courtyard, or covering 
his useless head with dust and ashes would gratify for an 
instant his glorious and highborn guests, it would give him 
supreme pleasure. But, alas 

Thus also several others about the place of whom the 
two made guarded inquiries. Either these people were 
really ignorant, or else they had reason for suppressing 
anything they knew about the Mountain of Happy Rest. 
Larry dared not press his questions too seriously for fear 
of exciting suspicion. He represented himself as having 
heard the mountain mentioned as a spot of interest to the 
traveling foreigner, and it would scarcely do to be too per- 
sistent about the matter. 

At length, however, they got a little light. Amongst the 
attendants of the Inn was an old porter whom they had 
won over by occasional presents of small coin. Larry had 
already asked him about the mountain with no effect, and 
he was consequently surprised to have the old fellow draw 
him aside next day in a rather furtive manner. 

He had, he explained with the usual flowery interlard- 
ing, been making inquiries about the Mountain of Happy 
Rest with some success. It was located, he had learned, 
nearly a hundred miles east of Ho-Kansu, not far from 
the city of Tsin-tang. Further than that he knew nothing, 
save that it was said to be a revered and holy spot, once 
the site of an ancient Buddhist monastery, long since fallen 
into ruins. He suggested that if they cared to undertake 
the journey to Tsin-tang, the governor of the city, one Li- 
kiang-chow, was reputed to be an agreeable and high born 
nobleman, and would doubtless help them further in their 
search. 

By this time the affair had become almost an obsession 
and the two lost no time making arrangements for their 
departure. Their purchases, of which they had a number, 
were packed up and left in care of the innkeeper. Larry 
rather hated losing sight of the wonderful jade dragon- 
sphere, but he had faith enough in Chinese honesty to feel 
sure that they would find everything safe on their return. 

Fortunately the trip could be made entirely by water, 
and early next day they em- 
barked on one of the many 
light draught Chinese boats 
that plied the upper reaches 
of the Yangtsze-kiang River. 





OUR days later they 
disembarked on a mas- 
sive, ancient looking stone 
quay, hired a porter for 
their luggage, and started 
for an inn, staring about 
with the liveliest interest 
and curiosity. It was evi- 
dent at once that Tsin-tang, 
though much smaller than 
Ho-kansu, was a town of 
infinitely greater antiquity. 
Chinese civilization is the 
oldest in the world, but 
their architecture is of such 
a type that comparatively 
little of it survives. 
Tsin-tang was different. 
Here most of the buildings 
were of _ stone — heavy, 
squared blocks so worn and 
pitted that they seemed as 
old, almost, as the pyramids. 
Unusual, too, was the no- 
ticeable absence of ornamen- 
tation. The houses were 
low, massive, simple in de- 
sign, with now and _ then 
curious archaic carvings and 
inscriptions that had been 
almost obliterated by time. 
Even the votive arches and 
(Continued on page 48) 
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hot — 


T was mr 
frightfully hot. $y 
The sun shone ae 


out of a piti- 
less sky, scorching 
as though a burning 


glass had been held 

petween it and 

earth. ; } 
And down in the f 


shadeless canyon no 
preath of air stirred 
to dry the sweat j 
that streamed down 
man and horse and 
cool the hot skins 
beneath. 

The troopers rode 
with grim, crack- 
lipped mouths, each 
staring fixedly at 
the olive drab back 
ahead. Horses 
walked with droop- 
ing heads. 

Only the tireless 
buzzards wheeling a 
thousand feet above 
seemed to enjoy this 


country. Back and 

forth they soared, | 

ragged splotches I. 

against a pale blue 

sky. 
There was not } 


even the interest of 

novelty to this pa- 

trol along the Tres 

Bellotes trail, for oS 
the troop had cov- 

ered it twice a week 

for the last month 

and the men knew 

each false lead and turn in the canyons 

through which it passed. 

“Babe” Tarleton, youngest member 
of the Troop, wild, spoiled and yet be- 
loved of every man in it, from Captain 
to cook, rode at the tail of the column, 
lost in recollection of how, when he had 
first gone over this trail, at the end of 
the “wet” season, a joyous stream, 
which the trail crossed and recrossed, had gurgled de- 
liciously through this canyon; beautiful and wonderful 
flowers had clung to its walls, and grass, sparse but 
green, had given color to the distant mountains. 

On successive patrols he had seen the stream dwindle, 
the flowers thin out and the hills grow rusty, until now, 
save for a mesquite bush here and there and an occasional 
cactus, nothing lived in the narrow valley, whose walls 
were but reflectors for the heavens of brass. 

Yet, as he rode on, parched of mouth, saddle sore, boy- 
ishly regretful of vacation times on the New England shore 
which he had given up for this, one bright spot in the 
immediate future buoyed him up; a short distance ahead 
was the Big Water Hole, and surely they would stop here 
and fill their canteens. 


HILE Babe Tarleton was quenching his thirst with 
imaginary drafts from the cool depths of the water 
hole, Bambridge, lieutenant in command of the detachment, 
rode at the head of the column holding with aching arms 
his restive horse, which refused to walk like the other ani- 
mals, but kept up a senseless and bodyracking jig. For the 
hundredth time that day Lieutenant Bambridge mentally 
bewailed the sore back that had deprived him of his own 
mount and resulted in his taking the nervous mare he rode. 
He, too, was hot, and parched of mouth and saddle- 
weary with this constant “jigging.” Back at the rear Babe 
Tarleton could and did give voice to his opinion of this 
country in general and his own discomfort in particular to 
McKnight of his squad, who rode beside him. But Bam- 
bridge, in all the solitude of a commissioned officer, rode 
alone, with no one to pass away the dragging hours of the 
march, working himself into a frame of mind that Tarleton 
would not have trifled with had he suspected it. 

There is a system of communication in a cavalry troop, 
marching at “ route order,” known as “ passing the word,” 
that has its uses and abuses. The man at the head of a 
column, for instance, sees a broken bottle and has visions 
of lockjaw in the troop’s mounts. 





By Edwin C. Dickenson 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


“Broken bottle—pass the word back,” he calls over his 
shoulder. 

“Broken bottle—pass the word back,” echoes the man 
behind him, and on down the column goes the warning. 

Or sometimes it will come up from the rear. “Give way 
to the right. Battery coming,” and the column will obey 
the order and sidle off to the right. 

Now, the longer Babe Tarleton thought of the cool, deep 
water-hole they were nearing the greater grew his thirst 
and the greater his anticipation, until a sudden recollection 
disturbed him. 

He was back at the ranch of the old Mexican when they 
had stopped early that morning. He was trying to force 
the bit on an obstinate horse. The Lieutenant was speak- 
ing, and, because of his ill success with the bit, what his 
commanding officer said was more or less vague to him 


This was not the 


7 


‘ater-Hole 


now. But it had to. 
do with filling can- 
teens and there was 
something added 
about not having an- 
other chance. 

In mind Babe 
Tarleton ran _ over 
the scene in the cor- 
ral. A patient burro, 
blindfolded with a 
strip of canvas, 
plodded endlessly 
around a circle of 
small diameter, 
dragging the long 
shaft that worked 
the pump, sending a 
clear, steady stream 
out of the spout into 
the horse trough. He - 
saw again his fret- 
ting horse, so high- 
headed that he could 
barely slp the crown 
piece ovér his ears, 
tossing his head and 
refusing the bit 
while the precious 
minutes frittered 
away and the other 
men filled their can- 
teens and themselves 
to overflowing. The 
order to mount had 
come as he had 
buckled the throat- 
latch and he had 
swung into the sad- 
dle, his canteen only 
half full. 


T had not mattered so much at first, 

for he had drunk his fill when they 
had arrived at the ranch an hour before 
and was not thirsty. But they had rid- 
den on through the crescending heat of 
the day and as, mouthful by mouthful, 
he had consumed his precious store, his 


kind of warfare alarm at his misfortune had grown 


—s steadily. 

And now he thought what if the 
Lieutenant should not stop! It was three hours more to 
camp and it seemed to him that long before that time 
he would die of thirst. He was a driver, Bambridge, 
hard on man and horse, yet because he never spared 
himself, respected. More than once he had cautioned 
them about using up their supply of water too freely. 
They must learn to go without in this country, he had 
said. 

Babe Tarleton’s apprehension grew too much for him 
to endure. He had a sudden and brilliant idea. The First 
Sergeant rode behind the Lieutenant. Many a question 
had been asked him that was intended to be heard: by the 
officer ahead, with whom speech could not be had. He 
would ask the “ Top” and then the Lieutenant would take 
the hint. 

Of course, he could not leave his place to do this, but 
there was the established mode of communication by 
“passing the word.” 

He called out to Wardell, another squad-mate, who rode 
ahead of him: 

“Ask the Top if we are going to stop at the water-hole.” 

Wardell, too, had visions of that water-hole. He had 
filled his canteen at the ranch, it was true, and there was 
still water in it, but it was warm water by this time 
and Wardell’s thirst was more for a cooling drink than 
one merely wet. Also he was somewhat of a humorist. 
He passed on the word with an amendment of his own: 

“Babe Tarleton says ask the Top if we are going to 
stop at the water hole. Pass it along.” 

The Babe shrunk inwardly and his tongue rattled in a 
mouth drier than ever as he heard this peremptory demand 
on the much-feared “Top” sergeant go down the line. 
He hoped that some more considerate trooper or one with 
a less sense of humor would leave off the author of the 
request for information, but the men were in the right 
mood to pass it along word for word. Down the dusty 
column, growing fainter until he could hear it no longer, 
went the demand, and the Babe sat in fear and trembling 
waiting for the answer. 








leading horse in a column of cavalry is almost as 
factor as the leading man, particularly when 
the body is moving at the walk. If the pace it sets is too 
slow there is the If it is too fast, however, 
half the horses in the column are “ jigging,” intervals are 
opening up between the fours or twos and irritation is 
passing from officers to non-coms. and on to the men. 


The 
important a 


loss of time. 


” 


HE Lieutenant knew this and for this reason had well- 
nigh pulled his arms out of their sockets in order to 
hold down the nervous mare he rode. He was in anything 
but a receptive mood for suggestions from the youngest 
member of the troop as to how it should be run, when, em- 
phasized by much repetition, there came up to the head 


of the column in malicious monotone, “ Babe Tarleton 
says, ‘ask the Top if we are going to stop at the water 
hole ’—Pass it along.” 


On it came to the very man behind the First Sergeant, 
who religiously obeyed instructions and repeated the ques- 
tion with the sing-song of a Chinese. 

The Top Sergeant cast one grim look down the column 
und said nothing. The Lieutenant set his dry lips in a 
straight line and yanked viciously back on his snaftle. 

\s a matter of fact, he had intended to stop at the 
water hole if there was any water in it, but this interroga- 
tion hinted at lack of discipline. He young 
something of a martinet. He was suffering, too, and so 
the suffering of his men seemed not to matter so much as 
it might otherwise have. It reminded him, too, of his 
caution to them not to empty their canteens too early on 


was and 


the march. 

The water hole was in sight and there was water in it. 
It lay a dark, cool spot in the shade of an overhanging 
wall of the canyon, feeding the roots of a mesquite bush. 

The Lieutenant’s horse sniffed it and edged toward it. 
He pulled the animal away and gave it the spur. The 
long-jawed Top said something under his breath, for he 
was thirsty, too. His anathemas were not for the officer 
alone, however. He was something of a psychologist, ana 
they included the fretting mare and the thoughtless youth 
at the rear of the column. The Lieutenant passed the 
water hole without a glance. Two by two the column 
filed after him in silence, waiting for a command to halt 
that did not come. First the men wondered, then they 
doubted, and with the realization that they were not to 
stop came an emotion very like hate, so weary of limb, 
cramped and thirsty were they. But they moved on with- 
out murmur, or, at least, with none that reached the ears 
of the young Lieutenant. 

All but Babe Tarleton. 


ISCIPLINE, never more than nominal in his upbring- 
ing, had not become a habit with him in his short pe- 
riod of service. Home, when the Babe wanted a thing he 
got it. He had wanted to go to join the cavalry, and even 
this had been granted him by an indulgent father and an 
anxious mother, 
who did not know 
how to say no. 

Now he wanted 
a drink. To his 
youthful mind it 
seemed that if he 
did not have a 
drink he must per- 
ish. He did not 
wish his blood on 
his officer’s head, 
nor did he care to 
die so far away 
from sympathizing 
relations. 

When the sec- 
onds had gone by 
and no answer had 
come back to the 
question he had 
audaciously put in 
motion from his 
position in the rear 
he had thought his 
superiors had tak- 
en the matter in 
friendly and 
had himself begun 
to appreciate the 
joke that Wardell 
had started. He 
remembered the 
many liberties that 
had been given 
him, the minor of-~ 
fenses that had 
been _ overlooked. 
After all, he “stood 


jest 


in” with the officers. He was glad that Wardell had 
tucked his name on the request. 

Che head of the column disappeared around a bend in 
the ravine. Two after two followed the men. The water 
hole came into his vision, and still there was no halting of 
the column. 

\ sense of disaster grew in the breast of the young 
volunteer—and of personal wrong. There was the water 
to be had for the mere taking. He was parched with 
thirst; the other men were thirsty and would be more so 
by the time they had covered the remaining dozen miles 
to camp. And all because of the cruel or thoughtless 
whim of the Lieutenant, as he saw it, this relief was denied. 

He threw a glance forward. His corporal had just 
disappeared around the bend. He turned to his com- 
panion, his face darkened by anger. 

“TI am going to fill this canteen in spite of the whole 
army,” he declared. He slipped from his horse and un- 
snapped his canteen from its ring. 

McKnight pulled in his horse, hesitated, shook his head 
and rode on. 

“You may be able to get away with it, Babe, but I 
never could,” he called back. He, too, disappeared around 
the bend in the trail and the Babe was left alone. 


E threw his reins over the horse's head, slipped an arm 
through them and led the animal down to the water 
hole. He had all he could do to prevent the thirsty beast 
from drinking before he could fill his canteen, and in fact 
the horse thrust his dusty muzzle into the cool water 
before this was half full. The Babe left him to drink his 
fill in disgust and went to the further side of, the water 
hole. Here he lay at length in the sand and dipped his 
own face in the delicious water. All his senses but that 
of taste were lost in that blissful moment. He drank 
until he had to stop for lack of breath. 

When at last Babe Tarleton raised his head from the 
rippling surface of the water the sound of many hoofs 
clattering on the rocks of the passage through which the 
troop had lately ridden came to his ears. Apprehensive, 
he got to his teet. His horse had heard the sound, too, 
and was glancing uneasily first up the canyon from whence 
it came, then down in the direction the troop had taken. 

Tarleton knew the symptoms, The animal was herd- 
struck and wanted to join its fellows. Too late Tarleton 
realized that he should not have gone so far away from it. 
Cautiously, so as not to alarm his horse, he strolled toward 
it. He was almost within reach of the bridle when his 
mount tossed its head with a snort of alarm, kicked play- 
fully at the atmosphere, and was off down the canyon 


after its fellows at the gallop. Tarleton sprang for the 
trailing reins, but the horse evaded him with the cunning 


of a dog and disappeared around the bend. 

Tarleton had started to run after his mount when the 
near approach of horses from the other direction drew his 
glance. He caught sight of a rust-colored pony and a 
swarthy rider and dove for cover behind a conveniently 





He plodded painfully on, not daring to rest. 
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near boulder. Whether it was because the newcomer had 
heard the clatter of the runaway horse and was not look. 
ing for a dismounted man, or because he had turned in 
his saddle to give some command to his followers, Tarleton 
never knew. At least he rode by the trooper’s place of 
concealment without a glance in its direction. Behind him 
followed, it seemed to the now thoroughly alarmed youth 
all of the bandits of Mexico. , 4 


HE Lieutenant was beginning to repent his ili-consid- 
ered action in riding by the water hole. His mare 
worn down by its continual fretting, had at last quieted to 
the walk. Bambridge thought of young Tarleton at the 
rear of the column with a qualm of conscience. After all, 


- he was but a boy, and the dust, which he himself escaped at 


the head of the column, must be a sore trial back there 
he knew. If he had been a rear-guard the boy might have 
helped himself to water without halting the column. This 
had been done on patrol duty at first. A regular forma- 
tion had been taken with a point ahead, flankers when pos- 
sible, and a rear guard. But as the weeks had gone by and 
the country about them had continued peaceful, these 
precautions had gradually been done away with. Mexico 
was asleep again. It was the dry season and too hot to 
fight. Monotony, the worst foe of vigilance, had settled on 
the command. 

The trail widening, after the passage of the water hole 
into a bowl-like hollow in the hills, now contracted to : 
narrow high-walled ravine, the floor of which was solid 
rock strewn with boulders, and the walls vertical or over- 
hanging. This was the last of the narrow canyons of the 
trail and in extent was some few hundred yards. 

The head of the column was nearly through this when 
Babe Tarleton’s riderless horse came charging into its 
rear. The frightened animal nearly unseated several 
riders before it was caught. Then, up from the rear to 
Lieutenant Bambridge’s ears came the cheerful message, 
“ Tarleton’s horse without its rider.” 

The Lieutenant halted the column. All his irritation 
returned and with it some concern. He would take care 
of this matter himself. He left the First Sergeant in 
charge and rode back down the column. 


E rounded a bend in the canyon and came upon the 

last few troopers gathered about Tarleton’s horse. And 
then his anger died away, for beyond them, through the 
entrance of the canyon, he saw in the bowl beyond a mob 
of horsemen of every conceivable mount and _habiliment 
approaching at the gallop. Even as he watched them a 
pistol cracked out and a bullet came whining between the 
canyon walls, 

“ Dismount to fight on foot!” he shouted to his men. 

The weary troopers, galvanized into new life, tumbled 
from their horses and drew rifles from boots. 

Horses were hurried out of sight behind a bend in the 
canyon, and taking to what cover they could find the men 
opened fire at Bambridge’s command. 

This was not the 
kind of warfare 
these bandits rel- 
ished. They wheeled 
to right and left, 
with here and there 
an empty saddle, 
and the canyon 
walls hid them 
from sight. 

Lieutenant Bam- 
bridge had not had 
time to decide on 
a plan of action 
when there came 
the sound of shots 
from the _ other 
end of the canyon. 
A messenger came 
running down 


afoot. A band of 
at least a hundred 
horsemen _ blocked 
the trail in that 
direction. The pa- 
trol had been 


caught in a trap. 


ABE Tarleton 
spent an un- 
comfortable few 
minutes behind his 
scanty cover while 
the swarthy horse- 
men rode by. He 
had committed a 
second breach of 
(Continued on 
page 50) 
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RIZONA may be a great 
66 country,” said Howard, 

reining his pony carefully 

through a patch of mesquit 
to save his knees from contact with the 
long, keen thorns. “ But the trouble 
is that there is nothing here but coun- 
try—just hot blue sky above and a lot 
at empty room underneath.” 

Jim, Arizona born and ranch bred, 
had learned to take criticisms of his 
peloved state from his visiting Boston 
cousin with perfect good nature. 

“Well,” he replied simply 
more would you want?” 

“] should want some history,” said 
Howard. “Here are these mountains, 
if you can call such bare rock-piles 
mountains. What has ever happened 
on them to make them worth looking 
at? Here’s this sand flat, stretching 
away to that strip of white alkali, and 
then on across to those other mountains 
that look like pasteboard scenery on 
the stage. Nobody ever lived here; no 
army ever fought here; nothing ever 
happened here, or ever could ‘4 

“°K out!” shouted Jim 
“ Snake!” 

With a hot sizzle of anger, a large, 
dusty rattlesnake raised his head al- 
most under Howard’s horse and that 
animal, perfectly understanding the 
sound, leaped aside so violently that his 
rider had to “ grab for leather” in all 
haste to keep his seat. 

“If Pancho had spilled you off on 
top of that snake, something would 
have happened for once, even in Ari- 
zona,” said Jim, grinning. 

“Oh, have your cowpuncher laugh at 
my horsemanship,” said the Boston boy, 
a little ruffled, “ but don’t let the snake 
get away. Kill the thing with your 
shovel,” 





“what 





suddenly. 


HE boys had been resetting a few 
fence-posts at a distant pasture of 
the ranch and Jim was carrying a long 
handled shovel across the saddle in 
front of him. Without dismounting, he 
now raised, the shovel above his head J 
and threw it like a javelin, cutting the 
snake in two, 

“Want the rattle?” he inquired, as 
he swung out of the saddle. 

“Might as well,’ answered Howard. 
“Tt will be a trophy of the only event that has ever oc- 
curred in this township, probably. Glorious West! Why, 
Jim, we may be the first human beings that have ever 
looked upon this patch of sand and mesquit. You see, 
this country doesn’t mean anything, for nothing has ever 
happened here.” 

“How about the Spanish explorers?” said Jim, tossing 
the rattle up to his cousin and:‘then leaning against the 
shoulder of his horse with an air of determination to 
thrash the subject out on the spot. 

“They came, and they went,” rejoined Howard. They 
crawled over the desert and swore long Spanish oaths at 
the heat and the thirst and the rattlesnakes and the empti- 
ness. They are the only interesting people in your records, 
and they got out of here as fast as they could, leaving 
hardly a mark. History never really touched this desert; 
it hopped over it. Where is your Lexington? Where is 
your Bunker Hill? Give me old New England, where 
men have lived and died. This is just the Land Where 
Nothing Ever Happened.” 

Jim did not reply for a moment, but stood with his 
thumb hooked in his belt, staring at the mouth of a dry, 
rocky canyon which opened upon the plain a few hundred 
yards away. Finally he pointed toward the canyon. 

“Do you see that?” he asked. 

1 What?” said Howard, puzzled by his manner. 

That bank of dirt and rock runing part way across 
the mouth of the canyon.” i 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Tell me who built og 
“Why, the action of water, I suppose,” said the Boston 
boy, “the same thing that shaped most hills. It is just 
a natural bank of dirt.” 

“You're wrong,” said Jim. 
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“ How these tall ’dobe walls crumple and crash, and people scream and run here and there 
through the clouds of dust!” 
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hands. What you just called a bank of dirt is a dam.” 

Howard laughed. “ Now you’re dreaming,” he argued. 
“That little canyon never carried anything but an oc- 
casional trickle of rain-water. Besides, look at that tre- 
mendous big juniper stump on the side of the bank. The 
tree belonging to that stump must have been growing long 
before a white man ever showed his face here, and the dam, 
as you call it, was here before Columbus ever made his 
bow to Queen Isabella.” 


¢¢ FKNOW it,” said Jim stoutly. “I reckon the people 

who built that dam held a grand ball to celebrate 
its completion long before Julius Caesar ever wrote those 
blessed Commentaries of his. It hasn’t anything to do 
with the Reclamation Service, but it’s a dam, just the 
same. Now look here. Do you see this little hump, or 
wave, in the sand. It’s so low that you would ride over 
it without noticing but, once you see it, it's easy to fol- 
low. Let's follow it.” 

Jim started off, leading his horse, and Howard rode 
after him, skeptical, but considerably interested. The 
hardly perceptible bank, about three feet across and 
rising no more than a few inches above the ‘general sur- 
face, led them about forty feet to the eastward, then 
turned at a perfect right angle and ran some sixty feet to 
the south where it turned again in the same precise way 
and finally brought them back to their starting point after 
they traveled the four sides of a rectangle. 

“What do you call that, old Boston,” said Jim ex- 
ultantly. “Is it the action of water, or the track of a 
crazy thunderbolt? ” 

“Why, it doesn’t look like a natural formation at all,” 
acknowledged Howard, sliding out of his saddle with a 
new eagerness and looking about him. ‘ Somebody has 
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ra been amusing himself here with a 
# shovel a long time ago, like children 
building sand forts on the beach. Look 

over’ there. There’s another. And 

there’s another off to the right. How 


many of these queer squares are there 
around here, anyway?’ 

“They spread down this 
about a quarter of a mile,’ 
Jim. 

“But what are they?” said the Bos- 
ton boy. ; 

“They are what is left of houses,” re- 
plied his western cousin coolly. 

“ Houses,” smiled Howard, looking 
off across the barren surface of the 
sand flat where the heat waves danced 
and rippled dizzily. “ Houses! Here? 
Come, no lunatic would ever build a 
house in such a place, to say nothing 
of a whole town. There must be some 
other explanation.” 

“ Well, the best way to get the answer 
is to dig it out, I reckon,” said Jim. 
“You have the bar and I have the 
shovel. Just imagine this is in Egypt 
and we'll play archaeology § awhile. 
Now, professor, if you will apply your 
bar to the ancient soil in this corner of 
the ruins, I will supplement your labors 
with the implement in my possession 
and we may uncover something of vast 
interest to the scientific world.” 


flat for 
drawled 


‘ie much interested even to grin at 

Jim’s pompous burlesque, Howard 
went vigorously to work with his bar 
and soon had a space three feet square 





mellow enough for the shovel, and 
stood aside, panting. Jim tossed out 


the loose dirt to the depth of his shovel 
blade and then, after carefully pecking 
and scraping about the outer corner 
of the hole for a moment, stooped down 
and said, “Look here.” Howard 
stooped and stared as if fascinated. 

“Natural formation, I reckon,” said 
. Jim. 

“Oh, you needn’t rub it in,” said his 
cousin. “I give up. You're the pro- 
fessor and I'm your class from now on. 
That is an angle of adobe wall, as per- 
fect as if it had been laid last week. 
Now please explain, sir.” 

“We'll go to the bottom of the mat- 
ter, my son,” said Jim, thoroughly en- 
joying himself; and he began shoveling 
with such hearty good will that Howard backed away out 
of the cloud of dust that rose in the hot, still air of the 
desert afternoon. 

“ Attention, primary class in archaeology,” said the ex- 
cavator a few minutes later, stooping and picking up some 
tiny object from the bottom of the hole. “ Please tell me 
what this is.” 

“A kernel of corn,” exclaimed the other, “and burnea 
to charcoal, which accounts for its preservation.” 

“Right,” said Jim. “And now. this.” 

“ Pottery,” said Howard with increasing surprise. “ Not 
white man’s work, but thinner and finer grained than most 
Mexican pottery I’ve seen. Let me get irto the hole, pro- 
fessor. This beats books !” 


‘ 


HE boys worked carefully and scon began to sift. the 

dirt through their fingers as it was thrown out, find- 

ing shards of pottery, charred kernels of corn or pieces of 
charcoal in every shovel full. 

“We've dug smack into the middle of somebody’s do- 
mestic hearth,” said Jim at last. “Look at this. Here’s 
the whole bottom of a broken pot, and in it are some pieces 
of bone. It was a stew—of venison, I reckon—and it was 
simmering on the fire*when “ 

“When what?” asked Howard, as the other paused. 

“When that chapter of history closed,’ went on Jim 
solemnly, “ when the thing happened that smashed all this 
good woman’s dishes among the coals and put out the 
fire. It’s a meal that was all ready to serve long, long 
ago, but nobody ever got a chance to eat it.” 

He stopped speaking and they sat silent, with their 
feet in the bottom of the hole, Howard turning the broken 
pot curiously in his fingers, while Jim gazed thoughtfully 

(Concluded on page 51) 














AP’'N HOSEA FOLGER 
shook his gray crowned 
head. “Sorry, Ben,” he 
repeated, “ but that boy 
0’ yourn ain’t got gumption or 
sand enough to make good in a 
live business like mine.” He 
paused to look proudly over the 
dusty chandler’s shop. “ Why 





let the salt wind blow a leetle 
sense into his head an’ some 0” 
the idees o’ stuffin’ sparrers an’ 
shore birds outer it?” 

“Oldest son’s with me; ain’t 
room for another,” responded 
Mr. Norton dejectedly. “ Boy’s 
a good, steady lad and I think 
you’d ——” 

“Go crazy tryin’ to make him 
think quick,” finished Cap’n 
Hosea. “Sorry, Ben, but business’s business.” 

Being as kind-hearted as he was easy going, Ben Nor- 
ton did not repeat all of this conversation to his son 
Roy. He was content to dismiss this part with a shrug, 
but the boy was quick to see that his father had been 
hurt. “ Father,” he said, choosing each word with the 
care of one who had debated a question many times in 
his thoughts, “if I could get my taxidermist’s license, I 
believe I could make my own living and be happy, too.” 

“But you can’t,” sighed his father. “ You’ve tried and 
I’ve tried an’ they just turn us down. We don’t know 
any of the big politicians. You’re unknown and too 
young.” 

“But I’m a good taxidermist. My work proves that 
and the Scoutmaster says my specimens. are lifelike.” 

“I know all that, son. An’ you’ve almost made ex- 
penses. But after all, there ain’t no future in it. If I 
had money, I’d back you, but the fishin’ ain’t what it used 
to be an’ we’ve all got to eat. I ain’t a success “ 

“You are,” cried the lad stoutly; “you’re the best 
skipper out of Green Harbor.” 

“An’ the poorest,” added the 
man. “We got to face it square, 
Roy. You got to do your stint an’ 
you can’t do it stuffin’ birds. You're 
eighteen an’ mighty nigh a man; 
you got to play a man’s part an’ 
face the troubles of a man.” 

“TI tried three stores; they've all 
the help they need.” 

“Tried the summer folks? 

“What few are still here. None 
need a care-taker. I don’t want to 
go to sea.” The boy was thought- 
ful for a moment. “If I could 
only get my license!” he sighed. 
“I know I could make good and it 
might—it just might—lead to a job 
with one of the big museums.” 

“*Fraid we'll have to let that go 
as a dream, son.” 

The boy bit his 
he agreed bravely. 
so’s life, I guess. Ill see what I 
can do for a job, but Ill keep the 
dream in the back of my head.” 

“But don’t let it interfere with 
real things, Roy. And I’m back of 
you, you know that.” 

“Yes, father. If you don’t mind, 
I sorter like to think things out in 
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lip. “ All right,” 
“Tt’s hard, but 


don’t you ship him with you an” 





Cap’n Hosea Folger 








my room.” There was a quick, 
understanding hand clasp and 
the boy was gone. 






NLY a lad who has tried 
to find work in an island 
fishing village can appreciate 
what Roy Norton experienced 
during the next four days. Everyone knew him and, 
in addition, knew that for the past three years he had 
spent all his free time from school in the woods, along 
the shore or in his tiny shack behind the Norton cottage 
mounting birds and small animals, which he sometimes 
sold to the summer visitors. But popular opinion said 
he should have turned to the sea. Why read books and 
stuff field mice or ducks while the flounders were on 
the Middle Ground? 
From store keepers, Roy turned to the outlying farms 
and was laughed at for asking work when winter knocked. 
At the end of a week his heart was as heavy as his feet 


and only grim determination to prove he could make. 


good kept him tramping the long shore road which led 
to the farms dotting the island’s seaward side. 

His request for a job at the house on which he had 
just turned his back had been as brave and straightfor- 
ward as the first he had uttered six days before. He 
blew on cold fingers and drew a long breath as he 
realized there were only two more farms ahead. If 
they failed him—he wouldn’t even think of that. 

Off to the right he heard the rattle of a team above 
the whistle of the wind. It might mean a lift. But 
before he could rush to the crossroads a mud-flecked two- 
seater came into view. “If you ain’t worse’n a scooter 
duck!” the driver exclaimed, jerking up his horses. 
“Where you been hidin’?” 

“Haven’t been hiding, Jim; been looking for work.” 

“So!” drawled the man, with elaborate amazement. 
“What you been lookin’ for, plain an’ fancy sewin’?” 

“It may come to that,” the boy acknowledged with a 
wry smile. “’Tisn’t everyone who has a snap like you 
folks at the gun clubs.” 

“Snap! Say, how do you spell that word? Where’s 
the snap come in when you got 
every blind full o’ guns an’ two 
more arrivin’ on the afternoon boat 
an’ your help short? You really 
want a job?” 

“You just offer me one.” 

“Been tryin’ to for six hours. 
Couldn’t find you. Here, take the 





rig an’ go meet Mr. Watson—big 
man with white whiskers. Can't 
mistake him. ’Nother man with 


him—nephew.” 

“You bet!” Roy climbed over 
one wheel as big Jim Folger, head 
keep of the South Shore Club, 
jumped over the other. “T’ll go, 
of course. Only,” he added a bit 
wistfully, “I didn’t know but you 
were going to offer me a longer job, 
Jim. I sorter need a long job.” 

The man glanced at the boy 
keenly. “Give you one for a week 
as a waiter,” he offered. “ Ain’t 
much but it’s somethin’.” 

“Vil take it.” 

“Good! Bring your clothes back 
with you an’ you can begin at sup- 
per. You’ve got to drive; you'll 
be late.” He turned and hurried 
back along the road which led to 
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the unpretentious club 
house set between two 
very pretentious fresh 
water ponds girded 
by marshlands and 
fronted by the open sea. 







S Roy drove to the Harbor he considered the fea- 

tures of his new job. He hadn’t even asked what 
the pay would be. But it was work, a start. If the work 
were well done, it might lead to something better. Even 
an assistant keepership at one of the three big shooting 
clubs was a job to be respected. And as for being « 
waiter—there were two kinds of waiters. Roy Norton 
vowed he’d be good at both. 

He had no trouble in identifying Mr. Watson as he 
came down the gangway from the boat. Too many peo- 
ple were trying to be of service to the handsome old 
gentleman with the twinkling blue eyes to permit him 
to be inconspicuous. His companion, though younger, 
appeared almost as important. Roy watched a momeit, 
then went up to them, cap in hand. 

“You must be the gentlemen Jim Folger sent me to 
meet,” he said, “The rig’s waiting. Can’t I take some 
of your bags?” 

“You can.” The older man beamed on him, then 
accorded him a second and keener glance. “ You're & 
new man at the club,” he stated. “ Why have you gone 
in for this sort of thing?” 

“Work isn’t begging here this fall, sir.” 

“Nor anywhere else,” retorted the man. “ Work has 
too much. self-respect to beg. How’s the flight?” 

“T’m not quite sure, sir.” 

“T’m going home,” declared the younger stranger with 
a laugh. “I’ve never visited a ducking club before where 
they didn’t greet you with the information that the birds 
had never been so plentiful but that the weather was 
changing. I’m afraid of this place. It’s irregular.” 

“It’s worse than that,” chuckled Mr. Watson, “ it’s un- 
imaginative. What’s your name, my boy. I guess you 
and I are going to be friends. I used to be an errand 
boy; you’ve got a better start.” 

“T’m Roy Norton, sir.” 

“How does it happen you’re not a fisherman?” 

The lad’s face grew red. “There isn’t room for three 
in my father’s boat sir. That’s why I’m working for 
the Club.” 

“ Keeper? ” 

“Only a waiter,” replied Roy as he started the horses- 
“ And,” he added, “I guess I’ll prove pretty awkward.” 

“Then why stick to it?” It was Mr. Nelson, the other 
stranger, who asked the question. pie 

“I’m a long way from where I can choose my jobs, It. 

“That’s the way to talk!” cried Mr. Watson. “ That’s 
the spirit to go at a thing in. What have you done be- 
fo— Look, look, Dick!” 
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HEIR first sight of the duck drove all other thoughts 

from the minds of the men. As the six miles drop- 
ed behind, the banter gradually disappeared from Mr. 
Nelson’s voice and he accorded the boy growing considera- 
tion after each new display of unexpected knowledge con- 
cerning the birds. When he at last followed Mr. Watson 
jnto the club house, he turned to look back at the lad. 
«Uncle Sam,” he declared, “that youngster’s a marvel 
on native birds. He didn’t misname even one of the 
dozen minor species of duck we've seen.” 

“Which same,” observed Mr. Watson, “is some fine 
tribute, when you consider its source.” 

Mr. Nelson smiled. “I mean it,” he repeated and went 
on up to his room while Roy went stableward, then hur- 
ried back to the kitchen to get his instructions from the 
cook. : 

Half an hour later and the boy was darting about 
the dining room trying his best to serve all ten men at 
the big table and still hear some of the stories which 
almost made him forget his work. Never, he thought, had 
men had such interesting experiences; never had there 
been such fine sportsmen. Yet each tale brought a better 
one from Mr. Nelson. Roy wondered who he could be 
to be accorded such attention among the mighty. South 
America, Africa, Alaska, China, it was all the same to 
him when it came to discussing their birds or big game. 
And, when it came time to draw lots for the blinds for the 
morning shooting, everyone insisted on standing aside 
to give Mr. Nelson first choice. 

Now breakfast at a duck club is no leisurely repast. 
It is a question of getting your eyes open and your coffee 
cool before the sun rises. Roy almost ran his legs off. 
That the ten stole each other’s food only proved they were 
boys at heart and, in the hurry and laughter, he began 
to feel strangely at home among them. But, as one after 
another hurried out into the gray dawn on their way to 
the blinds, he grew vaguely lonesome and wondered what 
work he could find that would keep his mind away from 
the decoys. He had determined to offer to help the cook 
wash dishes when a hearty voice stopped him in the door- 
way. 

“ Roy,” called Mr. Watson, “where there are nine 
blinds and ten guns, someone gets left. I’m that some- 
one.” L 
“I'm awfully sorry, sir, especially as it’s your first 
morning.” 


“Tt's all in the day’s sport,” said the man with a smile. 

The boy was thoughtful for a moment, then made the 
venture. “ There’s a little dry spot in the marsh between 
the ponds,” he suggested, “ and there’s a canoe in the decoy 
house. The place is so hard to get at, Jim hasn’t built 
a blind there. I shot there once as a kid, before the 
club was organized.” 

“The shooting may have changed in all those inter- 
vening years,” chuckled the man. ‘“ You sure it won’t in- 
tefere with anyone? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 


! R. WATSON considered the matter for a moment. 
4 “Don’t see why we shouldn’t,” he said at length. 
“T don’t like canoes but a Green Harbor boy ought to 
be able to handle anything that will float.” 

Roy’s cheeks reddened with pleasure. “I learned how 
to handle a canoe from our Scoutmaster.” 

“Boy Scout, are you?” 

“Indeed I am. Mighty proud of it, too, sir. Scout- 
ing’s done a heap for me. But, if you don’t mind, sir, 
you’d better hurry. Tl get everything ready while you 
change your clothes and you can meet me at the boat 
house.” 

Mr. Watson nodded agreement and hurried back to 
his room to rejoin Roy within a few minutes. But the 
sight of the canoe caused him to hesitate. “I don’t like 
that sort of craft,” he confessed. 

“Then let’s not go,’ said the boy promptly. 

The man laughed. * You certainly are a good. sports- 
man,” he declared, “and I at least can try to be. Only 
be careful.” 

“T will be, but don’t go on my account, sir.” 

Mr. Watson chuckled appreciatively. “I came down 
here for just this sort of thing,” he said, taking his place 
in the bow, “and I’m getting what I came for. Also, 
just between you and me and the ducks we’re going to 
get, I’m having a mighty good time.” 

“So’m I,” agreed Roy, with a happy smile. 
you'll sit still, sir, won’t you?” 

The kindly old gentleman laughed out a boyish prom- 
ise as the canoe shot away from the shore and he did 
sit still, very still. But Roy was so expert that, within 
a short distance, all dread vanished and, as the first flock 
of Red Heads whistled seaward above them, he turned 


“But 


eagerly to peer after them. Roy, digging his paud'e 
sharply, brought the craft back to an even keel and 
secretly wished his companion would be more cautious. 

Before they had crossed the pond, Mr. Watson’s ex- 
citement at being among the duck again had dispelled 
every remembrance of the canoe and it was with sheer 
relief that Roy dropped paddle for pole as he won the 
rushes and began to push in toward the little island. 
From a distant blind came the crack of the first gun. 
“Sun’s up, sir. You can shoot when you choose. Only 
give me a warning, please, and don’t swing to your :eft.” 


Mr. Watson nodded and gripped his gun tighter. The 
canoe stole onward. IF a paich of open water a can- 


vasback rose. Mr. Wzaitson heard, turned. Without a 
word he swung his gun tc the left. Even as the awkward 
move sent the canoe car-ening madly, he fired. Tac near 
instant they were floundering in icy water. 


S he came to the surface, Roy grasped the danger- 

There might be but three feet of water, but how deep 
was the oozey mud? Once caught in that, and they were 
as good as drowned. ‘lwo powerful strokes, and he had 
the over-turned canoe. The next second he was swing- 
ing it with all his strength toward Mr. Watson. “Grab 
hold!” he cried. “Keep your feet off bottom.” 

“Can’t swim,” gasped the man. “I’m touching bot- 
tom; I’m all right.” 

“You’re not. It’s muck. Grab the bow.” 

Mr. Watson realized now that the boy realized what 
he was talking about. He felt himself. sinking slowly, 
surely. He tried to throw himself forward to grasp the 
canoe but only fell on his face. His feet were stuck 
fast in the hungry ooze. 

Desperately, Roy swam along the smooth side until he 
could reach the man’s collar. He couldn’t hold him. He 
let go and fought the canoe nearer. Mr. Watson’s left 
hand clutched the bow. “ Yell for help!” he panted. “I 
can’t swim.” 

“Can’t get here. It’s up to us.” 

“You’re commanding off.cer,” came the calm reply. 
“T’m sinking but I'll obey orders.” 

His coolness gave the lad new courage. Scouting had 
taught him his lesson well and he remembered it like a 
scout. “I’m going to right the canoe,” he said 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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By Lieutenant Belvin W. Maynard 
This is the third article written for BOYS’ LIFE by the “Flying Parson” 


BOUT ten months ago five little pups were 
born to 
Germany. 


a German police dog mother in 
While still quite young their 
German master sold them for a few hun- 
dred marks to an English sergeant, who brought all 
of them to France, where Lieut. Elbert E. Wilson, 
an old college mate of mine, purchased one of them. 
Shortly afterward Lieutenant Wilson sailed for 
America, the land of freedom and promise. 

The little police dog had a rough voyage across 
the Atlantic, and finally became seasick, as did 
many other After thirteen days 
of this rough and fearful sailing, her master’s ship 
came in sight of that glorious Lady of Liberty who 
overlooks New York harbor and holds high in her 


ocean vovagers. 


hand the torch of freedom, justice and holy pur- 
whose symbolizing the 
sacred spirit of Americanism, has sent two million 
soldiers away from our shore with a word of hope 
and cheer, and then welcomed them back with a 
smile and a confident heart that each American 
soldier who passed beneath her vision would be a 
better man and American. 

*Twas a great day for this little pup. She and all 
her ancestors had for generations been subjects of 
the Kaiser, thoughts for years had _ been 
turned to things of war. To the Kaiser’s love for 
war this little dog owed its existence. Had she been 
born an innocent little poodle rather than a war- 
dog, she probably would not have been allowed to 
live. 


pose: she bronze image, 


a greater 


whose 


Once her feet were planted on America’s sacred 
soil she swore vengeance on the Kaiser and his kind, 
and pledged her allegiance, herself, her all to the 
country of her adoption. She learned our language, 
took out naturalization papers, noted our way of 
doing things, and began to act the part of a lady 
in a country where ladies are ladies. She has no 
patience with other dogs who have come to this 
country to reap its blessings and benefits, but who 
make trouble for our government rather than help 
to carry its burdens and assist in its support and 
the support of its principles. 


E 


was 


VEN after the trip across 
the Atlantic her owner 
many miles from his 
home in North Carolina; so, 
fearing that further traveling 
might cause her death, she 
left with me. I was 
happy to become her guard- 


lan, 


was 


A pup with such a pur- 
pose and such a consciousness 
was something every Ameri- 
can did not have. I fed her 
all kinds of good things, and 
after a few days she was well 
and lively. For a few days 
after she landed, New York 
City, although it is a very large place, remain 
still under her feet. Eventually she got rid of her sea- 
legs and was as lively as any American dog. 

It was not many days before I took her with me to the 
flying field, and to my surprise she became very enthu- 
siastic over aviation. 


would not 


I took her up for a spin. Up and 
up we went until the dogs below got so small that my little 
pup thought she could whip them all. We dodged under, 
over and around a few clouds, shook hands with the moon, 
played tag with the stars, and then flew down over New 
York City. All the time her little head was out over the 
edge so she could everything that was _ below. 
“Trixie,” said I (for that is what I named her), “that 
little city you see down there is New York. I’ve been told 
it’s the largest city in the world.” 

“Why,” replied Trixie, “that town isn’t as large as 
Mineola.” 

“All right, I'll show you,” I replied. 


see 


OWN and down we came thousand after thousand of 

feet. About five hundred feet over the city I in- 
quired, “ What do you think of it now?” but I got no 
response. I showed her the tall Woolworth and Singer 
buildings, flew her around the Statue of Liberty, that she 
had seen for the first time about two weeks before, flew 
up the East River under each of the famous bridges, in- 



























































Lieutenant Maynard, 


flying companion 


A Scout is Friendly 
He is a Friend to all and a Brother to 
Every Other Scout 


Friendship is something we all crave. Even the friendship of a dog 
teaches us a lesson of steadfastness and fidelity. No man can live without 
friends. However independent or cocky we may feel the time will come 
when we must have friends. How many friends should we have and who 
should we have as friends is a question we should decide. 

Let us give every downtrodden, oppressed, and unfortunate one a taste 
of that spirit of patriotism and of God that we believe fills and dominates 
our own souls. The boy who says, “I can't,” when a fellow is in need, is 
neither Scoutworthy, Godly, or American. Let us not place ourselves 
above anyone but let us be as eager to befriend the bootblack, office boy, 
elevator boy, or newsboy as the banker's, doctor's, senator's, or the mayor's 


son. LIEUTENANT MAYNARD 


cluding the Brooklyn Bridge, and then we steéred for the 
Mineola field. She had been so brave that I now decided 
to do a few stunts with her. I looped the loop. 

“How do you like that, Trixie? ” I inquired. 

“ Fine,” was her reply. 

Then I did an Emmelman turn, following it with a 


side slip. 


Sergeant 
Kline and the dog Trivie, their 


“How was that?” 

“ All right so long as you hold me in,” she said. 
Now I went into a tail spin, and it was not long 
before she was begging me to stop. She became 
almost frantic, saying, * It makes me think ] am at 
sea again.” 

After this we came down. Trixie was now a real 
lover of flying. She soon became attached to iy 
also, and, being a one-man dog, she did not care 
for any one else. 
could not go up for a test flight any more unless | 
took her along. Her “OK” on a ship was quite 
as necessary as my own. 

A few months later the trans-continenta] race 
came along, so Trixie and I got ready and entered, 
We took along as our mechanic Sergeant Kline, , 
very fine gentleman. She enjoyed the flight yery 
much. Going from Buffalo to Cleveland we flew 
over Lake Erie, where she became very nervous, 
being afraid we would fall in the lake and then 
would have to go out on a boat, the thought of which 
she detested. 


This pleased me, of course, | 


RIXIE got into scraps with many dogs along 

the route because they were too curious, One 
dog asked her where she was born. I did not hear 
her reply, but I saw a real lively scrap. Then some 
asked all kinds of foolish questions as; 
“What would you do if your motor were to stop 
while you were flying over the Rocky Mountains?” 
*Ts it cold up around the moon?” “Is the sun 
hotter the nearer you get to it or colder?” What 
makes your machine stay up?” and ete. Trixie had 
so many such questions asked her that she became 
shy of the crowd. When she would see a real, en- 
thusiastic crowd awaiting us she would run away. 
Just as we landed at Salt Lake City about two hun- 
dred people were there to greet us, and all gave 
three cheers. This was sufficient warning for 
Trixie. Away she ran, and did not come back until 
we were ready to go. 

During the entire flight to San Francisco and 
return Trixie remained close at my heels to take 
care of me. When she had reason- to become wor- 
ried about me she became frantic. On our flight 
from Rawlins, Wyoming, to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
she rode in the rear seat with Sergeant Kline, and 
after we had been in the air about two hours she 
began to suspect that I was not in the airplane, so 
she wanted to get out. Sergeant Kline had a hard 
fight with her to keep her in, and was forced to tie 
her. She could not see me from where she was rid- 
ing, and it was by brute force Kline kept her in. 
Had she succeeded in getting out there would not 
have been much left of her, for she would have had 
a fall of ten thousand feet. 


others 


us 


with me to North Carolina, and is always at my 

heels, and, like the rest of her brothers and sisters, 
she will fight to the last ditch for her master, valuing not 
her life as compared with his. During the war we had 
many examples of the marvelous deeds of these dogs, 
whose human intelligence is remarkable and whose friend- 
ship once attained is unshakable and invaluable. 


RIENDSHIP is something we all crave. Even the 
friendship of a dog teaches us a lesson of steadfast- 
ness and fidelity. No man can live without friends. How- 
ever independent or cocky we may feel, the time will come 
when we must have friends. How many friends should we 
have and who should we have as friends is a question we 
should decide. J 
You hear some people say that they have a few spec! 
friends, and that they are enough; but to the manly and 
unselfish it is not a question of how many friends J can 
have, but how many men I can befriend. The recent wat 
bas taught us that the brotherhood of man is universal. 
We cannot restrict our friendship to certain classes, races, 
colors, creeds, beliefs, professions, trades or politics. 
Let us give every down-trodden, oppressed and ut 
tunate one a taste of that spirit of patriotism and of 
that we believe fills and dominates our own souls. 
boy who says, “I can’t” when a fellow is in need is neitl 
Scoutworthy, Godly or American. Let us not place out 
selves above any one, but let us be as eager to befriend 
the bootblack, office boy, elevator boy or newsboy as the 
(Concluded on page 65) 
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OMAN suffrage, after years of struggle and 
sacrifice, at last has come into its own. Wives 
and mothers, in most of our states, are casting 
their votes with husbands and In Eng- 
Jand, once torn with strife over the question of equality 
of women, the first feminine member of Parliament already 
has taken her seat. Thus we see in actual opera- 
1 tremendous change in world economics, 
put recently threatened the peace of nations. 
Many 
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Yet this is no new thing in the world. 
years ago, back in the dim ages when species 
were in the making and primitive man fought 
with the other beasts for mere existence, female 
suffrage came to a great terrestrial bird in the 
trackless bush of Australia. The emu, as we 
know it today, still is a shining example of that 
division of labor which we fondly believe to be 
ultra modern. For as soon as the eggs are laid, 
the female promptly loses all interest in them, 
and leaves the duties of incubation and rearing 
the young to the willing father. 

Emus are not the only birds which have achieved 
this distinction. Other species, such as the curious 
little quail-like hemipodes and the South American 
tinamous, are known to possess it. These are all 
primitive birds, believed to be of ancient origin, 
and while some of the more modern sandpipers 
have the trait, there is reason to suppose it to 
be one of long standing. 





By Lee S. Crandall 


Curator of Birds of the New York 
~ Zoological Park 
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ently the birds never discovered that we had deceived them. 

After six eggs had been collected, we entered the 
room one morning to find that the male’s instincts were 
holding true, for he had gathered the six dummies in a 
small depression in the floor and was brooding them in 
good faith. We left him for a day or two to make certain 
that he was in earnest. Then we removed the 
wooden eggs and entrusted the real ones to his 
care. 

A fairly gentle bird at all times, he had now 
become the acme of docility. Nothing could induce 
him to leave the nest. During the entire period 
of incubation he was never seen to leave it, and 
fearing that he might suffer from lack of food, 
we placed it where he could eat without rising. 

The period of incubation in the emu is fifty- 
six days, the longest for any known bird. During 
the entire eight weeks the female never showed 
the slightest interest, and entered the room only 
for food. For two or three days before the fifty- 
six were up, the chicks could be heard moving 
in the shells and their little squeals could plainly 
be heard. Due to our own inexperience and per- 
haps that of the bird as well, only one baby 
finally emerged. 

For two or three days the male stuck closely 
to the nest while the chick made acquaintance 
with the world outside by projecting his head 
from beneath his father’s breast. Finally, when 
he had gained strength and courage, he scrambled 








HE emu is a large bird, half the size of an 

ostrich. It is found only in Australia, where 
there is also a closely related bird, the cassowary. 
The wings are rudimentary, so that the bird is unable to 
fly. But it does not suffer from this lack, for its strong 
legs enable it to run with great speed and agility. In 
fact, the emu is hard to catch and a dangerous opponent 
when cornered, for it is as elusive as an eel and can kick 
with tremendous force. When engaged in combat it leaps 
high in the air, and launches a trip-hammer blow strong 
enough to send a heavy man head over heels. 

The feathers are and hair-like, with much the 
same consistency as dried sea-weed. Each feather ap- 
pears to be double, for the after-shaft, a small feather 
which accompanies the main feather in some birds, here 
reaches an unusual size. In spite of its apparent ineffi- 
ciency, however, the plumage is quite waterproof, and 
the emu can endure almost unlimited amounts of rain, 
snow and cold without discomfort. 

The voice of the emu is a resonant boom. In the male 
it if a rapid, comparatively light tattoo. The female 
possesses a large air sac, which hangs down below the 
chest, and with this she makes, at short intervals, a 
sound like the slow beating of a drum. These notes, with 
variations, are used for all vocal purposes, including court- 
ship. In the emu, advanced creature that it is, the female 
makes the advances and it is then that her ventriloquial 
their best. 


loose 


throbs are heard at 


ANY emus have been kept in the New York Zoologi- 
42 cal Park, but it is only in recent years that they 
have been induced to breed here. In 1914 new quarters 
for our emus became available, including several acres of 
pasture, divided into two or three large corrals. They 
had not been there long when the deep-toned booming of 
courtship was heard. 

In Australia we find our seasons reversed. Sum- 
mer in the antipodes comes during our winter, 
autumn and spring being correspondingly upset. 
Since most birds the world over nest in the spring, 
to give the young time to grow before the coming 
of cold weather, the emu in Australia breeds at 
a season which corresponds to our autumn. Habits 
ages old are hard to break, and captive emus in 
the northern hemisphere, far from their native 
home, feel the mating instinct at almost exactly 
the same time as if they were in Australia. That 
this happens to be late autumn or the dead of 
winter matters no whit. 

The question of reaction to changed conditions 
in regard to nesting periods is still unsolved in 
Some birds change their habits to 
Correspond with the conditions as they find them. 
Others nest at their normal time, no matter what 
the Season may be in their new home. The cereop- 
SIS goose, a rare bird from Australia and Tas- 
mania, has nested on many occasions in the New 
York Zoological Park, but always in our spring. 
This bird, a fellow-citizen of the emu, has con- 


many cases, 





Father Emu and chicks three weeks old. 


found in the fact that it is somewhat less hardy than 
the emu and finds the rigors of winter a check to love- 
making. The emu, however, cares not for snow or cold, 
and so it is that we find it nesting in January, when most 
wild life is at its lowest ebb. 

Thus it was that early in 1915,.during a period of par- 
ticularly cold weather, as the keeper glanced about the 
little room where the emus spent the night, his eye fell 
upon a suspicious looking heap of straw. Examination 
brought to light an egg, and a wonderful egg it was. 
Nearly six inches long and shaped much like a hen’s egg, 
it was pale green in color, heavily reticulated with an 
intricate web of a darker shade that glistened like finest 
porcelain. We were prepared for this emergency. Care- 
fully picking up the emu egg, the keeper substituted a 
wooden model, which had been painted in imitation of 
the proper color but without the marvellous artistry of 
the bird. After covering up the nest egg, the real one 
was placed in a warm closet, where it would be safe from 
the cold. 


FS ytotiges a period of careful watching, we found that 
the emu lady was in no hurry with her part of the 
program, for she laid eggs only after intervals of five 
or six days. Great vigilance was required to secure them 
before they were frozen and many weary hours were 
passed in fruitless waiting. Watchful as we were, we 
found that the potential father was even more so, for 
as soon as the egg was deposited, he took charge at 
once, covering it with straw and debris, so that it might 
be well protected. The eggs were laid promiscuously about 
the room, with no attempt to form a nest. As each one 
was collected a substitute was put in its place and appar- 





forth in search of food. Then we discovered 
that a wonderful egg may produce as wonderful 
a chick. For the tiny creature, about the size 
of a small bantam hen, was striped from head to tail 
with alternating bands of brown and white. Altogether, 
he was a fascinating creature and all our efforts were 
devoted to finding him the food he liked best. At first 
he would take only bits of fresh lettuce leaves, with an 
occasional morsal of hard boiled egg. As he. grew, small 
pieces of dried biscuit, dampened with water, were added. 
So rapid was the little creature’s growth that by the 
time the weather was mild enough for him to be turned 
out he could graze in the enclosure with his father and 
eat the usual emu ration of crushed oats or barley and 
cubes of dry bread. 


ECAUSE of the cold weather it was necessary to 

confine father and chick to the house for several 
weeks. When spring had really come, we turned the 
pair out with all confidence, thinking that a happy family 
reunion was about to take place. But alas for our hopes! 
The mother was utterly indifferent to her spouse and 
their offspring and looked at them with unseeing eyes. 
The father, on his part, was distinctly hostile. When 
his wife, actuated by chance rather than curiosity, hap- 
pened near them the male rushed at her with feathers 
erect, and leaping high in the air, launched a kick which, 
if it had reached its mark, might have been fatal. But 
emus are practised fighters, and suddenly drawing her- 
self erect and making a lightning side twist, she easily 
eluded the blow. Mother emu had no desire to quarrel; 
she asked only to be allowed to live her own life in peace. 
But her husband was now aroused and with a rattle of 
his war drum rushed after her in frenzied rage, the 
chick trailing after, squealing his protests. 

It was quite evident that there was to be no happy 
emu family and fearing catastrophe, we hastened 
to let the female into an adjoining paddock. Even 
then the father was not satisfied and continued to 
rush up and down the fence, in the vain attempt 
to reach his now hated mate. To save the feathers 
of his neck and breast, which were not made to 
resist the pressure of heavy wire, we were forced 
to place the unprotesting mother out of his sight. 


EACE and contentment now reigned. Father 
and chick addressed themselves to the business 
of reducing the available grass in the field. Nature 
never produced a more solicitous parent. The 
chick was not allowed to go far from the father’s 
side and if it attempted to do so, a rapping signal 
of the snare drum quickly brought it back, for it 
was a model of obedience. If separated from its 
parent, it piped unceasingly in its queer little 
voice and ran contentedly to its father’s side when 
teleased. 
By autumn the baby down had been replaced 
by a heavy coat of excelsior-like feathers, and 
except for its size, the young emu was a replica of 








formed to bird customs in America, and nests 
always in May or June. An explanation may be 


Father and chicks three months old. 


its parents. Thinking that by now the father 
(Continued on page 54) 




















Johnnie wriggled out 


OHNNIE KELLY popped in to see me the other 
day. 
“Say, Mr. Boyer,” he began, “why don’t you tell 
the Boy Scouts how I cleaned up the gang that 
helped Heinie Snyder in his plots against the Ticonderoga 
Graphite Works?” 

“Why, Johnnie,” I answered, surprised at his question, 
“vou never did clean them up. Nobody has ever seen or 
heard of any of them from that day to this. That’s why. 
If I were just inventing stories, of course I could Ee 

“You’re slow!” interrupted Johnnie  disgustedly. 
“What's the dif? Didnt you ever in your life tell a 
whopper? The fellers would all like to hear about that; 
and, Gee! I'd like you to make me out a real hero, ’stead 
“ jist snitchin’ on me all the time.” 

“If you want to be a hero, why don't you write it your- 





self?” I suggested. 

“Oh, boy! I would if I tought I could git away with 
it. How do you go to work when you want to write a 
make-believe story?” 

“TI don't,” said I. “ You save me the trouble of making 
up stories, Johnnie. All I have to do is to find out what 
you have been doing, put it down exactly as it happened, 
and there you are.” 

“Yare,” retorted Johnnie, a trifle tartly I imagined, 
“T’ve noticed that. Lots o’ times you had a chanst to 
stretch it a bit and make me more comfortable, and you 
was too goody-goody to do it, even for a friend!” 

“Oh, now, don’t blame me for sticking to the truth, 
Johnnie.” 

“ Well, how does these other fellers that only jist writes 
whoppers—how do they do it? F rinstance, I want to git 
mixed up with Snyder’s gang, and they’re a tough bunch. 
How’ll I start?” 

“ Pick out a nice, lonesome spot where dark deeds might 
fittingly take place, go there, and write your story. Take 
the old, deserted Zee mansion. There you will find an 
atmosphere of mystery that should be an inspiration— 
musty old hand-carved chairs and tables, dusty, ghostly 
rooms and haunted halls, creaky stairs, a cellar and a 
subcellar that smell of mystery, and even, I wager, a 
venerable old clock to tick off the fatal seconds. Every- 
thing that you turn your eyes toward will suggest ideas. 
Try it.” 

“S’pose you think I ain’t got the nerve to go there!” 
said Johnnie. “ Here’s where I fool you. I’m goin’ to be 
a author.” 


I] E borrowed from me a bottle of ink, a couple of pens 
 —one he considered not sufficient—and enough paper 
to write a novel. And off he went. 

He picked out the long library of the sombre house as 
his writing-room. It was late afternoon, and the house, 
being set in’ a grove of old, old trees, was quite dark 
within. An old spirit-lamp that had not been used in 
sixty years was on the stone shelf over the open fireplace. 
It had no wick. He took off the cap that had kept its 
contents from evaporating all these years, and stuck into 
the hole a candle which he had brought with him. Placing 
this on the ponderous library table in the center of the 
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By Wilbur S. Boyer 


room, he drew up a high-backed chair of eighteenth 
century oak, spread his writing materials before him and 
set to work. 
FEARLESS KELLY 
by 
JOHN KELLY 


ANG! BANG!! BANG!!! 

Three shots rang out loud. One took off Keliy’s 
kelly, another hit the pistol in his back pocket, and the 
third took a small hunk out of his ear. 

“Pretty punk shooting,” sneared our hero as he calmly 
stooped down to pick up his lid, “ I wunder whose getting 
fresh I bet its that Snyder gang the big stiffs. Nobody 
aint been able to catch the fellers that helped the spy 
Snyder try blowing up the Grafight works but the guver- 
ment counts on me laying the miscreants low and I aint 
going to disserpoint the guverment of the greatest nation 
on the hole earth the U. S. hurrah!” 

So saying he dived head first over the six-foot hedge 
that happened to be alongside the rode and lit on the backs 
of two whoppin big brutes who was hid back there to do 
the murderous deed jest as they started to shoot sum more. 

BANG BANG! went there wepons but the shots went 
crazy. 

BANG BANG went John Kelly’s fists for he hadn't got 
time to hawl out his six shooter. The two cowards was so 
serprized that they beat it. Only one put out his leg and 
triped Johnnie so he didnt get a chanst to snatch out his 
trusty revolver before the villians vanished from the face 
of the earth. 

“Thats two bad,” he growled as he got to his feet and 
picked up his dicer again. “I betcher those fellers are up 
to sum new mischief again. The wars over but one of em 
had a red hat and the other had a red hankerchief so I 
betcher there REDS and there trying to overthrow the 
U. S. Guverment. T'll jest keep my eye skint and foil 
there plot so saying he drew out a razor and shaved off 
his black musstassh in a hurry 





( HE author crossed this out, and in answer to my 

query, explained, “ Say, do you think when I dream 
about me bein’ a hero that Im red headed and freckled 
faced with a pug nose and skinney? I'll say I don’t. I’m 
built like Jack Dempsey and Jess Willard and Im hand- 
some, I'll tell the world.”) 


S° saying he drew out a white beard from under his 
J shirt and put it on; and he turned his coat inside out 
and while it was green inside it was gray on the outside 
and by turning the outside inside he got the inside green- 
side outside and it looked like a different coat which was 
a good disgize. And nobody would of reckernized him as 
Kelly the foiler of Snyder the spy. 

He sneeked up to tie Zee mansion wiggling on his 
stumick part the time and it was dark so he didnt get 
There was a lite in the libary. He crawled on the 
stoop and peeked in. Four men was sitting before the 
blazing fire in the fire-place. One was a big fat man with 
a feirce head of scrambled hair and a musstache like a 
walrus. 

“ Dot plan vass no goot,” said this geezer, “I got anuder 
plan mooch better alretty ausgespielt.” 

“ Ah ha!” said Johnnie to himself, “I guess that maybe 
he is a Heinie. The plot thickens.” So he listened‘sumore. 

“Go ahead Hans and tell us,” said another feller who 
had a slippery black musstash and heavy eyebrows and a 
gold watch chain and who was scowling like a real villian. 

“ All rite Popemoffsky said Hans. The President of the 
United States is coming down Lake George in 
a motor-boat to meat the guvner of New York 
at the Fort William Henry Hotel at the other 
end of the lake to have a private talk about 
what to do about us setting off bums and 
burning places and upsetting railroad trains 
and all those other splendid things for the 
Bullshevichy kind of guverment that we want 
in these punk U. S. And he is coming almost 
alone with only a couple of fellers to run the 
launch becaws he dont think anybody knows 
about his coming and he dont want the people 
to ketch on how reel scared the guverment is 
over the situation. Well, WE know hes com- 
ing and we will give him a real brotherly re- 
ception ha, ha!” And Hans showed his teeth 
in an ugly smile. 

“Ha, ha!” hissed Popemoffsky, “that will 


caught. 


Illustrated by Frank J. Rigney 


be some jokesky, believe ME. When is he gekommen?” 

Hans took out his watch. “In a hour,” he answered, 
“Its time to get our craft already.” 

“Theres only one thing I’m scared of,” said Pope. 
moffsky. “ Whats that said Hans I know said a third 
feller who had not spoken. He was a little runt but aj} 
mussle and as savage as a bulldog “he is thinking that 
maybe Johnnie Kelly will find out and then its GOOD 
NIGHT SHIRT!” 

“ Dunder!’ snarled Hans, “ Du hast said it, Itchyvitch! 
If Johnnie Kelly finds it out, we are undone. He is two 
schmart for us yet alreatty. Did you hear what he done 
to von Punk and Fritz Seidel down by the hedge?” 

They all shuddered. 


HE writing ceased at this point and Johnnie peered 

around. He was sure there was no one else in the 
house, but he would feel more comfortable if he looked 
in the hall. Investigation revealing nothing, he returned 
to his chair and drew up his feet into the seat. There is 
an uncomfortable feeliag of possible attack—foolish, of 
course—when one’s legs hang down in a room with a dark, 
deserted hallway close by. He resumed his composition, 


JIU cant scare him of coarse said Itchyvitch, but you 
can ” He drew his ugly looking knife across his 
own throte and went “ s-s-s-a-k ” with his mouth to reper- 
sent the sound of Kellys throte being cut and he made a 
horrible grin. 

Jest then our hero heard hevy breathing near him. He 
slid around the corner of the house and wiggled through 
a winder into the inside and laid cheeky. Bymeby some- 
one come in the room where he was laying and felt all 
around and almost touched him, and he could see green 
eyes trying to see him, but he shut his own eyes so he 


ae 





.couldnt be seen and the feller never caught him. Then he 


creeped up stairs and the stairs creaked. 

“Whats that?” bellered Hans. 

A man glided in the front door to his side. It was Von 
Punk, one of the two fellers that Johnnie landed or when 
he dived over the hedge in the first chapter. “ Sumbody 
was listening outside the winder,” whispered Von Punk 
in a horse whisper. 

“Search the house,” hissed Hans who was the chief of 
the gang since Snyder committed sewerside. 


A GAIN the pen ceased its scratching. A breeze had 

stirred the candle, and the dancing of grotesque 
shadows on the floor and walls of the commodious library 
had an uncanny effect upon the. boy. Though Reason told 
him he was foolish, the goose flesh crept over him. He 
put a boot-jack on the table to protect his candle from 
draughts, and continued. 


















“[’ll say I am,” proudly 
said the impressive figure 
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EXSITING chase begun. Johnnie wiggled out of 
the room over the fanlite while Popemoffsky was 
sneaking through the door rite under him with a long ugly 
knife in his teeth and the villian never saw him. He tip- 
toed up into the garret, opened a winder quiet and easy, 
ot over the windersill and hung by his hands and said 
oe prayers and dropped kerflop into a soft flour-bed 
so he was glad hed said his prayers and beat it for the 
"Ge up the lake he seen a white pair of wings like a 
sea-gull and he knowed it was the spray shooting out both 
sides from the bow of a speed-boat and he knowed the 
only speed-boat that would come along like that in the 
moonlite at that time of night was the one that had the 
President of the grand old U. S. on bord. 
“J must warn him,” said Johnnie threw 
his teeth. 

He ran up the bank about a mile to 
get out of sight so the REDS wouldn’t 
see him in the water and take a shot at 
his bean above the billows. Then he kicked 
off his shoes without undoing the laces 
like I've read fellers do in stories and if 
any other hero can do it Johnnie can so 
he done it. And he swum out with power- 
ful Austraylean crawl strokes going 
threw the water as fast as a porpus and 
making no noise like a eel, 

On come the launch on went Kelly. 

“Im afraid they are going to get by 
me without seeing me,” he growled. 

But he got a wiggle on and jest as the 
boat was skooting by he let out a holler 
loud enough for those in the boat to here 
but not loud enough for the villuns on 
shore; and he waved his cap and the 
steersman seen it and thought maybe it 
was som anarchisL and steered away. 

“President ahoy!” yelled Johnnie, 

“I'm Johnnie Kelly!” 

“Stop the boat!” thundered the president, “I’ve heard 
of Johnnie Kelly. He wouldnt be swiming out hear in 
the lake on a moonlight night and yelling at me jest for 
fun; their must be somthing important for me.” So they 
hawled the hero on board and he told the President about 
the gang’s plot. 

“What shall we do?” asked the president, who was 
disgized in a beard and an overcoat pulled up to his 
eyes and a slouch hat. “It seems like a desprit situation 
have you anything to sugest Mr. Kelly?” 

“Sure,” said Johnnie politely, “you bet your socks I 
have.” And he whispered his plan to the president. 

“Thats a swell idea,” said the pres. “ But that will put 
your life in danger.” : 

“Thats nothing,” said Kelly modestly. “I’m after this 
gang, and I’ll only be doing my duty, sir.” 


HE author came near to overturning the ink-bottle 
when a board somewhere snapped sharply. He took 
a deep breath to steady himself and went on. 
egg your rite,” said the Pres. “ We'll try your 
plan.” 

“There they come now,” chuckled Johnnie as a swift 
red hydroplane boat (not a airplane hydroplane) darted 
out from the shore near the Zee mansion. 

The Silver King was the name of the boat that had the 
Pres. on. It was awful swift but of coarse a hydroplane 
boat is a heap faster then any ordinary motor-boat that 
dosent stick most all its lenth out of the water and skip 
along like a stone on top like a hydroplane dose, so the 
Silver King had a swell chanst I dont think. 

Well, it was a beaut of a race but I aint got candle 
enough to rite about it and the villians caught up after 
an exciting chase and come alongside and they all jumped 
abord with knifes in there teeths and revolvers in both 
hands. 

“Hands up!” yelled their leader who was Itchyvitch 
beeaws Hans was two fat too go chasing around in a 
motor-boat and jumping from one to another while they 
was going so hed stayed behind in the Zee house. 

“Who do you want?” demanded the Pres. in a deep 
voice from the back seat standing up with one hand tucked 
in the opening in front of his coat buttoned up but not 
— down his collar but keeping his head in like a 
turtle. 


the stern. 

“Then we want you,” said Itchyvitch with a snarl. 

“Take me and let the others go free and they wont put 
up no fite,” said the Pres. magnificently. 

“Alright jump aboard,” agreed Itchyvitch. 

The Pres. said goodby very dignified and told the crew 
of the Silver King to tell the people of the U. S. not to 


“Are you the President of the U. S.” asked Itchyvitch. re =. , 


“I'll say I am,” proudly said the impressive figger in SS = s 


mourn for him becaws.he was only doing his duty and he 

shook hands with everybody and wispered under his breath 

without moving his lips to the feller pertending to oil the 

engine and the suposed engineer nodded that he under- 
Ke a s stood. 

Mi When the hydro got 

iN | away from the Silver 

| King, Itchyvitch come 

and stood over the Pres. 

and said “Ha, ha!” 

Now we've got you in 

our power. Howd you 

like to taste this?” 

And he held in front of 





“Look at the clock” hissed Hans 


the victims face a long snakey knife and he kep twisting 
it around, but the Pres. only jest smiled and wasnt scared 
at all. 


HE story again paused. Johnnie let his pen drop. 

Boards of an old house always creak, and the wind 
will persist in making peculiar wails through cracks and 
crannies. Even when a fellow knows all this, it annoys. 
For a minute the author debated whether he could not 
write better without so much “atmosphere ”—he pooh- 
poohed himself out of this mood, however. Pulling the 
shortening candle a little higher out of the old lamp, he 
picked up his pen once more. 


HEN Itchyvitch seen he couldn’t get the Pres. goat, 
he sneered, 

“Wait till you see what’s coming to you, my proud 
bird.” : , 

They took him into the library of the Zee house and 
there was Hans sitting in a big chair waiting with a sneer 
too. and they set the Pres. facing the long table and they 
all set around and had a fake trial. 


HE candle sputtered. Johnnie saw that if he intended 
; to finish his thriller in one sitting, he must scribble 
ast. 
| | “ Popemoftsky, what 
i,t asked Hans. 
! “Death!” hissed the villian, 


is your verdic?” 


HE light grew dim. The author saw 
that it was being drowned in its own 
| melted wax. He drew it out still higher 
until it was balanced precariously on the 

: rim of the lamp-well. 
| 


' LL the other REDS voted the same 
way. 
“To the dungeons with him!” ordered 








| ul/ 5 


There was a blinding flash 
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Hans in a terruble voice that would make most men shivver. 

The Pres. clamly took out his watch and seen that the 
Silver King had time to get to the Fort William Henry so 
he smiled. 

“TI guess its time to stop all this low comedy,” said he 
dignified. 

“What do you mean?” asked Itchyvitch and all the 
others in one choreus. 

“T mean you cant. beat the grand old U.S. A. You are 
foiled again.” And the Pres. turned down his coat collar, 
pulled off his slouch hat and his false beard and yanked 
two revolvers from his behind pockets and covered the 
crowd HANDS UP! 

“Dunder and Blitzen!” howled Hans, “It aint the 
President its Johnnie Kelly!” 

“Johnnie Kelly!” cried all the REDS 
in alarm. “ He has fooled us” and they 
all looked sick. 

Popemoffsky walked in. “Dont let 
that worry you, comrades,” he laughed 
cruelly right at the frowning revolvers, 
“] kinder thought somthing was phony 
so I chased after the Silver King and 
took the hole crowd off and they are all 
tied up on the floor upstairs in the libary 
like turkeys ha, ha!” 

So serprised was Kelly at this news 
he let his six-shooters drop to his side; 
and quick as a_ wink Popemoffsky 
grabbed him; then they all piled on 
and tied him up in a hurry. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Popemoffsky. 
“It ain’t true. I didn’t get the Silver 


King. I was jest saying it so we'd get 
Kelly off his guard; and I guess I 
lone it.” 


“Td rather have Johnnie Kelly then 
the Pres.,” said Hans, “because he is a 
dangerous enemy. 

They took him down to a stone room 
far below the earth and they set him in a high-back chair. 
Right over his head was a clock with weights that you pull 
up to make the clock go, and as the clock goes the weights 
come down slowly. And they had a poisonous rattlesnake 
hung by the tail to won-of the weights right over Kelly's 
head, so as the weight come down the rattler’s venimus 
head would come nearer and nearer to his face. 

“ All you fellers git out in a hurry,” said Hans. “ Leave 
him to me,” and they done it. 

“Look at the clock,” hissed Hans, with a cunning leer. 
“You-have foiled us for the last time, Mr. Kelly. It has 
a rubber face, which doesn’t conduct electricity. One wire 
of a battery is connected with the hands. There is a nail 
at the half-past mark. When the minute hand gets to 
half-past it will blow up the passage leading to this 
dungeon and fill it with solid rock soes you'll be buried 
alive. It is now twenty-five after nine. Ha! ha! And 
underneath your chair is a bum. See the train of slow 
powder sprinkled on the floor over to this pile of matches? 
The matches have been rubbed on a piece of cheese. Watch 
them. Now I think I’ll leave you to your fate.” 

And he walked out. 


(\ HE author looked at the candle. He had hopes that 
it would hold out. Its flicker made those fantastic 
shadows most disconcerting. On he wrote, feverishly. 


UR hero watched the snake getting nearer and nearer 

to his face, but so very slowly, and its poisonous 
fangs was sticking out greedily, but Kelly didn’t tremble. 
He was busy thinking how to get out. Then he watched 
the cheesy matches, and a big rat came out and took a 
nibble, and it set off the matches, and the powder begin 
to burn slowly toward the bum under his chair; but he 
watched it calmly. And he thought, “ Maybe the best way 
is to let the bum explode and shoot me right out into day- 
lite and safety.” But when he looked up he seen the ceil- 
ing was all solid rock, and he’d be mashed as flat as a ripe 
tomato, so that prospec’ was not inviting. Then he saw 
the minute hand at twenty-nine after, and the snake made 
a pass at him, and hissed when it missed, but he saw how 
next time he was going to get stung, and the train of fire 
toward the bum was almost there, and— 


|. wee There was a blinding flash, a loud report, and 
the young author was in total darkness. 


WENT with Johnnie to the Zee mansion the next day 
to rescue his manuscript. I found the ink bottle spilled 
over the last page, the pen in one corner of the room, 
Johnnie’s hat in another, the portieres over the doorway 
pulled down as by some one departing in a hurry, the 
spirit lamp still on the table, but no sign of candle. My 
eye, however, caught directly over the table a smear of 
(Continued on page 62) 











Westward Ho— 
LEFT New York, 
January 13th, for 
an extended 
Western trip, and 


irticular to attend 


in p 

the Western Round- jas 

Up, the conference of 5 4 

Scout Officials repre- 

senting California, Ari- 

zona, New Mexico, 

Colorado, Utah, Ne- j 
vada, Wyoming, Idaho, 

Oregon, Washington - & 
and Montana. On my 

way I stopped off at 

ittsburgh, where some £ 


of the Allegheny Scouts 


gave a mighty fine 
demonstration, and Dr. George 


J. Fisher inspiring 
statement as to why he had de- 
cided to devote his entire time 
to the promotion of the Scout 
Movement. My next stop was 
at Chicago, where we had a 
luncheon and informal scout conference. 


gave an 


At Ogden, my 
next halt, I was delighted at being met by a bunch of first- 
class scouts and a bunch of candidates, as well as by a 
delegation of Scout Officials and my National Headquar- 
ters comrades, Messrs. Wilder and Barclay, respectively, 
of the Sea-scouting Department and the Department of 
Education, 


Splendid Scouting in California Towns 
T Bakersfield, California, we were taken to the Scout 
week-end camp site, and at Stockton, Fresno and 
\lameda we were royally entertained, as we were also at 
Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco, Everywhere I was 
impressed by the splendid spirit of the boys I met, and 
am confident that Pacific Coast Scouts are making a splen- 
did record in Scouting. At Stockton I reviewed all the 
enrolled Scouts and met for dinner with leading citizens 
of the town, headed by Senator Boggs of the Local Council. 
At Alameda we were much interested in the entertain- 
ment given us, together with the large group of scout 
mothers, fathers and sisters in one of the large motion 
picture houses. The whole program was fine, especially 
the camp pictures. 

A unique feature of the meeting in Berkeley was the 
presence of a group of deaf and dumb scouts. Everything 
said at the meeting was interpreted by a teacher 
in sign language. Later I shook hands with 
each of these boys, and was delighted with the 
way in which they were carrying out our pro- 
gram, in spite of their handicap. Many of them 
had Liberty Loan medals. 

At all of these Chief Sea Scout 
Wilder and Commodore Longfellow gave inspir- 
ing talks. No group of boys can listen to either 
of these veteran scouts without thoroughly en- 
joying the process and getting their scout en- 
thusiasm raised to the nth power. 


meetings 


San Francisco’s Welcome 

N Monday, January 26th, the Boy Scouts of 
O San Francisco were assembled in the ro- 
tunda of the City Hall and were addressed by 
Chief Sea Scout Wilder and Commodore Long- 
fellow and myself, as well as representatives of 


the city government. An interesting feature of 


ational Council 


Edited by James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 






San Francisco the biggest and the 
best Boy Scout Council in America. 
Mr. Moore, our newly elected presi- 
dent, has also been doing all in his power to help along. I 
am sure, Mr. West, that every Boy Scout would like to 
shake your hand today and tell you how glad he is that he 
can see his chief; but as that is hard to do, I will shake 
hands with you for the whole bunch, and tell you we will 
stick by you until every boy in the United States is a Boy 
Scout. 

“If your stay in San Francisco was a little longer we 
would show you the stuff that a San Francisco Scout is 
made of. We have in this city already organized 88 
Troops, and we are going to make it possible at your next 
visit to have you inspect every one of the Troops. I am 
sure, Mr. West, that in your annual report to the city 
of New York you will tell them the stuff that a San Fran- 
cisco Scout is made of. 

“In my closing remarks I wish to tell you that Mr. Ray- 
mond QO. Hanson requests me to invite you this evening at 
the Annual Dinner to make a response in the welcome of 
which I am now giving you. Furthermore, I think that 
every Boy Scout this afternoon will have the satisfaction 
of saluting the Chief Scout Executive. 


The Boy Scout Jamboree 
As we reported in last month’s issue, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell has invited us to be represented at 





Boy scouts at the Por 





BOYS’ Lipp 


Ews 


an International Seout 
gathering to be held 
overseas, July 30 to 
August 7th. Practice 
games are scheduled to 
begin July 25th. We 
are hoping to send q 
delegation of about two 
hundred Boy Scouts, 
under suitable leader. 
ship, the expense of the 
journey being defrayed 


by the local councils 
sending their respec- 


tive representatives. 
Full details of the jan- 
boree will appear in 
late issues of Scouting 


t Said Armenian Refugee Camp : 
and in Boys’ Lirg, 


National Council 
Meeting 
The Annual National Council Meeting, which brings 

leading scout men from all over the country to talk ohent 
and plan for more good things for you boys, will be held 
in New York City, March 25th and 26th. The plans are 
that it will be followed on the 27th by-a Monster Boy 
Scout Rally, including anywhere from five to ten thousand 
boys. Of course, this Annual Meeting will be begger 
and more important than any other we have held, as we 
shall have passed our tenth birthday then and have started 
on a new decade, 


A Message Which Came Over With Cardinal Mercier 
Every scout knows of or has seen the great Cardinal 
Mercier, whose name will always stand out as one of the 
distinguished figures of the war, though a man of peace 
himself. It will be interesting, therefore, to you all to 
know that Cardinal Mercier’s secretary, Mr. Francis Des- 
sain, brought with him in person a message to the Boy 
Scouts of America from a friend of his, Georges De 
Harque, Chief Scout for the Province of Antwerp. Among 
other things, the Antwerp Chief Scout says: “I could not 
refrain from asking of your good will, if the occasion 
presented itself, to act as our messenger, to express to 
them (the Boy Scouts of America) the gratitude for all 
that their people have so generously done for our people.” 
He goes on to say that the Boy Scouts of Antwerp carry 
on their troop banners “a cascade of ribbons in the United 
States colors, in order to commemorate the spontaneous 
spirit of great generosity for the misfortune of 








our country.” 

It will also be interesting to know that Car- 
dinal Mercier himself is much interested in 
scouts and scouting. Just before his departure 
from America he reviewed a grand parade of 
Belgian Scouts and addressed them at a great 
meeting in Malines. 

Although it comes to you a little late, the spirit 
which went with it is at all times seasonable and 
welcome. The message, which was addressed in 
French to Mr. Livingstone, is in substance as 
follows: 

“The Association of Belgian Boy Scouts pre- 
sents to you the expression of its best wishes on 
the occasion of Christmas and New Year, and 
asks you to be kind enough to share these with 
the Boy Scouts of America.” 





New Insignia Regulations 











this meeting was The Executive 
the address of Committee of the 
welcome given by National Council 
Scout Harry Lie- Sins eemmenall adie 

Troop 18 vl 3. ' 
Sots, TP ™ tain new  regula- 


San Francisco, as 
follows: 

“Mr. West, I 
this afternoon rep- 
every Boy 
and Boy 
official to 
welcome you to 
the city of San 
Francisco as our 
executive, 


resent 
Scout 
Scout 





‘‘Every Boy 
Scout is doing his 
utmost to make 





tions governing in- 
signia. It will 
probably be some 
months before the 
new insignia re- 
quired can be 
made up and in 
stock, but an- 
nouncement wil! 
be made in Scout- 
ing when these are 
ready. for order- 








ing. The new in- 
(Cont..on page 68) 
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last five minutes 
basketball 
The score a 
tie. Hot bodies 
dashing; @ thunder of 
cheers; the shrill whistle of 
a referee. 
“Foul on Dingmans, hold- 


HE 
of a 
game. 


ing!” 
A hoarse rumble of disap- 
probation followed the an- 
nouncement. The gallery 
stirred restlessly ; there was a 
mumble of heavy voices. 
“ Muckers !” someone called. 
But the referee held up his 
hand at that, and the Rari- 
tan captain glanced warn- 
ingly at the overcrowded bal- 
cony. 
“Cut 
manded. 
The players grouped them- 
selves around the basket. The 
Raritan center, taking his place slowly, measured the dis- 
tance to the hoop. Sudden quiet filled the gymnasium. 
The ball sailed in a graceful semi-circle toward the bas- 
ket, struck the supporting wall and bounced out. Three 
men leaped for it; there was a tussle, the whistle blew 


it out!’ he com- 


again. 

“Jump!” 

Two of the players, a Raritan forward and an oppos- 
ing guard, stood expectantly, feet together, one arm of 
each behind his back. The. ball shot into the air; they 
jumped. But suddenly a hand shot out, striking the 
Raritan player fairly on the chin, causing him to lose 
his balance and fall heavily to the floor. He lay there an 
instant, seemingly stunned; the whistle blew. 

“Foul on Dingmans. Pushing!” 

The rumble in the balcony renewed itself. Bill Hard- 
ing, the victim of the foul, rose slowly, brushing his 
padded trunks mechanically. His face was expression- 
less; he wasted not even a glance at the opposing for- 
ward, Plug Gardner, center on the Raritan team, re- 
garded Bill with resentful eyes. 

“Fight back,” he whispered hoarsely. 
nerve?” 

But the other boy did not answer. Instead, he took 
his place beneath the basket, waiting. Gardner, his lips 
shut grimly, walked slowly to the thirty foot mark, 
measured the distance to the hoop, and tossed the ball 
forward. It fell through with a soft swish. The gallery 
yelled happily. 

“Oh, you Plug!” someone called. 

The Raritan center smiled. But it was a grim smile, 
almost a sneer. For Plug Gardner was mad, fighting mad. 


“Where’s your 


HE game had been a hard one, harder by a good deal 

than they had anticipated. Their opponents were 
not a college team, but an athletic club from the neigh- 
boring town of Dingmans which had been secured to play 
in the college gymnasium after a last moment cancellation. 
It was supposed to have been only a practice contest for 
Raritan; instead, it had proved to be a real struggle, with 
bitterness on both sides. The athletic club, always hostile 
to anything collegiate, was bent upon:humbling the col- 
lege varsity if such a thing was possible. It was a good 
basketball team, too; men who had played for years, who 
knew every angle of the game. 

To the college, the contest was of no importance what- 
ever; and, had the visitors played clean and hard, they 
probably would have won with surprising ease for it had 
been the intention of Coach Hill to try out his second 
string men, to give the substitutes a chance. But Ding- 
mans had not played cleanly; instead, they had made a 
personal issue of the game; had chided and sneered at 
the college players; had used their limbs and bodies il- 
legally, had taken every unfair advantage which had come 
their way. At first the college men had attempted to ig- 
hore their tactics, had followed the rules of the game, had 
played squarely, as gentlemen should. But, after a time, 
the quick-tempered members of the team grew resentful; 
they did not resort to unfair play, but they speeded up 
their game. They played hard but openly, taking what 
came their way and keeping their mouths shut. The as- 
pect of the game changed; it grew rougher, sharper; there 
were frequent personal flurries. But always this funda- 
mental difference was noticeable; the visitors tripped, el- 
bowed and slashed; the home team did not. 

But they fought back, nevertheless. That is, all but 
Bill Harding. As far as Bill was concerned, he might 









the 


a practice contest with 
tripped him, he got up again 
and followed the ball; when someone elbowed him, he 
rubbed the affected spot quickly and kept on. with the 


just as well have been in 
scrubs. When an opponent 


He worked harder probably than any man on the 
floor, but he did not fight. All his energies were concen- 
trated on playing the game. Neither, however, did he 
run away from anyone; if an opponent held the ball un- 
guarded, Bill leaped upon him, and even though occasicn- 
ally he was rewarded with some uncalled for punishment, 
he took his medicine unflinchingly. 

To the aggressive Plug Gardner, however, Bill was 
“lving down.” The Raritan center, red-headed and Irish, 
glowered at his teammate with accusing eyes. He had 
always suspected that there was a yellow streak in Bill 
somewhere; and now he knew it. A sudden unreasonirg 
rage, born of the excitement of the moment, swept over 
him. It was not rage against the visiting team, however; 
it ‘was all directed at Bill Harding, the member of his 
own team who did not have the nerve to hit back when im- 
posed upon. Plug, playing mechanically but with his 
staunch young heart ablaze with wrath, followed the ball 
like the human bulldog that he was, brushing aside what- 
ever opposition happened to be in his way, gaining his 
object occasionally by the sheer force of his dashing tac- 
tics. But he did not make baskets; Bill Harding did that, 
three of them in rapid succession less than a minute be- 
fore the end of the game. 


game. 


UT Bill could have made a hundred baskets for all 

that it would have mattered to Plug. Bill was a quit- 
ter; he “laid down” in a pinch. Still seeing red, Plug 
accosted his teammate in the dressing room. 

“Why didnt you fight back?” he demanded aggres- 
sively. ‘“ Haven’t you got any nerve?” 

The other boy regarded him with quiet eyes. 

“What's the use of fighting back?” he asked. 
won, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, but you know why, don’t vou?” 

“No, why?” 

“ Because some of us that weren’t yellow had the nerve 
to let those roughnecks see that they couldn’t walk all 
over us.” 

“Oh! 

“Nerve?” Plug snorted. 
it looks like.” 

Bill turned away then; he was a freshman, and the 
other boy was a sophomore; and he didn’t want to start 
anything. But two bright spots of red glowed on his 
cheeks. 

Plug looked after him disgustedly. 

“ Hasn’t even got the guts to pick a fight,” he muttered. 

Other members of the team had witnessed the encounter; 
stories of it got about, somehow. It became nosed around 
the campus that Bill Harding, the freshman phenom, was 
yellow. He could play basketball, of course, but he never 
fought back. He lacked nerve. 

Those who were with Bill a good deal did not give much 
credence to the rumor. Some of them even went so far 
as to register strenuous denials, but when it came right 
down to things, they found that they did not know much 
about Bill. He had come from out West somewhere, had 


“We 


And so you think I haven’t any nerve?” 
“You don’t even know what 


in a basketball game, I’m there to play basketball.” 
paused a moment, and his eyes glared strangely. 
doesn’t take much nerve to fight,” he added. 
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By Earl Reed Silvers 


Illustrated by A. O. Scott 


never heard of Raritan until 
he had met the Raritan col- 
lege physician and _basket- 
ball coach in France a year 
or more ago. Doc Barneby 
had taken to him for some 
reason or other, and had per- 
suaded him to enter Raritan 
when his war service had 
ended. But neither Bill nor 
the Doc had ever volunteered 
any explanation about the 
quiet voiced freshman. Still, 
there was not a better fel- 
low living than the Doc; and 
then, too, Bill had been in 
France. But Plug discounted 
that. 

“Probably with the Quar- 
termaster Corps,” he snorted. 
“Or laying bricks a hundred 
miles back.” 

It got to be sort of an ob- 
session with Plug. He harped 
on it, as the expression goes, 
taking occasion to heckle Bill 
at every possible opportunity, 
finding a sort of grim joy in 
tormenting the other boy. 
And Bill kept quiet through it all, seeking companionship 


in a few members of his own class, apparently indifferent 


to the rumors which he must have known were being 
circulated about him. He continued to play forward on 
the Raritan basketball team; in fact, on the court he was 
something of a sensation. In the first five games of the 
season his total of points was larger than that of the 
other four players combined. But he lacked aggressive- 
ness of a certain kind; from the standpoint of Plug and 
his followers he did not stand up to things. He played 
too much like an automaton, too impersonally. The power 
of active resistance seemed to be lacking in his make-up. 
Once, a rather close friend of Bill’s asked him about it. 
“Why don’t you mix up in things a little more?” he 
demanded. “ You know what they’re saying about you, 
don’t you!” 
Bill smiled. ; 
“What people say doesn’t bother me,” he answered. “ If 
I wanted to be a fighter I’d take up boxing; but when I’m 
He 
ae 
“ Anyone 
can do that.” 


HEN the conversation was relayed to the disgusted 
Plug, however, the varsity center chuckled amusedly. 
“You could wallop the everlasting tar out of him and 
he wouldn’t even raise a hand to take a swipe at you,” he 


remarked, after the game with State University. “‘ He’s 
a regular jellyfish.” 
If Bill heard, he gave no indication of it. But after 


Plug was comfortably settled in his single room in Willetts 
Hall, the door opened, and the freshman player walked in 
unannounced. He did not waste any time in preliminaries, 
neither did he speak with any great degree of harshness. 
But he said what he wanted to say straight from the 
shoulder. 

“You seem to take a good deal of unnecessary time in 
telling people how yellow I am,” he began quietly. “ Sup- 
pose you and I have it out right now.” 

Plug was rather nonplussed at first, but he recovered 
himself quickly. He snorted. . 

“Talkfests aren’t in my line,” he answered sneeringly. 
“ And fighting isn’t in yours. So we’d better part right 
now.” 

“Fighting isn’t exactly in my line, I know,” the other 
boy replied evenly. “ But there are exceptions.” He looked 
fairly into Plug’s blazing eyes. “I’ve got a suggestion to 
make. Let’s you and me go up to the athletic field right 
now and have it out.” 

Plug’s jaw dropped. 

“You mean scrap it out?” he asked unbelievingly. 

“Yes, scrap it out; just the two of us, with not a word 
about it afterwards.” 

Plug Gardner had risen to his feet. For a moment 
after the startling suggestion he stood leaning against his 
desk, his face expressive of amazement, disbelief, and 
frank wonder. He didn’t know quite what to make of 
things. He was at least forty pounds heavier than the 
other boy, stronger, more powerful. There would be no 
doubt of the result of a personal contest. And vet 
Suddenly Plug snorted. He saw through the whole thing. 





On the court Bill was something 
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Bill Harding, weighing one single “ beating up” against 
the continued unpleasantness of unceasing heckling, had 
decided on the lesser of two evils. It was courage in a 
way, to be sure; but to Plug’s way of looking at it, the 
desperate courage of cowardice; that of a rat driven into 
a corner and forced to fight for its life. But he wanted 
to be sure. 

“What's the big idea?” he asked. “ What happens after 
you get licked?” 

“It isn't so sure that I will get licked. But when the 
fight’s over, you've got to cut out your line of talk about 
me being yellow.” 

Plug knew then; he had judged the other boy correctly. 
Suddenly he felt immensely superior. 

“Kun away and play somewhere,” he suggested. 
“You know that I won’t fight you; that’s why you came 
here.” 

“ And 
field? ” 

“Take a chance? Humph! 
It would be murder.” 

final? ” 


you refuse to take a chance with me on the 


There won't be any chance 

about it. 
“Ts that 
“ Yes.” 































of a sensation 


“You're a quitter, then. If you are afraid to take—” 
But Plug had turned to his desk. 
“Oh, get out,” he said. 


YOR a moment, the other boy regarded him specula- 
I tively. Then, without another word, he wheeled around 
and passed through the door. Plug waited until his foot- 
steps died down the hall; then started to undress. 

Neither of them said anything about the challenge and 
its refusal; it-was as if some tacit agreement had been 
entered into between them. But Plug let up a bit in his 
heckling; perhaps it was because of some sub-conscious 
admiration which the other boy’s visit had engendered; 
perhaps it was because he felt so self-satisfied at the way 
he had handled the interview. Plug would have rather 
enjoyed a rough and tumble fight in the darkness of the 
athletic field; there was no doubting his courage, the brute 
courage of sheer physical combat. After a time he began 
to feel that he was something of a martyr, with a slight 
mixture of saint thrown in. He was very proud of him- 
self, 

But unreasoning rage gripped him occasionally on the 
basketball court; especially during the rougher games, 
when Bill Harding played in his own impersonal way, as 
if the whole thing was mechanical, without spirit or 
personality. Plug’s antagonism, if a little less open, was 
none the less sincere. Harding was yellow; he didn’t have 
any nerve. j 

Toward the end of the season the element of jealousy 
crept in. Doc Barneby, the coach, began to favor the 
freshman player noticeably; with rather startling regu- 
larity, when fouls were called on opposing teams, the Doc 
signaled for Harding to make the free toss rather than 
Gardner. Plug resented that. He enjoyed being in the 
limelight; he liked to have the eyes of the gallery upon 
him while he stood nonchalantly in the center of the floor 
and twirled the ball between heavy fingers. They knew 
then that he was reliable, steady, to be depended upon. 
The fact that someone else threatened to take precedence 
over him as the team’s foul shooter bothered him more 
than he would have cared to admit. But that the coach 
should put Bill Harding on the job was rubbing it in— 
with salt on his fingers. 

“He'll fall down in a pinch,” he told the coach once, 
half jokingly. “ He hasn’t any nerve.” 

Doc Barneby regarded him for a moment with inscrut- 
able eyes; then turned away. There was something about 

the way he did it which bothered Plug at first, then 
irritated him. 
“Tl show them,” he vowed. 
He practiced long afternoons 


throwing the ball 
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from the thirty-foot mark after that. His accuracy jm. 
proved; he won his place back. Facing the last contest 
of the season, the big game with Hillwood, he was con. 
vinced of his superiority. He knew that he was prop. 
ably the best foul shooter that Raritan ever had. 

The team entered the Hillwood game confidently ; their 
record was better than that of the rival college; they 
were more seasoned, faster. Perhaps it was overcon- 
fidence which caused the upheaval; perhaps Hillwood was 
really stronger than most people believed. But, at any 
rate, the visitors proceeded from the first blast of the 
whistle to play Raritan clean off its feet. It was one of 
those rare occasions in basketball when a seemingly un- 
beatable team suddenly goes to pieces; mechanically there 
is little change in its playing; it goes through all the 
motions of the game, shoots for baskets, passes and drib- 
bles with what is apparently its usual form. 
only one difference. 


There js 
It does not accomplish results, 


- O it was with Raritan. The men held possession of 
the ball as frequently as did their opponents; they 
were given plenty of opportunity to score points. But 
they did not score them. They fell down in the pinch. 
And, falling down, they began to forget the brand of 
basketball that long hours of practice had taught them; 
they reverted to prep school tactics, playing individually 
and not as a team. They battled as five separate men 
rather than as a single unit. And when the referee's 
whistle proclaimed the end of the first half, they found 
themselves on the short end of a 24 to 13 score. 

Doc Barneby straightened out the tangle during the 
intermission. He did not mince words, telling them in 
crisp and burning phrases just where the trouble lay, 
And when the second period began, the Raritan team 
was revitalized. 

They expected to cut down the lead in the first five 
minutes of play, and then to sweep along to a glorious 
victory. But they found upon resumption of hostilities 
that Hillwood had no intention of concurring in their 
plan; and the result was one of the closest and hardest 
fought games ever played on the college court. Raritan 
was the stronger combination, however; they were going 
at top speed, on the aggressive at all times, desperately 
determined to win out before the final whistle blew. But 
it was evident before half the period had elapsed that the 
game had resolved itself into a fight, not between two 
teams, but between one team and the element of time. 
Given twenty, or even fifteen, minutes and Raritan could 
win; but the allotted span was short, and the victory 
consequently hung in the balance. With eight minutes 
to go, the home team was still six points behind. 

Hillwood, alive to her danger, played purely 
on the defensive; it was her only chance. The 
forwards and center played far down the floor 
under their own baskets, guarding the danger 
zone jealously, clinging to the ball on all possi- 
bie occasions, delaying the game. And it looked 


cessful; with four minutes to go, she still held 
to her six-point lead. 

Raritan called upon the last ounce of her re- 
serve then; the team became a veritable whirl- 
wind. Plug Gardner, beside himself with that 
unreasoning rage with which a hard fight always 
affected him, dashed and dribbled and charged, 
his eyes alight with the glow of battle, his hair 
rumpled, his voice calling hoarse encouragement 
to his teammates. Something of his spirit com- 
municated itself to the other players; the game 
grew rougher, the fouls frequent. Excitement 
reigned; the din of cheering hundreds mingled 
with sharp cries of the contestants and the shrill 
blast of the referee’s whistle. 


ITH only two minutes remaining, Hillwood 

was still five points in the lead. An over- 
hand shot by Bill Harding cut off two of the 
precious counts, however; thirty seconds later, a 
sensational shoulder toss by the same player 
almost equalled the score. Pandemonium broke 
loose in the balcony. There was one minute to 
play. 

The men lined up, wild-eyed, grim-faced. 
Gardner, his hand above his head, yelled some- 
thing unintelligible. His teammates nodded; 
but Bill Harding smiled. Of the ten players on 
the floor, he alone seemed unaffected by the 
excitement of the moment. He had played a 
great game, had carried the burden of Raritan’s 
attack; had been, more than all the others, re- 
sponsible for the closeness of the score. But, 
still, he took his place calmly, undisturbed. It 
might just as well have been a practice game. 

Plug Gardner, noticing (Cont’d on page 52) 


toward the end as if her methods would be suc-' 
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LOGGERHEAD turtle, having crawled up Snipe 

Point Beach to nest her eggs in the sand, shat- 

tered the rust-eaten top of an iron chest and 

scattered hundreds of doubloons about her. 
Jimmy Terry tracked her to her intended nest, 
turned her over, and at daybreak went ashore 
with Fred Hines to get her and four green tur- 
tles that they had captured during the night. 
Jimmy found the first doubloon a few feet be- 
hind ‘the loggerhead. He and Fred, as they 
picked up other doubloons, were so excited they 
trembled like boys who have just come out of 
an icy surf. They turned the loggerhead back 
en her callipee and, when she had crawled sea- 
ward her length, saw the chest filled with gold. 

Though Jimmy and Fred had heard many 
tales of gold having been found in the beaches 
of some of the Florida Keys, they had never 
attempted a treasure hunt. They knew that 
whenever reports reached Key West about find- 
ing some of the gold which Pill Pancho, a Span- 
ish pirate, is said to have buried along the 
Florida coast, hundreds of men had dug into 
the beaches looking for it, just as hundreds 
have tried to find the money Captain Kidd is 
supposed to have hidden in Long Island and 
New England shores, and always with the same 
result—failure. 

Jimmy and Fred liked to fish, to turn turtle, 
to pull big stonecrabs out of their holes in coral 
banks, to drive crawfish or catch them in bully 
nets and to shoot ’coons or catch them in traps. 
And it heightened their pleasure to know they 
could sell all the fish, crabs, turtle, crawfish 
and pelts of ‘coons they got. 


HEY had been out in their motorboat, the 
Jimfred, four days, and the nights of two 
of those days they had watched for turtle at 
Bay Cayjoes, but, as they had turned only one, 
they had decided to try their luck at Snipe Point, 
three miles west of the other place. And a 
loggerhead, digging into the beach with her 
flippers to lay a batch of eggs, had dug over 
the spot when Pill Pancho or some other free- 
booter had buried a chest of gold a century or 
so before. The tides of a century had swept 
sand gradually from over the chest till it was 
less than a foot deep where the turtle dug. 
Having removed the sand from the sides of 
the chest, they tried to lift it, but it crumbled 
into bits; so they put the gold into rice sacks, 
carried it aboard the Jimfred in a dinghy and 
counted it in the cabin. And while they counted, 


a black whirling cloud spread fast in the 
northwest. 
“Seven thousand two hundred and thirty-one, 
Jimmy.” 


“How much is a doubloon worth?” 

“Eight dollars.” 

“See what it comes to in dollars.” 

Fred figured, then answered, “Fifty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight.” 

“ Whee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee |” 

“What's half of it?” 

Fred figured again. 
twenty-four.” 

Jimmy “ Wheed!” again. 

“Let’s beat it for Key West,” cried Fred. 

They came out of the cabin and Jimmy squatted down 
before the engine to get it ready for running, while Fred 
crawled over the cabin to pull up the anchor. 

“Look out there, Jimmy.” Fred pointed to the north- 
west. 

“That’s nothing but a squall and we ain’t got time to 
wait till it passes over.” 


“Twenty-eight thousand nine 


ITH the carburetor wide open and the current 
turned on full, the engine in the Jimfred droned 
like a giant hummerkite as she shot through the outlet of 
Snipe Point Creek into Wall’s Key Lane. A few hundred 
yards from the outlet the propeller struck the jagged 
tooth of a shoal, the shaft snapped and the engine sang in 
frenzied falsetto. Jimmy sprang to the engine and pressed 
the button in the timer. They were nineteen miles from 
Key West. : 

“The shaft’s broken, Fred. 
pull it.” 

We'd better pull to the creek till the squall’s over.” 

_ No, no, Fred; it’s Key West for us. We'll slip on our 
Oilskins,” 


Get the rowlocks; we’ll 


By Samuel E. Harris 
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tack, cheese, marmalade and bananas in his oilskin coat, 
for it was still raining. He gave the package and a sack 
of gold to Fred, and carried a sack and a five-gallon 


wicker-covered demijohn of water himself. With the 
water up to their shoulders just beyond the 











Finally they stumbled up to the shack at the Boca Chica Viaduct. 


A damp breeze swept over the Jimfred; ripples capered 
over the long, sluggish swells; sun rays flickered and died 
out. And then the storm broke. It was,too late when 
Jimmy learned that, instead of an ordinary squall, the 
storm was a heavy northwester. He and Fred strained at 
the oars to try to turn the Jimfred about to get back to 
the outlet, but, broadside to the wind and sea, the dinghy 
was swamped and the Jimfred shipped water till it 
reached above her flooring. Jimmy rushed to the stern, 
pulled out his bowie-knife and cut the dinghy away. 

“We gotta turn her stern to it and scud, Fred.” 

The Jimfred dived deeply into troughs, rocked on the 
crests of billows and dived again. And the rain, in big, 
slanting drops, poured into her, so that she was half filled 
with water when she ran on a coral bar and tore a hole 
in her bottom, within a hundred yards of land on the 
south shore. 

“It’s all up, Jimmy!” Fred’s lips quivered. 

“What's all up? No sir-ree!” 

Jimmy, though but sixteen years of age, was half a head 
taller and nearly thirty pounds heavier than Fred, who 
was a year older; Jimmy was one of those boys who are 
as big as men when half way through their teens. 

He went into the cabin and came out with the sacks con- 
taining the gold. They did not seem to have much in 
them, but they more than made up in weight what they 
lacked in bulk. 

“You carry one and I’ll carry the other.” 

“But what about grub and water?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that, Fred. Ill carry the water 
and you the grub.” 


HE water had not reached to the larder in the upper 
part of the bow of the boat. Jimmy wrapped up hard- 


bar—Fred had the package above his head- 
they crossed a shallow channel to the mud near 
the dense mangroves. It was above their knees. 

These mangroves, massed together, with slip- 
pery, projecting, intertwining roots that looked 
like the arms of mammoth octopi in deadly 
grips, were two miles in depth along the swampy 
shore of the lake. Jim and Fred, struggling 
through the mud entered gap after gap in the 
mangroves, trying to find an opening to the land 
proper, but each time they were stepped by 
tangled roots and low-spreading, interlocking 
branches. 

“We couldn't get through them in a thousand 
years, Fred. And they're full of moccasins 
too.” 

“And the mangroves run like this nearly down 
to Raccoon Key. I don’t think I can make it, 


Jimmy.” 

“Oh, yes, you can! It’s only about fourteen 
miles.” 

“Only! I couldn’t go fourteen miles through 





this mud in a month.” ; 

“Aw, go on, old man! These doubloons could 
make me walk fourteen hundred. Let's hurry. 
I won’t be satisfied till we turn into the road 
this side of Raccoon Key and reach the viaduct 
at Boca Chica and flag a train.” 

Fred had been walking less than two hours 
when he began to complain of being tired. 

“It’s no use, Jimmy; the going's ‘too hard.” 

“Come on, man, come on!” 

“Let’s take a rest.” 

“While we rest let’s eat and drink,” Jimm: 
suggested. 


HE rain had stopped and the wind had died 

down to a calm. It had not been calm 
many minutes before mosquitos and gallinippers 
swarmed around the boys, who, while they ate 
hurriedly, were busy brushing their faces and 
necks. 

“Come on, Fred; if we stay here we'll be eaten 
alive.” 

Their advance was slow, painfully slow in 
Fred’s case. And it was not long before he 
began to complain again. He proposed that 
they hide the sacks in the mangroves and use a 
broken limb as a stake to mark the spot. 

“Me part with this just because I’m tired? 
Hunh-unh, Fred! Till tell you what I'll do; 
I'll cut a strip off the end of one of the sacks 
and tie it around my waist and make the package fast 
to it. And Ill carry both sacks too, and you the demi- 
john.” 

The change relieved Fred. The sun was low in the west 
before he complained again. Jimmy, too, was weary, and 
his ‘face and neck and hands itched and burned from 
mosquito bites. Both boys were eager to rest again, and 
as they had done before, they ate while they rested. Fred 
declared, after they had finished eating, that they could go 
without “ grub ” till the next day and suggested that they 
throw away the remaining food. 

“ Besides,” Fred went on, “you can have your oilskin 
back, and it’ll come in handy, ’cause mosquitoes are thicker 
than ever.” : 

With the coming of darkness a worse plague than mos- 
quitoes attacked them. Sandflies, about the size of pin 
heads, dug into their flesh. 

“Come on, Fred; walking’s ten times easier than this.” 

Jimmy, though relieved of the package of food, was bur- 
dened far more than Fred. He grunted and groaned 
under the weight of the two sacks, and, when they stopped 
again, it was he who suggested a change. 

“Fred, it'll be easier for us to go without water till to- 
morrow. Let’s take a good, long drink and throw away 
the demijohn. You can carry one of the sacks till you get 
tired and then give it back to me.” : 


LMOST exhausted and unable to withstand longer the 
stings of flies and mosquitoes, the boys stopped just 
before midnight, pulled their oilskins over their heads and 
waited for daybreak. The difficult walking made them 
think they had progressed four or five times farther than 
they really had. 
(Continued on page 46) 











ERE, Horace, give me that rifle. 
over to the treasury building just as fast 
as you can travel. Don’t sulk. I know you 
can shoot and we are in a tight fix, but you 
ean do a lot more helping keep the children quiet than 
out here getting a bullet in you the way your father has. 


Now get 


Your mother would never let you stay if she knew. Trot 
along and be quick about it. Do you hear me? 
The boy reluctantly surrendered the gun. There was 


no choice when Captain Johnston ordered, but he turned 


none too rapidly toward the stucco building which in 
ordinary times served as court house and treasury for 


the Maubin district, but had now been transformed into 
a citadel of which the high white walls of its compound 


were the encircling outworks. 



























It was indeed a nerve racking time. Ever since the 
outbreak of the war, there had _ been j fx) } i ite 
sporadic risings in the district as one : Hiif'S 
vy . ” . . 4 ( . 4 _— s { ~ i 

prophet after another announced that Sa / Aum Ey UB 
the time had come and he had received le 


a divine commission to overthrow with 
the help of the Germans the “Ingleese” 
and drive them into the black water 
whence they had come. There had 
been unending rumors, but nothing really 
serious had occurred till the morning be- 
fore, when Ko Bwe, the headman of the 
village of Clelah, fifteen out in 
the jungle to the east, had staggered 
up the steps of the bungalow of Com- 
misisoner Terry. His head and _ shoul- 
ders were covered with dah gashes and 
there were two bullet holes through his 
legs, but he had managed to struggle in 
with the news that his village had been 
destroyed by dacoits who were on their 
to attack Maubin. 


also 


miles 


way 


HE risings of the guerilla Bondulah 

who led them already had _ threat- 
ened several times to become dangerous, 
and, with a band such as Ko Bwe reported to be with 
him, the white community had had no choice but to seek 
shelter behind the walls of the treasury compound. Some 
few of the town’s people had joined them there, but 
most, on first inkling of the approach of the dacoits, had 
taken to the jungle to join them and share in the plun- 
der and that would follow their capture of 
Maubin. 
* The treasury compound had been kept in the best pos- 
sible condition for defence and after the one com- 
pany of Sepoys had Leen stationed at their posts, there 
had been nothing more to do but wait with determination 
to hold out to the bitter end. 

There had been no way to send for help. The telegraph 
line had been cut almost the exact minute that Ko Bwe 
staggered up to Commissioner Terry. Some thought this 
would attract attention at Paya Poon, the garrison town 
of the province, thirty-five miles down the Salwin. This 
was a vain hope, for Bondulah was resourceful enough 
to see to it that one of his men who had been discharged 
from the telegraph service for exacting too much 
baksheesh, should receive and answer, so far as necessary, 
all the messages for Maubin. 

By dusk the dacoits had reached the outskirts of 
Maubin itself and drawn their lines, strengthened by the 
renegade townsmen, around it ready to attack in the 
morning. The night had dragged through with terrib‘e 
anxiety for the defenders of the treasury compound. A 
young lieutenant had tried in spite of the bright moon- 
light to slip down the Salwin in a canoe, and had been 
ambushed and killed before he was out of sight of the 
treasury building. 

The real attack, however, had not begun till dawn, and 
then cautiously with some scattering shots at the walls. 
Bondulah was aware that the ammunition of the whites 
was limited, and he used every means of inducing them 
to waste it. 

There were feigned assaults. Stuffed figures were ad- 
vanced from the surrounding jungle as if endeavoring to 
skulk up to the wails and precious bullets were wasted 
on them. Now and again, some of Bondulah’s more reck- 
less spirits could not be restrained and swarmed up in a 
real attempt to storm the walls. They had so far been 
easily beaten off, but each such assault made a serious 
inroad on the supply of cartridges. 

In the meantime the dacoit snipers from every tre> of 
vantage, had kept incessantly at their work of picking 
off those who exposed themselves. The casualty list 
lengthened. MHorace’s father had been hit 1n the shoulder 
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The Dacoits saw him and sprang to their feet after him. 


and his mother was busy caring for her husband and the 


other wounded. 
a” the morning advanced the situation grew more and 
more serious. Finally about nine o'clock Lieutenant 
Ormsby went to Captain Johnston with a scheme for swim- 
ming down the Salwin for aid. “It seems to be our only 
chance,” was the answer he received to his proposal. “If 
you wish to go, you have my permission. God grant that 
you may get through.” 

Ten minutes later Ormsby slipped into the water at the 
end of the wharf and, keeping as low as possible in the 
water, let himself be carried downstream. Anxious eyes 
watched his progress from the windows of the cupola of 
the treasury building. Horace, with the others, watched 
the speck that was Ormsby’s head as it was borne along 
by the current. 

His knowledge of the river currents gained in many 
fishing expeditions, made him keenly alive to the signifi- 
cance of Ormsby’s every move. Timidity kept him quiet 
for some minutes, but he finally burst out. “ Why on 
earth doesn’t he get in fifty yards closer to the shore? 
That cross current will surely get him where he is now 
and sweep him into the cove where the dacoits are. It is 
too late now, though.” 

Before any one else could speak, Mrs. Terry, the wife 
of the Commissioner, with a manner that lacked only a 
lorgnette to render it complete, after surveying him for 
an instant with all the contempt of a certain type of 
woman for the boy that is heard as well as seen, remarked 
to the others: 

“Well, if it isn’t that child. If I were his mother I 
would see to it that he had better manners. I am sure 
Lieutenant Ormsby will succeed. Surely no one is better 
fitted than he. Just as if it made any difference what 
part of the river he is in, if only it is far enough from 
shore. I think he is doing just the right thing in keeping 
out in the middle.” 

Horace, abashed at the rebuke, slipped out of the room, 
but from a window on the floor below, he saw Ormsby 
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swept into the cove, a slim Talaing canoe shoot out from 
the bank, the bowman rise, plunge a spear into the water 
and draw a limp body into the canoe which then flashed 
back into its lair. 


ORACE had already realized that matters were ex 
ceedingly desperate. He had even Overheard one 
Sepoy officer say: 

“T was with White at Ladysmith, but never in such a 
cobra’s hote as this. We can keep them off as Jong as 
daylight lasts, but our ammunition will not hold out much 
longer than that, and then, with one rush, it will be all 
over but the butchery—and you know Bondulah” 

But Ormsby’s fate aroused him to think with all his 
might as he went down the treasury stairs. “If we 
only had a submarine.” Like a flash an inspiration came, 
He got his favorite dah and went out to where a clump 
of giant bamboos had been cut down to clear a way for 
the rifle fire from the treasury windows. He set to work 
and cut out from near the top of one of them q 
piece consisting of three of the shortest joints he 
could find, which, however, made the total length 
about three feet. Several of the soldiers shouted 
at him to get out of there in native terms that 
fairly made the hair on his neck bristle, but he 
ignored both them and the bullets whining around 
him until he had cut his piece. Then, with a few 
suitable retorts, he carried it to the shelter of a 
shed. 

Another idea occurred to him, and he returned to cut 
out another section. ‘This time, however, he dragged it 
down to the wharf. Watching his chance he slipped down 
and threw it out into the river. He did not wait to see 
what became of it, but went back to his first piece, only 
stopping on the way at a clump of what the natives call 
wah-lah, or blow pipe bamboo. From it he cut a single 
joint. This gave him a tube about three feet long, with 







Yan external diameter of about an inch, which he took to 
ithe piece of giant bamboo. 


. In this, very carefully, with all the skill that years of 
handling the dah had given him, he then cut, close to one 
of the middle joints, two holes in the shell diametrically 
opposite each other, just large enough so that the tube 
of the blow-pipe bamboo could, with a few gentle taps, 
be forced through and project a couple of inches on 
one side. 

Horace put the long end to his lips and sucked his 
lungs full of air, and blew it out. This he did two or 
three times. “I guess that will be all right,” he said, 
“if they do not take me for a cathaboung (porpoise). 
I only wish I could wait till dark, but it would be too 
late then. Let me see, thirty-five miles to Paya Poon. 
I must hurry.” Then he stopped. “No, I don’t think 
I wil. They might get suspicious of the third. I won- 
der if they paid any attention to the first one. Well, 
here goes.” 


O saying, he picked up his piece of giant-bamboo with 

the tube of blow-pipe bamboo projecting through it 
at right angles, and went down to the wharf. There he 
poked around among the rubbish until he found an old 
ball and chain, weighing about ten pounds, such as were 
still used in the jail, and some pieces of rope. Then, 
very cautiously, he groped under the floor of the wharf 
down to the water’s edge. 

Here, in the half darkness and hidden from sight by 
the piles at the upper and lower side of the wharf, he 
tied the iron about his waist with one of the ropes. The 
end of another, hardly more than a string, he tied securely 
about the big bamboo, close to the place where the tube 
pierced it." Taking the free end firmly in one hand, and 
feeling with the other to make sure that his jack-knife 
was open in his pocket, he slipped quietly into the water, 
already yellow from the up country rains. 

The bottom shelved rapidly and the weight was heavy, 
but he kept afloat until clear of the wharf. Then, putting 
the long end of the tube in his mouth and blowing all the 
water from it, he let the iron weight pull him under, un- 
til he checked himself by the string tied to the big bamboo. 
Iie was then about two feet under the surface breathing 
through the blow pipe bamboo tube and effectively con- 
cealed by the muddy water so long as no one investigated 
that innocuous-looking three-joint piece of bamboo, which 
had come to join the other driftwood on the river. 

No one, until he has tried it, can realize the difficulty of 
breathing under water through a bamboo tube. But 
Horace stuck to it. What water leaked in around his 
lips he swallowed. There would be a limit, of course, to 
such a disposal of it, but he hoped by that time to be 
beyond Bondulah’s lines. Another thing that bothered 
him was the current. At the surface he knew the one he 
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was in shifted out to midstream opposite the cove where 
the dacoits were, but how far down that current extended 
he did not know. He could only hope that it went be- 


low his depth. 


HE minutes slipped by. Presently he heard the dip 

of paddles. He could not see through the muddy 
water, and could not judge as to the distance. Then he 
heard a murmur of voices, and finally distinguished some 
of their words. They were Talaings, but their language 
resembled the Burmese he had picked up at the Maubin 
bazar enough for him to get the gist of the conversation. 
The first words Horace heard rivetted his attention. 

A heavy voice said: “ Hi, Ba Tin, see that bamboo out 
there on your right. Had we better see if it has got a 
letter aboard?” 

“What is the use? We looked at one only an hour ago 
and it was nothing but a piece of bamboo. If any of 
those dogs of Jngleese think they can send a letter down 
for help, how in the name of Manu’s thousand devils are 
the swine at the other end going to guess which bamboo of 
all this driftwood has it? Here we’ve come looking for a 
Jouse on the bald head of a Poonghi (Buddhist priest), to see 
if that water-soaked cradle of iniquity of an old log had 
another white calf hiding behind it. I say go ashore where 
we can at least chew our bhang in peace and listen to 
the sahib begging us and the ants to kill him quickly. 
Bondulah is keeping us out of the fun up at the town 
today, but we get into it tonight, whatever his orders may 
be. A fish’s scale for them then. I would rather be eaten 
alive myself like the sahib by red ants while pinned down 
by a spear through my stomach, than miss paying the 
wife of Commissioner Terry for that time down at Sa- 
gine, when she had her saice cut me with his whip because 
I had a load of fish on my ‘head and could not get out 
of the way soon enough to suit her. Let us go ashore. 
Toom Jee might take a crack at the thing though just to 
see if his arm is shaky.” 

There was a report and the tube was nearly jerked from 
Horace’s mouth as the bamboo was hit by a bullet. A 
laugh followed, and the same voice said, “ Any letter of 
those pickled in whisky Ingleese will be well pickled in 
water by the time it gets there. Now let us go back and 
stir up the sahib, if the devils grant he be still alive.” 

The voices died away, but Horace was having to swallow 
more and more water. His tube had evidently been 
cracked by the bullet. He would not mind for a while, 
but he did not dare to come to the surface for some 
time yet. Below Maubin the Salwin took a big bend back 
to the east into the heart of the country that was being 
ravaged by Bondulah’s bands, and though most of them 
would by this time be at Maubin for the expected sack- 
ing, there might be a stray dacoit or two prowling about. 

As the time crawled by, Horace racked his brains. He 
must be approaching the Meejoung deep, where there 
was always a man-eating crocodile lurking. 

He tried to think of the lay of the land in that part of 


the country. He had 
not often been as far 
down as this, but he 
remembered that the 


river here was flowing 
along the side of a hill 
of granite to the Thu 
Gi of devil’s gate where 
it narrowed to a hun- 
dred yards, was swift 
for a half mile, and 
then doubled back on 
the other side. Across 
the hill it was only a 
mile. There was also 
the chance of finding 
a canoe on the other 
side. On the other 
hand there was the pos- 
sibility of encountering 
a dacoit, but a 
eating crocodile was 
almost sure to be M4 
found in the Meejoung 
deep. 

Cautiously he let go 
of the tube and pulled 
himself to the surface. 
For a minute he rested 
and looked around. He 
was none too soon. He = 
saw from the marks on 
the shore that the Mee- S.. 
Joung deep was less 
than half a mile ahead. 
It was ‘a miracle that 
he had not already been 
snapped under by. some 
crocodile, 
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It was now or never. He reached for his knife and 
cut away the iron weight. Then he swam stealthily to 
the left bank, landed on a shoal and as quietly as he could 
stole into the jungle. He had chanced on a fairly well 
worn path and it behooved him to be careful. It was 
well on toward noon and he had to reach Paya Poon by: 
two o'clock if he were to be in time. There were still 
some ten miles to go after reaching the river on the 
other side. 

The path led straight up and over the hill. So far 
Horace had seen no sign of life. He could not have 
much further to go. He vaguely remembered this 
path, having crossed the hill by it with his father once 
in search of jungle fowl. He must be close to the house 
of one of the suspected ringleaders of the rising, Lu 
Galay. 

He was right. Coming out of a thick tangle of low 
bushes, he found himself in front of a house. Beneath it 
was a group of about ten armed dacoits. The path led 
on by the house into the jungle and down to the river. 
To turn back would be to give up. There was nothing 
to do but run for the river, 


HE dacoits saw him and, with a shout, sprang to their 
feet after him. Fortunately, the house was some fifty 
yards back from the path, and, as Horace was half way 
across the little clearing when discovered, he entered the 
jungle with a hundred yard lead on his pursuers. More- 
over most of them were half stupefied with bhang and did 
not run well. It was only two hundred yards now to the 
river. If only there was a canoe there. Evidently the da- 
coits had no guns, for they did not shoot. 

Putting all his water-soaked strength into the race, 
Horace tore down the path as it wound about among 
the beetle palms of Lu Galay’s garden, dodging and 
slipping as he strove to.run along its twists and turns, 
several times missing collision with one of the slim grey 
trunks by a hair’s breadth. Judging from the sounds 
and remarks behind, some of his pursuers were not so 
successful. If only there were no short cut, by which they 
could head him off, there was still a chance though he 
knew at least one of them was gaining rapidly. 

On he raced, finally bursting out onto the river bank 
with a momentum which would have carried him into the 
river, had he not been quick witted enough to use it in 
forcing the smaller of two canoes drawn up on the bank 
down into the water. There was a paddle in it, but he 
must first prevent pursuit. He tugged frantically at the 
big one, but it was too heavy for him to start. - 

A shout only about thirty yards back in the grove told 
him he could not linger. He quickly scooped up the five 
paddles in the big canoe, dumped them into the smaller 
one, and, with a last desperate shove, pushed it out onto 
the river and jumped in just as a dah whirred by his 
head, gashing his scalp, struck the heap of paddles and 
slid with a rattle to the front of the canoe. There was 
a big sampan tied further along the shore, but Horace 
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There was a report and the tube was nearly jerked from Horace’s mouth. 
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felt sure he could outpaddle its single pair of oars, and 
judging from the maledictions hurled after him there 
were no other canoes or paddles. 


OR a time the dacoits tried to follow along the bank 

but, even with the help of a species of path there, the 
current and Horace’s sturdy arms proved too much for 
them. With a last outburst of curses, they gave up. 
Horace’s scalp wound bled some, but a few dashes of river 
water soon checked it and he settled down to paddle ten 
miles in an hour with the current. 

He succeeded, but was nearly exhausted when he finally 
swept around the sharp bend at Paya Poon and drew 
up alongside the launch. Much to his relief steam was 
already up. Some of the answers to telegrams intended 
for Maubin had sounded queer and Colonel Hobbs, com- 
mander of the Paya Poon forces, had determined not to 
trust them at a time when as he had heard Bondulah was 
raising the country. 

He had ordered the launch to be made ready to start 
late that night, and two companies of Sepoys were get- 
ting their knapsacks ready to go on board. When Horace 
drew alongside and gasped out the news that Maubin was 
on the point of being taken by Bondulah, orders flew fast, 
and in ten minutes the soldiers had crowded the little 
two-decked steamer and she was breasting the current 
of the Salwin with every ounce of steam-pressure safety 
would permit. 


ORACE never remembered much of that trip up the 
He managed to keep his eyes open, but he had 
not slept since the previous morning. Now the strain was 
over and all he could do had been done. He could only 
wait and hope they would be in time. The officers tried to 
draw out his story but his thoughts were intent on what 
might be happening at that minute in Maubin, 

Once by the Thu Gi, all kept their eyes glued on the 
banks and the machine guns were set up to send their 
streams of lead into any clump of trees that manifested 
signs of life. Opposite the Meejoung Deep rifles were 
fired at them, and for a time it looked as if a landing 
party would have to be detailed to go ashore and clear 
up the lurking savages. But presently the machine guns 
were brought into action and as belt after belt of car- 
tridges were fired into the cover on the bank the natives 
ceased their rifle fire and crept away to safety. They 
had not the courage to stand up and face this ripping, 
tearing instrument of death that their hated enemies 
possessed. But hardly had this situation been cleared up 
when the steamer rounded the bend where Ormsby had 
met his death. Another blast of rifle fire from the bank 
swept the deck, clipping splinter from rails and pilot 
house. Despite these fierce volleys the men leapt to: 
their machine guns and brought them into action, and 
as the terrible hail of death poured into the mass of 
foliage on the bank the lurking natives broke and ran 
with yells of terror and consternation. They had enough 
of that kind of fighting, 
This spitting machine 
gun ‘was more than 
they cared to face. With 
these enemies disposed 
of, and sent hurry- 
ing off through the 
jungle thoroughly 
seared the little steamer 
started on its way up 
stream again, the men 
now thoroughly stirred 
for a good fight in the 
bush. Horace, despite 
his weariness, was keyed 
up to fighting pitch, too, 
though he had to admit 
to himself that his eye- 
lids were heavy and 
about ready to close. 

Ten minutes later 
they drew up to the 
wharf. The Sepoys 
marched off to speed 
Bondulah on his fleeing 
way and Horace was 
lost in the mob of his 
friends, who swooped 
down on him delirious 
with joy and relief. It 
was all turmoil and 
confusion, and the only 
thing he clearly remem- 
bered as they finally led 
him off to bed was hear- 
ing Captain Johnston 
saying pointedly to 
Mrs. Terry, “ Well, the 
child saved Maubin.” 
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Old Doc Peterson’s Divining Ro 


éé ID you ever find any buried treasure, Joe?” 
asked Hippy Bolan as he and Joe Pickering 


sat on the steps of Merrill’s Drug Store one 


morning. 
“Nope, and 
neither did you,” 
replied Joe. “ No- 


body’s buryin’ any 
treasure nowadays. 
They spend it all, 
or else they put it 
in the bank.” 

“T know,” Hippy 
persisted, “but I 
mean treasure 
buried a long time 
ago before there 
was any _ bank. poe 
You’ve heard about 
the time the In- 
dians burned the 
block house across 
the river on the 
hill, haven’t you?” 

“Nope, and I 
don’t believe there 
was any block 
house there,” and 
Joe stuck his long, 
Skinny legs out 
straight and went through his trousers’ pockets in search 
of a stray nickel to use in the gum machine behind him. 

“Well, what d’you know about it anyhow?” Hippy 
objected. “ You’ve only lived here a little while. I guess 
my father knows all about this country. He says there was 
a block house an’ didn’t he write Bolan’s History of Dela- 
ware County?” 

“Search me!” said Joe as he sat down with his gum 
and unwrapped it to divide with his companion. “TI 
never heard of the history any more’n I ever heard of the 
block house. I guess you're dreamin’, Hippy. Wake up!” 
and he jabbed the fat figure of Hepworth Bolan in the 
ribs with a sharp elbow. 

Hippy rolled over and threatened to crush the life out 
of Joe. “Say you heard about my father’s history or Ill 
sit on you!” he demanded, suiting action to promise. 

“Get off o’ me!” Joe yelled, as the ponderous weight 
of Hippy descended on his chest. “ Get off o? me! I never 
heard of your father’s history of the block house and you 
can’t make me say so if you do flatten me out. I ain’t 
goin’ to lie about it, you great fat—you great fat—ele- 
phant.” 


T HE rumpus brought a tall, freckled boy out from the 
drug store, wearing a rubber apron, his hands wet 
from washing soda fountain things. 

“Here, you two boloviskies; stop your fightin’ on my 
front steps. What do you think this is, a barn?” 

“Who you callin’ a ball o’ whiskers?” demanded Hippy, 
as he got up and looked over the prostrate Joe at Tink- 
ham Basset, grinning down at him from the doorway of 
the store. “ Aint we got a right to fight if we want to?” 

“Sure, you got a right to fight,” said Tink. “ What’s 
it about?” 

“ Nothin’,” answered the puffing Joe, “only hes mad 
*cause I never heard of his father’s history of a block- 
head. How'd I know anything about it? His father never 
told me.” 

“ Didn’t my father write a history of this county, Tink?” 
asked Hippy, “and didn’t there use’ to be a block house 
across the river on the hill? ” 

“That's right,” agreed Tink. “We got the history down 
to my house and I've read in it about a block house and 
the time the Indians burned it down and took all the men 
in it prisoners, and their wives too, and took ’em away and 
they never came back.” 

“ And, Tink, didn’t they bury a lot of treasure in the 
floor of that block house before they were captured, so 
the Indians wouldn’t get it, and they were goin’ to come 
back and get it, only they never did?” 

“Sure they did. Everybody says so, an’ nobody knows 
just where the block house stood, so nobody’s ever got the 
treasure.” 

“ There,” said Hippy, “ 

*“S’pose I do believe you an’ 
about it?” 

“ Why, I don’t see why we don't go and find that buried 
treasure,” said Hippy, sitting down again. “Tink knows 
how we can find it, don’t you, Tink?” 

“TI know a feller *t can find it for us,” 
“ He'll be here tomorrow.” 


now will you believe me?” 


s’pose I don’t. What 


agreed Tink. 


By Frank Farrington 
Illustrated by Bert L. Salg 







‘An’ tomorrow's your afternoon off, ain’t it?” asked 
siner.. 
“Sure thing. Ol’ Doc Peterson’s coming tonight.” 
“Who's ol’ Doc Peterson? How can he find buried 


treasure?” asked Joe. 


“H E'S got a gift for findin’ buried treasure, because he 
told me so,” said Tink. “ Last time he was here he 
told me he could spot a gold or a silver mine or he could lo- 
cate buried treasure because he’s got a gift that way, an’ he 
wanted me to go out and help him find the treasure buried 
where the block house used to stand. Course I don’t know 
where it stood, but everybody says it was over on the hill 


east of the village and it must have been on that kind o’. 


level place just below the woods. I read about it in the 
history and it says it was in a level spot.” 

Joe was now just as much interested as the other boys. 
“Let’s get Doc to go out with us tomorrow,” he sug- 
gested. 

Old “Doc” Peterson was a traveling doctor whose 
monthly visits to town were heralded by large advertise- 
ments in the local paper. He was patronized by the less 
intelligent and the more credulous people of the com- 
munity who expected the old fraud to work marvellous 
cures upon them. 

His visits were always the occasion of many trips to 
Merrill’s Drug Store where he ordered his remedies made 
up on the shot gun principle, putting enough kinds of 
drugs into every patient’s bottle so that he felt sure that, 
no matter what the disease might be, there would be 
something there to fit it. He was an ignorant, supersti- 
tious charlatan, believing in signs and dreams. 

In person the “ doctor” was a frowsy, black 
whiskered individual with a dirty Panama hat 
and a long black coat covered with dandruff 
and fringed at the cuffs. He believed in and 
openly boasted of his ability: to use the divin- 
ing rod or forked stick supposed to indicate to 
the user the location of things he sought. It 
was such a faith people used to have in the 
forked witch hazel branch. They believed that 
by holding the forked stick by the two branches, 
the point foremost, when passing a point where 
a well,might be successfully dug, the point of 
the fork would indicate the presence of water 
by bending downward. 

Right after dinner, the day after the 
above conversation of the boys, the three 
of them set out with the doctor, the latter 
carrying under his coat a somewhat 
frazzled looking forked stick, or, as he 
called it, a divining rod. 

The boys looked with a good deal of 
awe at this rod which was to accomplish 
such wonders. “ You wouldn’t think there 
was anything about it,” whispered Joe to 
Tink. “It looks just like any stick.” 


“ What do we care how it looks?” was 
“We ain’t goin’ to buy it for 
I'll bet it’s the stuff 
carryin’ it 


the reply. 
a parlor ornament. 
all right. He wouldn’t be 
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till it was all worn out if it wasn’t a good one.” 
It was a long climb up the hill and it kept the heavy 
doctor puffing, and often the boys had to stop to wait for 
him to rest and get his breath. “How far is it to this 
place?” he asked 
once impatiently. 
“T ain’t no Rocky 
Mountain goat. 
Are you sure you 
know where they 
think the block 
house was?” 
“Right up there 
on that kind 0’ 
level spot,” said 
Tink. “I know 
that’s where it was. 
That’s the only 
2% = good place for one, 
> <a but you'll have to 
find just where 
with your stick.” 
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HE divining 
rod will lo- 
cate the spot all 
right. Don’t you 
worry,” said the 
doctor confidently. 
Stopping at a huge overhanging rock near their destina- 
tion, Hippy brought out a hatchet and shovel and pick-axe, 
tools they had carried up and hid there the previous after- 
noon. Then allowing the doctor to go ahead, they pro- 
ceeded to cross and recross the section where the block 
house was supposed to have stood. 

The doctor, his hat on the back of his head, his loose 
necktie ends floating in the wind and his frock coat flying 
open, marched enthusiastically along, the divining rod held 
out in front, almost at arm’s length. 

The land was rough and covered with rocks and stones. 
There was even a barbed wire fence diagonally across the 
locality. All this made procedure slow and _toilsome. 
Hippy fell once in getting over the fence and the doctor 
tore one coat tail off on the barbed wire, and the afternoon 
went .by without any definite locating of any spot where 
the divining rod seemed to point to anything buried. The 
doctor began to grow impatient and asked the boys why 
they had brought him up there on a tom-fool errand. 


The doctor marched along, 
the divining rod held out in 
front. 


























“T ain't no Rocky Mountain goat.” 
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“We brought you because you said you wanted to 
come,” said ‘Tink. ‘‘ You told me you could locate that 
buried treasure and that if I'd just bring you up here 
where the old block house stood, you’d do the rest. I 
don’t see’s you’re doin’ it very fast.” 

“Don’t get fresh, young fellow,” said the doctor, * I 
ain’t used to foolin’ with kids. I can’t locate treasure 
where there ain’t none. I ain’t so sure,’ he persisted with 
his crude grammar, “there was any block house here or 
anything in any history about it.” 

The boys were a little frightened at the threatening 
attitude of the man and they attempted no reply, but 
continued to follow their leader up and down the hill. 


T last the doctor sat down in disgust and exclaimed, 
i “T’ve a good mind to wallop you boys for bringing mc 
here. If I don’t find anything after going up and down 
there three more times, I’m going to quit. It'll be so 
dark by that time that we can’t see to get down the 
hill anyway. I might have made twenty-five dollars in 
town this afternoon and here I’ve wasted half a day 
with three half-witted kids.” 

The doctor got up and proceeded, grumbling as he 
went, to march across the field three last times, 
while the boys stood and waited, beginning to 
wish themselves back home as they looked down 
the hill to where the lights of the village 
were already twinkling in the deepening gloom. 

Once the doctor went over the route and back. Again 
he went over it and was on his way back when he stopped 
short with an ejaculation and dropped his divining rod 





Lynn, Mass., Oct. 12, 19 

EAR TED:—You could; but I wouldn’t. If you 

go to the principal and tell him a senior sold 

you the wall paper in your room he’d get your 

money back for you; but, believe me, son, you'd 

get interest with it, not the six per cent kind either; but 

a guying from the whole school and probably the nick- 

name of “ Wally” that would stick to you closer for the 
rest of your life than that paper stuck to your wall. 

You seem surprised that anyone who talked ‘so nicely 
and seemed such a likeable jovial sort of good fellow 
would flim flam you like that. Let me tell you right 
here, that the easy talkers and jolly good fellows are the 
ones you want to watch in business sharper than an old 
maid watches her neighbors. 

The short worded man I'll listen to, for he condenses 
all he has to say and he’s usually worth hearing. But 
when one of your slick word wrastlers gets by the outer 
guard and begins filling my office 
with clouds of rosy talk of how Vil 
soon have John D. shining my shoes 
if Ill only buy goods of him, I slip 
my wallet into my hip pocket and 
lean back on it, while I make signs 
to Mike to clear a path to the door. 

Honestly, though, Ted, fm glad 
you bought that wall paper. The 
male human is so constituted that he 
has got to make at least one fool in- 
vestment during his life and it’s just 
as well to get it out of your system 
early. If I were you I’d write that 
six dollars down in my expense book 
as spent in a worthy cause, for it may 
save you from some day buying stock 
in the Panama Canal, or a controlling 
interest in the Brooklyn Bridge. 

















‘PEAKING of fool buys reminds 
JI me of the time your Ma and I 
were boarding with your Aunt Maria 
in Saugus. We'd just been married 
and I was spending my days bossing 
the sole leather room in Hickey Bros. 
and my nights in trying to figure out 
how the man who said two can live as 
cheaply as one got his answer. 

Your Aunt Maria was a good 
woman, but she was so tight she 
squeaked, and when she let go of a 
dollar the eagle usually left his tail 
feathers behind. She was in my esti- 
mation the unlikeliest prospect in the 
whole of Massachusetts for a book 
agent, but one day a slick specimen 
representing “ The Heroines of Eng- 
lish Literature” blew into her parlor 


and when he left, he had fifty dollars, Fora 





month we had baked bean suppers 


and plumped himself down beside it. “ This is the place!” 
he called to the boys. “ Bring your pick quick!” 

“He thinks we’ve got a set of Dickens with us,” said 
Joe as Tink and Hippy ran over with the tools. 

The doctor seized the pick-axe and began digging franti- 
cally in the earth. It was so dark that he could see little 
and at the third stroke of the pick he struck the side of 
his shoe and grazed his foot as he gashed open the leather. 
He paid little attention to this in his excitement, but dug 
on, only resting for breath now and then. 

“Why don’t you help?” he shouted to the boys. “ What 
























“If I had them there boys I’d treasure ’em and I’d bury ’em, too.” 


you standin’ there for like a bunch of ten-pins waitin’ to 
be knocked over? Get busy!” This without regard for 
the fact that he was occupying and making dangerous 
with his flying pick, the entire vicinity of the hole. 


By G. G. L. 
Illustrated by Judy Collins 


in cash mind you, of her money andan order for a set ” 
of twenty volumes. 

The next day when she had somewhat recovered from 
the effects of her severe gassing, and had begun to think 
of that fifty, lost forever, her mouth looked as though she 
had been eating green persimmons, and she was about as 
amiable as a former heavyweight champion just after 
he has lost his title. 

For a month we had so many baked bean suppers we 
began to wonder if she had bought the world’s supply, and 
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After digging a hole some three feet deep, he stopped 
and exclaimed, “ Give me a match.” No match was forth- 
coming. 

“You mean to say you ain’t got no matches,” he ejacu- 
lated. “Go right down and get a box. We can’t leave 
this now. Why don’t you go?” as none of the boys started. 

“Gee! I ain’t goin’ ’way down there and back again,” 
said Hippy. “What d’you think I am?” 

“Nor me,” said Joe. 

“Let’s leave it an’ come back early in the morning,” 
said Tink. 

“ Early in the morning! I got to be in Poolville tomor- 
row forenoon. I can’t stay here, and anyway. do you sup- 
pose we’re goin’ to leave a fortune uncovered here for 
somebody else to come along and dig up after we've got 
it located? I tell you theres a million dollars in here. I 
could tell by the way that rod jumped down the minute 
I passed over this place. I never had it act that way 
before.” i 

No one offered a solution of the problem and finally 
the doctor said, “ We got to have a light and we got to 
have it now. You boys go down to that house we passed 
part way up the hill, and get a lantern.” 
= “You an’ Joe go, Hippy,” said Tink. 
“Tl stay an’ help Doc.” 

“No, all of you go,” said the doctor 
roughly. “TI don’t want any help dig- 
gin’. You're just in the way.” 

So the three boys started off. They had not gone far 
before Tink exclaimed, “ What d’you s’pose he wanted to 

(Continued on page 67) 
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took to accepting invitations from people we didn’t like. 

Now Aunt Maria in spite of her closeness was some , 
punkins in Saugus society. She was president of the Sew- 
ing Circle, and a strenuous leader in the Eastern Star, 
and one Saturday afternoon about six weeks after she had 
invested in “The Heroines of English Literature” the 
Sewing Circle was holding a meeting in her parlor, while 
I was in the dining-room trying to figure out a trip to 
the Isles of Shoals for your Ma and I. 


A FTER the crowd had got through shooting to pieces 
the reputations of the absent members and had 
guzzled their tea, one of the bunch spied “The Heroines ” 
on a little side table where Aunt Maria had installed them 
upon their arrival. Out of sheer curiosity they fell upon 
them with cackles of delight, and to make themselves solid 
with their president, praised the books to the sky. 

Aunt Maria saw a great light; and before her guests 
left she had sold them enough sets so that the commissions 
from the publishers more than made 
up her fifty dollars, and as a special 
favor to her dearest friend she deliv- 
ered her own set to her then and 
there. For a time, after that, “ The 
Heroines,” were the most popular 
reading matter that ever hit Saugus. 
Popular with the women, I mean, for 
the men figured Aunt Maria’s 





epidemic of literature cost them a 
good many new suits of clothes, and 
the village watch dogs almost went 
on a strike, because there were so 
many collectors coming around after 
partial payments and it was hard for 
a dog to tell whether they were 
tramps or new members of his family. 

Which all goes to prove that even 
a poor buy may sometimes be turned 
to good account. Now you can draw 
some, Ted, or at least your teacher 
said you could, when he pried a hun- 
dred dollars out of me for pictures 
to decorate the high school. I told 
him you could over-draw your allow- 
ance all right. 

Why not try a little free-hand stuff 
on your newly acquired wall paper? 
You might start a fad like Aunt 
Maria did, and, by the way, if the boy 
who sold you the wall paper isn’t 
going to college tell him I’d like to 
see him some day. I'll need a cub 
salesman in the Middle West next 
summer and I don’t like to see so 
much natural ability going to waste. 








Your affectionate father, 
Wiriiam Sovte. 











CHAPTER V 


Arva’s Rrecomprnse 
HE skipper chuckled all the way to Elevera in 
the whaleboat as he explained to Jim how he had 
made up a mixture of sugar and chlorate of 
potash, filling his pockets with it and making a 
little mound of it on the ground while he affected to play 
with the sand, later igniting it with a drop of acid from 
a little phial that he deftly palmed. 

“It was new to them an’ that was the main thing, 
Jim,” he said. “You can see by what Tubi said that 
they are on to the old tricks with Seidlitz powders and 
faking with kerosene. But this got ’em an’ it’s put the 
kibosh on Tubi. His hash is settled as a wizard.” 

“T know what the stuff was that went off in the 
water,” said Jim. “Bits of potassium. I’ve used it. It 
sure worked. Now we’ve got to convince Afua he’s going 
to get well.” 

That turned out not to be as hard a job as Jim had 
imagined for soon the hut was thronged with Motus who 
had heard of the doings on the beach and the magic turn- 
ing of the image into stone. There were some Koitapus 
among them who had taken occasion to fraternize with 
the Motus. There was a general feeling that Tubi had 
made a sad mistake in not taking into consideration the 
fact that the skipper and Afua were blood-brothers and 
had exchanged names. 

Tubi, it seemed had almost immediately departed into 
the bush with his five councillors and their wives and 
belongings. He had wizard affiliations with certain in- 


terior tribes and gossip ran that he had gone to them 
to hide his face. 
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T was not long before Afua was sitting up again and 

taking the food he had refused, believing it useless. 
Starvation had played its part in his sickness and the 
skipper saw to it that he ate carefully. But it was a 
long time before they got the hut cleared of the inquisi- 
tive natives and longer yet before the gratitude of Afua 
and his wife died down. At last the skipper took them 
both aboard the schooner, to find the decks heaped high 
with tribute to his wonders as a wizard. Chickens and 
young pigs, yams and fruit, covered the decks and all 
about hovered the donors. No matter how spontaneous 
the gift in the South Seas, a return is always expected. 
The skipper set Jim to distribute among them the gifts 
he had taken to Hanuabada and brought back again and 
by dusk the islanders were scurrying home, sounding the 
praises of the might and the generosity of the white men 
of the Manuwai and their marvelous devil-bird. 

It was amazing to see the change in Afua. Vitality 
came back to him with the will to live and though his 
form was wasted and it would evidently take a week or 
so for him to recover his strength, yet the light had come 
back to his eyes and animation into his voice and ges- 
tures. 

As Jim had surmised from his first glimpse of him 
lying in the corner of the hut, the chief was by way of 
being a giant. He stood well over six feet, big framed 
as evidenced by his sparsely clad skeleton. In his prime 
he must have weighed two hundred pounds. Older than 
Fatoa, his wife, he seemed, despite his gray hair, years 
younger. Kindly as he had treated her, the age-old cus- 
toms of New Guinea, and of nearly all the South Sea 
kingdoms, give to the women the work and drudgery of 
living, tasks which they perform willingly and which the 
men accept without thought of any inequality. 


| es generations the men have been kept ever on the 
alert for the descent of enemies, of swift onsets by 
head-hunting or women-stealing raids, or the avenging 
of some previous affair. They have literally slept on 
their arms—some ever watching—and with warfare and 
the providing of food, fishing principally, for there is 
practically no four-footed game in Papua outside the 
scattered wallaby, their hours were full and all menial 
work, the raising of crops and even the heavy labor was 
left to the woman. Long custom continued even where 
the tribes closest to the white man’s province dwell in 
comparative peace. 
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Jim knew that most of the native women in Port 
Moresby were in the employ of Burns Philp, loading and 
unloading the heavy vessels and doing even the hard 
work of carrying timbers, while the men loitered about 
or played the “buck.” And though Afua had shown his 
love for his mate in his self-sacrifice in the canoe, though 
now Jim could see signs of a close understanding between 
them, of a comradeship far nearer than that of most 
native couples, yet he could well understand why Fatoa 
had aged more quickly than her husband. But she was 
happy, as happy as her understanding and instincts could 
make her, and her pride in her husband was matched 
only by the reverence, half fear, half admiration, with 
which she regarded the skipper, a feeling that included 
Jim, much to his embarrassment at times. He had the 
feeling of being worshipped as a god whenever he found 
the eyes of Afua or Fatoa bent upon him. And he was 
glad when their talk changed at last, after the natives 
had all departed in their canoes and the four were alone 
in the cozy cabin, with The Admiral blinking sleepily 
after his meal. 


N answer to a few low words from Afua, Fatoa 

brought up from underneath her garment a small 
bag of faded twill attached to a cord made from her 
own hair in days when it was black. Afua opened it and 
shook its contents out upon the table. At first glimpse 
the objects looked like fragments of unpeeled walnuts, 
but as the skipper took them up and weighed them in 
his palm before passing them on to Jim, it was apparent 
that they were far heavier than any nut kernels. 

They were pebbles, yellowish in color but stained rusty 
in the deep wrinkles and pittings. Some were thin and 
with them were pellets ranging from the size of a pea 
to birdshot. These were brighter than the rest. As Jim 
held them in his palm the truth flashed across him. 

“ Gold?” 

Afua nodded, showing all his fine teeth. 

“Gold it is,’ said the skipper. “Is this your secret, 
Afua? Where did you get it?” 

“Fatoa she bring along when first she come to me. 
Long time ago that was. That time my canoe go way 
up the Fly River. You savvy Fly River, kapitani?” 

Burr nodded. A slow smile came over Afua’s face and 
was reflected on Fatoa’s. 

“Fatoa,” went on the chief, “she very good to look 
at.* She*belong along Turimi tribe, live too much far up 
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Fly by high mauka (mountain). Plenty snow along that 
mountain—all time. Fatoa she like me—all same I like her 
first time we look. So I steal Fatoa. My word, I think 
maybe she not mind that so much.” He stopped and 
glanced at his mate into whose dim old eyes flashed a 
look of strong affection. “ Plenty big fight we have that 
time,” went on Afua. “But we win and I bring along 
Fatoa. She have these along with her. She know where 
they come. Plenty more where they stop.” 

“You know what they’re worth, Afua,” said the skip- 
per. “ Why didn’t you show them to some white men? 
They would pay you well to tell where they came from.” 
Afua grunted. 

“Maybe they pay, maybe not,” he replied. “ Not 
many white men along Elevera that time. Not much 
good those white men. Then my canoe blow out to sea 
and you save me and Fatoa, kapitani. These stones not 
with me that time. That time we go fishing. Fatoa hide 
stones in house along roof. And I save. Speak no one 
along time you come to Elevera, kapitani. Suppose you 
no come, no one see. Suppose I mate, Fatoa mate (die), 
no one know what place they come. No good to me. I 
got plenty I want,” he ended proudly. 


HE skipper was silent for a minute while Jim 
weighed the pebbles. They had come from some 
stream where the water was swift, he decided. The 


wrinkles in them showed where the river had in 
time washed away all but the resisting gold and 
had ground that soft but stubborn metal along 
the bottom. Perhaps it was in the upper reaches 
of the Fly. “Plenty more,” Afua_ had _ said. 
They would go after it, through savage wilderness 


and more savage tribes, through a country unknown to 
the white man, would gather up the gold and come back 
rich. The waterworn pebbles spelled adventure of the 
rarest sort. 

“Fatoa knows where all this comes from?” asked the 
skipper finally. “She can tell us?” 


“She will show,” said Afua. “In little time now I 
Shall be strong. .I go-with you. Fatoa.she go.” 

Captain Burr looked inquiringly at the aged and bent 
figure of Fatoa and she understood the look, coming back 
with rapid words in native. 

“That all right,” said Afua, his words supplying trans- 
lation to Jim. “ Fatoa she plenty strong. Besides we go 
along boat. Fatoa she go.” 

Fatoa nodded vehemently. 

“All right, Afua,” said the skipper. “ We talk. along 
this some other time. We must work everything out. It 
won’t be an easy job. I thank you for this. Suppose 
we go, you and Fatoa get one-half what we get.” 


“TI got plenty. All I want,” repeated Afua, “ This 
for you, for you—” he turned to Jim. 
“Well settle that later on,” said the skipper. “ Now 


I think you and Fatoa rest. Now you get well, Afua. 
I send you back along Elevera with boat. Tubi will not 
come back.” 

“Tubi he take canoe. I think he go along where he 
belong,” said Afua. “Tubi he not Koitapu man. He 
come from Kaviri tribe. Some trouble he have one time 
with Kaviri Chief. So he come along Hanuabada. Make 
himself strong with magic. Now his magic no good I 
think he go back along Kaviri. Take big gift. Maybe 
that chief he mate. I don’t know. I think he no come 
back along Hanuabada. ‘Too much they laugh now at 
Tubi.” 

Captain Burr took down a roll of charts and spread 
one on the cabin table. 

“Jim, tell Billi to get the boat ready for Afua and 
Fatoa,” he said. “Now, Afua, you show me where that 
Kaviri tribe stop along. Show me where you find Fatoa 
that time.” 


HEN Jim came below after giving the order, the 
skipper and the chief were bending over the big 
map and Jim joined them. Afua seemed fully able to 
comprehend the chart as the skipper pointed out places 
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on it and Jim knew that many chiefs were able to draw 
on the sand an. intelligent survey of the territories that 
they knew or had even heard of from others. 

Jim noted the western shore line of the Gulf of Papua 
ending to the south in a blunt cape opposite-Cape York 
at the tip top of Queensland, the Torres Strait separat- 
ing the two great islands. And he saw the deep inden- 
tation that marked the delta of the Fly, the river swing- 
ing in a wide semi-circle west and north, its source seem- 
ing to lie in the one-time German Province among the 
mountain ranges marked Victor Emanuel and Muller. 
The chart was bare of names and physical details, its 
blank surface conjuring up all the suggestions of unex- 
plored country. 

“Must be up there that Fatoa comes from, according 
to Afua, Jim,” he said. “He’s a bit vague, naturally, 
about the exact spot on the map. All unknown terri- 
tory. Dangerous. He thinks the Kaviri tribe is located 
about here,” he went on, tapping the chart with a pencil 
close to the British-Dutch line near where the Eighth 
Parallel touched it. “Some distance from the Fly. Don’t 
imagine we'll run across them, which is just as well, or 
they might make mischief.” 

“Then we’re going?” asked Jim. 

“Well,” answered Burr. “That’s for you and me to 
talk over, Jim. If there’s gold there it’s waitin’ for us 
to pick it up but we’ve got to scout round an’ find out 
all we can about the country. Got to consider the risks.” 

Billi put his head inside the companionway and an- 
nounced the whaleboat. The skipper and Jim escorted 
their guests to the gang way and saw them off for Ele- 
vera. 

“Temptin’, ain’t it, Jim?” asked the skipper, back in 
the cabin. “Sort of gets in your veins, this stuff.” He 
fingered the gold. “I don’t know that we wouldn’t be 
better off without it, even if we get it. And that ain’t 
goin’ to be any picnic. Big money’s an awful respon- 

(Continued on page 40) 





Suddenly a cloud seemed to envelope them—then it came again, sinister, defiant 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Caprureo By OvutTLaws 


URLY was roused by a_ dull, 

throbbing pain in his left leg. He 

was lying on a heap of cornstalks, 

covered over with a dirty blanket. 
That much, at least, he could see in the 
dim light, and he wondered vaguely where 
he was and what had happened to him. 
He tried to raise himself on one elbow, 
but quickly fell back again. He was weak 
and dizzy, and besides the pain in his leg, 
his jaw ached abominably. 

“T must have been sick,” he 
vaguely, as he lay there. 

Then, like a flash, the whole thing came 
back to him. For a while he lay there 
with eyes closed. And presently two great 
tears forced themselves under his lids and 
rolled down his cheeks. During that long, 
perilous trip down the canyon he had grown 
very much attached to the big, drawling, 
low-voiced Curtis, who had proven so 
staunch and brave and tireless—a real man 
in every sense of the word. To think that 
he should have fallen before the cowardly 
hand of that brute, Henger—— 

“Why couldn’t I have got my gun out 
in time?” groaned the boy. “At least I 
might have squared things up a little 
Thunder!” 

He broke off with an exclamation and, 
reaching quickly inside his shirt, felt for 
the chamois bag he wore next to his skin. 
A moment later he dropped back with a 
sigh of relief. It was empty. He remem- 
bered now. Just before leaving the canyon 
he and Curtis had destroyed their copies 
of the Aztec document which gave clearly 
the location of the treasure. 

“They won’t get anything out of me,’ 
he thought grimly, his glance straying once 
more about the dark and dingy surround- 
ings. “They'll find they’ve had _ their 
trouble for their pains.” 

The place in which he lay was plainly a 
cellar or dugout of the roughest descrip- 
tion. The beams were not more than five 
feet above his head and rested on the 
ground. What little light there was came 
from a hollowed out place between two of 
these beams not more than a foot in width. 
A rotting saddle lay in one corner and a 
heap of empty bottles in another. He 
was just wondering where the entrance was when he 
heard a creaking sound over his head. A flood of light 
poured down as a trapdoor in the corner was lifted, and 
then a head appeared in the opening. 


thought 
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HERE was no chance to see who it was, for in- 
stinctively the boy closed his eyes and lay still, try- 
ing to breathe quietly. 

A brief pause ensued, followed by a scraping sound 
and a dull thud. Whoever he was, the man had evi- 
dently dropped into the cellar and was coming toward 
him. Curly had to exercise the greatest self control to 
keep from opening his eyes. An instant later, when a 
hand roughly grasped his shoulder, he almost betrayed 
himself. 

He knew as well as though his eyes were open that the 
fellow was kneeling beside him. The hand went from 
his shoulder into one pocket and then another. A flat 
leather wallet containing a little change and a few value- 
less papers was seized upon and he could hear the man’s 
fingers rustling through them, followed by a muttered 
curse as it was thrown aside. Every pocket was gone 
through, every inch of his clothing thoroughly inspected. 
Finally the searcher came upon the chamois belt and 
ripped it off with a muttered exclamation of triumph. 

There was a pause and then a snarl. “Empty like the 
other! What’s he done with ’em?” 

By this time Curly knew that it was Bull Henger. He 
could never mistake that voice and he longed to put all 
his strength into one crushing blow at the sneering face he 
felt was hanging over him. 

“Wake up,” growled Henger harshly. 
been in a trance long enough.” 


“Come to. You 





Then his glance fell upon Curtis 


Seizing the boy by the shoulders, he shook him till his 
teeth fairly rattled. For a moment or two Curly let him- 
self be thrown around like a football. Without having any 
definite plan, he felt instinctively that it would do no 
harm to let the ruffian think him weaker than he was. At 
last, without opening his eyes, he murmured faintly: 

“ Water—give me some water.” 

Henger ceased his shaking and let forth a resounding 
bellow. 

“Bill!” he yelled. 
comin’ to.” 


“Bring some water. The cub’s 


HERE was a shuffling sound above and the creaking 

of a ladder. Before Curly could prepare himself for 
the shock, he received what must have been a dipperful 
of ice-cold water full in the face. 

With a gasp, he opened ‘his eyes. Henger was bending 
over him, just as he had been picturing to himself, and 
behind him stood the surly individual with the pock- 
marked face. 


“ Thought that ’ud fetch you,” grinned Henger. “ Now 
where’s them papers? ” 
“T haven’t got them,” returned Curly faintly. “They 


were sent East long ago to get them out of your way.” 

“They were, eh?” snarled the outlaw, shaking the 
leather belt before Curly’s face. “Then what’s that for?” 

“My money. There was quite a lot in it before— 
before——” 

“ Money be blowed! I s’pose that skunk Curtis carried 
an empty one around for good luck? Them was made to 
hold papers. Now what have you done with ’em?” He 
laid a threatening hand on the Colt at his side. “ Spit it 
out, or I'll blow you to kingdom come.” 
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“T haven't got them,” repeated Curly 
stubbornly. “ You can search me, if you 
don’t believe it. Anyhow, shooting me 
won't yet you anywhere.” 

The outlaw glared at him for a minute 
and then relaxed his grip on the gun. 

“You're right for once, you young devil. 
I ain't a-goin’ to shoot you, ‘cause you're 
worth more to me alive than dead. If 
you ain't got them papers you know where 
the place is, an’ that’s jest as good.” 


URLY’S lids drooped, and then lifted as 

with an effort. “If I do know,” he re- 
torted faintly, “it doesn’t follow I'm going 
to tell you.” 

“No, you ain’t a-going’ to tell me,” said 
Henger with a slow, cruel smile as he stood 
up, “*cause you might tell me wrong. But 
afore I get done with you, you’re goin’ to 
take me there by the shortest trail. I 
aint a man to play around much with 
a whelp like you, neither. Jest think it 
over.” 

Without further words he walked to the 
short ladder which had_ been lowered 
through the trap, and went up it, followed 
by the man named Bill. Then the ladder 
was drawn up, the door slammed, and 
Curly was left alone to speculate. 

The possibilities conveyed in those last 
words made him shiver. He realized how 
completely he was in the power of these 
desperadoes, who would stop at nothing to 
accomplish their purpose. He realized, too, 
that Henger was not only far more astute 
than he had given him credit for being, 
but that he must have a good deal more 
accurate knowledge of the location of the 
treasure than any of them had supposed. 

“He must have known everything except 
the last directions,’ thought the boy. 
“Perhaps he sneaked the papers from Pen- 
nington and read or remembered that much 
before they were taken from him. He's 
clever, too. When he failed finally to get 
hold of them, he planted himself here 
where he felt sure some one would even- 
tually come out of the canyon. Now the 
question is how am I going to get out of 
this mess?” 


UT rack his brains as he might he 

could think of no feasible plan of es- 

cape. He was far too weak and helpless 

to hope to get away even were he out of the shack. 

And so, for several days, he lay there pretending weakness 

when one or another of the men appeared, but doing his 
best to regain his strength. 

He was supplied with plenty of food and water, and his 
wound received an amount of attention which would have 
surprised him had he not known that Henger was quite 
as anxious as himself for his speedy recovery. 

Fortunately the wound was a clean one through the 
fleshy part of his thigh. No bones had been shattered nor, 
as far as he could tell, any important muscles or tendons 
injured. In fact, after the first forty-eignt hours he began 
to make quiet attempts to move about the cellar at times 
when he was fairly sure neither of the men were likely to 
appear. It was two nights after this that he made his 
great discovery. 

The man Bill had brought his supper and left him to 
eat it in the dark. Curly observed that, as usual, he had 
not troubled to draw up the short ladder. Evidently his 
pretense at weakness had successfully fooled the: men, and 
after the meal was over he decided on a bold move. 

Crawling noiselessly over to the foot of the ladder, he 
rested a few moments and then slowly pulled himself up 
rung by rung, until at length his head touched the trap- 
door. Here he paused, listening. The low murmur of 
voices came to him through the boards, but he could not 
distinguish any words. 

“T wish to thunder I knew what they were talking 
about,” he muttered under his breath, one hand against the 
trap. “TI believe I'll risk it.” he decided a moment later. 

Cautiously, gently, he pushed against the door, and pres- 
ently succeeded in raising it half an inch or more. A 
flickering gleam of firelight came through the crack, and 
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placing his eye to the opening he discovered that he could 
see nearly the whole floor of the room. 

The trapdoor was in a corner, and in front of it, about 
ten feet away, stood a table at which sat two men. 

“JT don’t see no sense to it. He’ll be a blame nuisance, 
an’ you’d better have left him lie. Ain’t the kid enough to 
have on our hands?” 

It was Bill speaking. But what did he mean, and who 
was he talking about? Curly wondered, as he listened 
intently for the reply. 

“Mebbe so an’ mebbe not,” he heard Henger say. “ It’s 
jest as well to have two strings to your bow. Anyhow, it’ll 
be easy enough to get rid of him when we don’t want him 
no longer,” he added significantly. 

Curly’s heart began to thud. A thought, incredible, be- 
wildering, had flashed into his mind. His fingers clutched 
the ladder-rung with painful force as he waited breath- 
lessly to hear what followed. 

“That may be,” retorted Bill, “ but it’s a little too much 
for my stomach. You’re welcome to the job.” 

“T’ll do it. all right,” exclaimed Henger in a tone of 
cold fury. “ He done me dirty in that Green Valley busi- 
ness a year ago, and I ain’t forgot it. Believe me, before 
I’m done with him, Jack Curtiss will larn I ain’t a very 
healthy person to meddle with.” 

Curly caught his breath and nearly fell. The sudden 
joyful leaping of his heart pumped the blood into his face 
to burn like fire. 

They were talking about Jack! He was alive—alive! 
The words sang through his brain like music. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Curry Acts 


N the room above there came a pause, then Curly heard 
the scrape of chair legs, and one of the men rose and 
threw a log on the fire. 

“That were a poor shot,” presently remarked Bill 
musingly. “A good half inch off center. You must have 
been seedy, Bull.” 

“The sucker moved jest as I fired,” retorted Henger 
sourly. “I aimed for his heart all right.” 

“Wal, a miss is as good as a mile. He wa’nt even hit 
in the vitals. Barrin’ loss o’ blood, I’d say he aint much 
worse off now than he was before.” 

There was a growl from Henger, but Curly found that 
he was at the end of his rope and could hold his position 
no longer. So he carefully lowered the trap, let himself 
down to the ground and crawled back to his couch. 

For a space he could think of nothing save the joyful 
and amazing fact that Curtis was alive and not mortally 
hurt. But at length there was forced on him the realiza- 
tion that their position was even more desperate than 
before. With only himself to think of things had been 
bad enough. In those days of waiting he had conceived 


the idea—old enough, to be sure, but frequently effective— 
of pretending to fall in with Henger’s plan. But now, 
with the discovery that Curtis was in their power and 
even more helpless than himself, such a course seemed 
impossible. 

For a long time the boy rolled and tossed on his rough 
bed, trying to find some way out of the dilemma. But at 
last, when he fell into a troubled sleep, he was no nearer a 
solution than before. 

Next morning, to Curly’s surprise, it was Henger who 
brought his breakfast, and with it a pot of curious looking 
green salve. He was in a roughly jovial humor, which did 
not set well on him, and the boy decided there was some- 
thing in the wind. 

' “Great stuff,’ the outlaw remarked as he unrolled the 
bandages on Curly’s leg. “It’s made by the Injuns, an’ 
itll cure you up in short order.” 

“T shouldn’t think you’d be so keen about curing me 
after shooting me that way,” Curly retorted rather 
bitterly. 

“Oh, that was jest to get aholt of you,” returned 
Henger with clumsy pleasantry. “Now we want you on 
your feet so’s you can show us where the swag is.” 


O that was it. Curly had been expecting some such 

move, and gave vent to a weak protest about not 
wishing to betray his friends. It would not do, he felt, 
to appear too ready to give way. Henger at once seized 
the bait and told him that if he failed to give up the 
secret he need never expect to see those friends again. 
There were other hints of what might happen—sinister 
and horrible suggestions which really turned the boy cold. 
So his subsequent agitation and appearance of wavering 
had a very real savor and apparently quite deceived the 
outlaw. When Curly begged for a little time to think it 
over, Henger blustered a bit, but finally gave in, promising 
two days’ grace. 

“You'll produce results then, my lad,” he threatened as 
he departed, “or there'll be something doin’.” 

Hardly had the trapdoor closed upon him when Curly 
was off the bed and crawling toward the ladder. Ascend- 
ing this with an agility which would have amazed his 
captors, he lifted the trap a trifle and put his ear to the 
crack, 

“Yes, the kid’ll come around all right,” he heard Henger 
say. “He’s scart green now, an’ I figger he won't 
dissap’int us. I give him two days to think about it.” 

Bill burst into a guffaw. “Gee! That was kind of you. 
It'll take all of that to fetch the boys from Black Gulch.” 

“Shore,” chuckled Henger. “But he don’t know I’m 
goin’ an’ you needn’t tell him. Wall, I'll be gettin’ on. 
Keep an eye on both of ’em, though they ain’t likely to 
give you any trouble, bein’ on their backs. I ain’t likely to 
get back before Thursday about this time. It’s a mean 
ride.” 
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“Tl move Curtis out to the barn tomorrow,” said Bill. 
‘here won’t be room for him here with Shortie, an’ Hank, 
and the others.” 

“ All right. Only be easy with him. We don’t want to lose 
him jest yet, cause he may come in handy. So long.” 


“nr 


HE door slammed and there was silence. Presently 
Bill began to whistle and Curly heard him moving 
about the room. So he let down the trap. 

At last he began to see a glimmer of light. Tomorrow 
Jack would be taken out to the barn, which was just 
behind the house and not far from the trail leading to 
Yampa. Certainly there would be one horse there, perhaps 
more, and possibly a wagon of some kind. 

If he could only manage in some way to get the drop 
on Bill, what would be easier than to harness up, get 
Jim into the wagon and be off? 

It all sounded easy, but there were a discouraging 
number of “ifs” in it. To begin with, how was he going 
to settle Bill? He might manage‘it while the man was 
asleep. Certainly that was the only time he could hope to 
get hold of a weapon, for, of course, his own had been. 
taken from him. 

But even supposing that done, there were other diffi- 
culties ahead almost as great. Perhaps there was no 
wagon. After all, these men had very little use for one, 
since they all rode. Jim might be too weak to stand a 
journey of any sort. There might not even be any horses. 

In fact, the more he thought the more objections crowded 
Curly’s mind, until at last he banished them all deter- 
minedly. At least, whatever happened, they could not be 
worse off than they were now. 

Bill brought his meals, but otherwise paid little attention 
to him, and, despite his anxiety, Curly had a good sleep 
and did not awake until late next morning. His leg had 
improved surprisingly, and he spent the morning practic- 
ing ways of getting about without putting too much 
weight on it. 

At noon Bill brought his dinner and changed the 
bandages. While he was there Curly pretended to be very 
weak and faint, but as soon as the man had gone he made 
a hearty meal, for he knew that he would soon need all 
his strength. Then he got a little sleep, from which he 
was awakened by noises over his head. j 

He sat up and listened. There was a scraping, scratch- 
ing sound as though something was being dragged over 
the floor, and he decided that Jack was being moved out 
to the barn. 

Hastily climbing the ladder, he raised the trap in time 
to see the end of a mattress disappear out of the door, and 
to hear Bill cursing loudly at the weight of its occupant. 

He was about to return to the cellar again, when a 
sudden thought struck him. When would he get a better 
chance than this? 

(Continued on page 438) 





Twisting about he took quick aim. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Tue Enp or Eui’s Hunt 


NDIAN JAKE, quick as a cat, had thrown himself 

upon the ground with Eli’s last count. Like the loon 

that dives at the flash of the hunter’s gun, he was a 

fraction of a second quicker than Eli. Now, lying 
prone, his rifle at his shoulder, he had Eli covered, and 
the chamber of Eli’s rifle was empty. 

“Drop that gun!” he commanded. 

Eli, believing in the first instant that Indian Jake had 
fallen as the result of the shot, was taken wholly by sur- 
prise. He stood dazed and dumb with the smoking rifle 
in his hand. He did not at once realize that the half- 
breed had him covered. His brain did not work as rapidly 
as Indian Jake’s. His immediate sensation as he heard 
Indian Jake’s voice was one of thankfulness that, after 
all, there was no stain of murder on his soul. Even yet 
he had no doubt Indian Jake was wounded. He had taken 
deadly aim, and he could not understand how any escape 
could have been possible. 

“Drop that gun!” Indian Jake repeated. “I 
count. I'll shoot.” 

Eli's brain at last grasped the situation. Indian Jake 
was grinning broadly, and it seemed to Eli the most ma- 
licious grin he had ever beheld. He did not question In- 
dian Jake’s determination to shoot. It was too evident 
that the ha-f-breed, grinning like a demon, was in a des- 
perate mood. Eli dropped his rifle as though it were 
red hot and burned his hands. 

“Step out here!” Indian Jake, rising to his feet, in- 
dicated an open space near the tent. 

li did as he was told. 


won't 


“Shake the ca’tridges out of your bag on the ground!” 

Eli turned his cartridge bag over, and the cartridges 
which it contained rattled to the ground. 

“Turn your pockets out!” 

A turning of the pockets disclosed no further ammuni- 
tion. 

Indian Jake took Eli’s rifle from the ground, emptied 
the magazine, and placed the rifle in the tent. 

“ Where’s your boat?” he asked. 

“ Just down here.” 

“You go ahead. Show me.” 

j\i.1 guided Indian Jake to the boat, and while he 

-4 remained on the bank under threat of the rifle, the 
half-breed went through his belongings in the boat in a 
further search for ammunition. Satisfied that there was 
none, he replaced the things as he had found them, and 
was grinning amiably when he rejoined Eli upon the bank. 

“Come “long up to camp,” he invited, quite as though 
Eli were a most welcome guest. 

“Give me that silver fox!” 
his surprise. 

“TI won’t give un to you, but don’t be mad, Eli,” Indian 
Jake grinned in vast enjoyment. 

“ You stole un!” Eli burst out. 
to do murder!” 

“Did I now?” 

“You did!” 

Indian Jake did not deign to deny or confess. 
his command, returned to camp. Indian Jake 
him the tea kettle. 


Eli’s anger had mastered 


“ And you were thinkir’ 


Eli, at 
handed 


-< 


“ Fill un at the river,” he directed. 

While Eli obeyed silently and sullenly, Indian Jake 
lighted a fire, and when Eli returned put the kettle on. 
Then he brought forth his frying pan, filled it with sliced 
venison, and as he placed it over the fire, remarked: 

“ Knocked a buck down this mornin’.” 

Eli said nothing. The odor of frying venison was 
pleasant. Eli was hungry, and when the venison was 
fried and tea made, he swallowed his pride and silently 
accepted Indian Jake’s invitation to eat. 

When they had finished, Indian Jake cut a large joint 
of venison, and presented it to Eli with his empty rifle, 
remarking, as he did so: 

“The deer’s meat’s a surprise. I like to surprise folks. 
Taste good goin’ home. I'll keep the ca’tridges. You 
might hurt somebody if you had un. You'll get quite a 
piece down before you camp tonight.” 

“ Were you takin’ that silver?” asked Eli, changing his 
accusation to a question. 

“Maybe I were and maybe I weren’t,” Indian Jake 
grinned. “”’Twouldn’t do me any good to tell you if I 
had un, and if I told you I didn’t have un you wouldn’t 
believe me. Maybe I’ve got un. You better be goin’. I'd 
ask you to stay, Eli, and I'd like to have you, but you 
don’t like me and you'd better go on.” 

“TI don’t want the deer’s meat,” said Eli sullenly. 

“You ain’t got any ca’tridges and you can’t shoot any 
fresh meat,” insisted Indian Jake, adding with a grin: 
“She'll go good. Take un along, I got plenty. It’s just 
a little surprise present for you bein’ so kind as not to 
shoot me.” 

Eli, doubtless deciding that he had better take what 
he could get, though a bit of venison was small com- 
pensation for a silver fox, accepted the meat. Indian 
Jake accompanied him to the boat, and as he dropped 
down the river he could see Indian Jake still on the bank 
watching him until he turned a bend. 


ITHOUT cartridges for his rifle, Eli felt himself as 
helpless as a wolf without teeth or a cat without 
He was subdued and humbled. He had had Indian 
Jake completely in his power, and through delay in taking 
prompt advantage of his position had permitted the half- 
breed to capture and disarm him. 

The thought increased his anger toward Indian Jake. 
He had no doubt the man had the silver fox in his pos- 
session. If there had been any doubt in the first instance 
that Indian Jake was guilty, and Eli had never admitted 
that there was doubt, he was now entirely satisfied of 
the half-breed’s guilt. Indian Jake, indeed, had quite 
boldly stated that he “might” have it, and Eli accepted 
this as an admission that he did have it. 

“There'll be no use gettin’ more ca’tridges and goin’ 
back,” Eli mused. “ He’s had a warnin’ and he'll not bide 
in that camp another day. He'll flee the country.” 

Then Eli’s thoughts turned to his old father and mother. 

“The silver’s gone, and it leaves Pop and Mother in 
a bad way,” he mused. “ They’ve been fondlin’ that skin 
half the winter. Pop’s had un out a hundred times to 
see how fine and black ’twere, and shook un out to see 
how thick and deep the fur is. And they been countin’ 
and countin’ on the things they’d be gettin’ and needs, 
and can’t get now she’s gone. And they been countin’ 
on the money they’d have to lay by for their feeble days 


claws. 
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when they needs un. They'll never get over mournin’ 
the loss of un. “Twere worth a fortune, and Pop’ll never 
cotch another. He were hopin’ and hopin’ every year as 
long as I remembers to cotch a silver, and none ever comes 
to his traps till this un comes. And now she’s gone!” 


ERHAPS had the silver fox sizin been Eli’s own, and 

perhaps had his father and mother not built so many 
hopes and laid so many plans upon the little fortune it was 
to have brought them, Eli would never have ventured to 
the verge of murder to recover it. Even now, with all his 
regrets, he thanked God from the bottom of his heart that 
he had not killed Indian Jake and stained his hands with 
blood. 

“°Twere the mercy of God sent the bullet abroad,” 
said he reverently. “Indian Jake’s a thief and he de- 
serves to be killed, but if I’d killed he I’d never rested 
an easy hour again while I lives. 

“But I might o’ clipped his trigger hand, whatever,” 
he thought with regret. “I can clip off the head of a 
pa’tridge every time, and I might have clipped his hand, 
and got the skin and took he back for Doctor Joe to 
fix up.” 

Three days later Eli pulled his boat wearily into The 
Jug. The boys had returned, and with Thomas they met 
him on the jetty. 

“Did you find Injun Jake?” Thomas asked anxiously. 

“ Aye,” said Eli, “he were there.” 

Eli volunteered no further details for a moment. Then 
he added: 

“T didn’t kill he, thank the Lard, but he’s got the silver. 
He said he had un, and he took my ca’tridges away from 
me.” 

“Said he had un? Now that’s strange—wonderful 
strange. Come in, Eli, supper’s ready,” Thomas invited, 
manifestly relieved that Eli had not succeeded in accom- 
plishing his rash purpose. “ You'll bide the night with 
us, and while you eats tell us about un, and the lads’ll 
tell what were happenin’ to they.” 


\ A ARGARET was setting the table. She greeted Eli 
4 cordially, and arranged a plate for him while he 
washed at the basin behind the stove. 

“Come,” invited Thomas, “set in. 
derful treat.” 

“What be that, now?” asked Eli as Margaret placed 
a dish of steaming, mealy boiled potatoes upon the table. 

“ Potaters,” Thomas announced grandly. “ Doctor Joe 
brings un on the mail boat from where he’s been, and 
onions, too. Margaret, peel some onions and set un on 
for Eli. They’s fine just as they is without cookin’.” 

The onions came, and when thanks had been offered 
Eli tasted his first potato. 

“They is fine, now! Wonderful fine eatin’,” he de- 
clared. 

“Try an onion, now. 

Eli took an onion. 

“She has a strange smell,” he observed before biting 
into it. 

Eli took a liberal mouthful of the onion. He began 
to chew it. A strained look spread over his face. Tears 
filled his eyes. But Eli was brave, and he never flinched. 

“Tis fine, I likes un wonderful fine,” Eli volunteered 
presently, adding “if she didn’t burn so bad.” 

“Take just a bit at a time,” advised Thomas, laughing 
heartily, “and eat un with bread or potaters and you 
won’t notice the burn of un.” 

Presently Eli told of his experiences with Indian Jake, 
and Andy told of the tracks he had seen under the win- 
dow, and all of the boys told of what had happened on 
the island, the theft of the boat, the tracks of the nailed 
boots and the discovery of the boat at Fort Pelican. 


We’ve got a won- 


They’s fine, too,’ Thomas urged. 
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Then Eli made an announcement that again laid the 
burden of suspicion more strongly than ever upon Indian 
Jake. 

“T were workin’ at the lumber camps a week this sum- 
mer helpin’ they out,” said Eli. “ Whilst I were there 
Indian Jake comes and trades a pair of skin boots with 
one of the lumber men for a pair of their boots, the kind 
with nails in un. He the same as says he has the fur, 
and ’twere he took un.” 

“Injun Jake wears skin boots when he come to our 
camp on Flat P’int,” said David. 

“Aye, ’tis likely,’ admitted Eli. “He’d be wearin’ 
skin boots in the canoe, whatever. The nailed boots would 
be hard on the canoe. He uses the nailed boots trampin’ 
about, but he’d change un when he travels in his canoe.” 


HE whole question was canvassed pro and con, and 

due consideration given to the length of time that 
Indian Jake must have consumed in passing from Horn’s 
Bight to Flat Point. This was alone sufficient in the mind 
of Thomas and the boys to lift all suspicion from Indian 
Jake, but Eli still held stubbornly to the opposite view. 

Two days later, and on the eve of Thomas’s departure 
for the trails, Doctor Joe returned. Lem had so far re- 
covered that a further stay at Horn’s Bight was un- 
necessary. 

Thomas and Doctor Joe quietly discussed the shooting 
incident. Lem, it appeared, had later decided that he 
may have been shot much earlier in the afternoon than 
sundown. What had occurred had fallen into the hazy 
uncertainty of a dream. 

“What kind of a rifle does Indian Jake use?” asked 
Doctor Joe. 

“A thirty-eight fifty-five,” said Thomas. 

Doctor Joe drew from his pocket the bullet extracted 
from Lem’s wound. Thomas examined it critically. 

“There's no doubtin’ ’tis a thirty-eight fifty-five,’ he 
admitted. “’Tis true Injun Jake gets a pair of nailed 
boots iike the lumber folk wears. But Injun Jake’ll tell 
me whether ’twere he shot Lem. Injun Jake’ll be fair 
about un with me whatever. ’Tis hard for me to believe 





It was a fight to the death—a fight of the primordial for the survival of the fittest 
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he did un. If he did, he'll be gone from the Nascaupee 
when I gets there. If he didn’t, I'll find he waitin’!” 

“Let us hope he'll be there, and let us hope he’s in- 
nocent,” said Doctor Joe. 

Some day and in some way every sin is punished and 
every criminal is discovered. It is an immutable law of 
God that he who does wrong must atone for the wrong. 
We do not always know how the punishment is brought 
about, but the guilty one knows. And so with the shoot- 
ing and robbery of Lem Horn. Many months were to pass 
before the mystery was to be solved, and then the revela- 
tion was to come in a startling manner in the course of an 
adventure amid the deep snows of winter. 

Thomas sailed away the following morning. They 
watched his boat pass down through The Jug and out 
into the Bay, and then the silence of the wilderness 
closed upon him, and no word came as to whether or no 
Indian Jake met him at the Nascaupee River camp. 


CHAPTER X 
* 'Wotves!” YELLED ANDY 


ILD geese were honking overhead now in great 

flocks, and Doctor Joe and the boys had many a 
fine hunt, never failing to return with a full bag. The 
weather was cold enough to keep the birds sweet and 
fresh, and before September closed a full two score were 
hanging in the porch, with a promise of many good dinners 
in the future. 

There was work enough to keep them busy, making 
everything snug and tidy for the winter, and the wood 
pile always stood suggestively near the porch door in- 
viting attention. Already snow squalls were flying, and 
the rough ground was frozen almost as hard as flint. 

No extended traveling was possible for Doctor Joe on 
his errands of mercy until the sea froze and dogs and 
sledge could be called into service. But he and the boys 
made two short cruises up the Bay, where there was sick- 
ness in some of the families. 

During these excursions they took occasion to visit 
Let-In Cove, which lay just outside Grampus River where 
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the new lumber camps were situated, Sung Cove and 
Tuggle Bight. At Let-In Cove Peter and Lige Sparks, 
at Snug Cove Obadiah Button and Micah Dunk, and at 
Tuggle Bight Seth Muggs were enlisted in the troop, and 
a Handbook was left at each place. These, indeed, with 
the three Angus boys were all the boys of scout age 
within a radius of fifty miles. 

The recruits were as enthusiastic as were David and 
Andy and Jamie, and Doctor Joe declared that there was 
no. better troop in all the world than his little troop of 
eight. David was elected patrol leader, Peter Sparks, 
assistant, and Andy, scribe. 

Once during the last week in September and once during 
the first week in October the troop gathered at The Jug 
for a Saturday and Sunday, and in mid-October when 
the first snow of winter lay a foot deep on the ground a 
week’s camp was held at Hollow Cove. ‘These were jolly 
and profitable experiences, and the boys never tired of 
them. - 

“°Tis a wonderful lot finer campin’ when ’tis frosty 
and the’s snow on the ground, than in summer when ’tis 
like to be wet,” David declared. “A tight wedge tent 
with a stove is as warm and sung as ever you wants to 
make un. And I likes to be in a fine warm tent o’ nights 
when the snow’s blowin’ and the wind howlin’ outside. 
Tis the comfortablest place I knows about.” 


ITH the coming of November the boats were hauled 
out of the water. The shores were already crusted 
with ice and the temperature never rose to the thawing 
point even in the midday sun. The mighty Frost King 
had ascended his throne, and was asserting his relentless 


power. Presently all the world would be kneeling at 
his feet. 
Buckskin moccasins with heavy blanket duffle socks 


of wool took the place of sealskin boots. The dry snow 
would not again soften to wet them until spring. The 
adiky, with its fur trimmed hood, took the place of the 
jacket, soon to be augmented by sealskin netseks or 
caribou skin kulutuks. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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NEW pro- 

fession 

which has 

developed 
in recent years is of 
interest to the boy 
who loves out-of- 
door life. Trained 
foresters are now 
employed by the 
United States For- 
est Service, by the 
State Forest Com- 
missions, by lumber 
companies, railroads, 
and other private 
There are 151 national forests in the United 
Others are in 








enterprises. 


States, mostly in the mountains of the West. 


Oklahoma, Alabama, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Florida, 


Alaska and Porto Rico. The government has bought and is 
still buying land in the Southern Appalachians and the White 
Mountains for national forests in the East. They are set 
apart to insure a perpetual supply of timber fox the people of 
the United States and to prevent destruction of the forest 
cover which regulates the flow of streams. The Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture administers the national 
forests. It protects them from fire and other destructive 
agencies, 

Many young men are attracted to forestry because it is an 
out-of-door profession. Such men should remember that spend- 
ing considerable time in the woods as part of one’s regular 
business is very different from camping out for a few weeks. 
The apprenticeship to forestry is served in the woods, often 
under trying conditions. Headquarters are likely to be shifted 
trom place to place, so that a young forester may be for some 
time unable to establish a home. In the higher positions there 
is greater opportunity for home life, but even then the forester 
will be obliged to spend a great deal of time in the woods and 
will have to live ordinarily in a small town with little uppor- 
tunity for city life, 


HE requisites for a successful forester are a liking for the 
life, a rugged constitution to stand it, brains of high order, 
foresight, administrative and executive ability, the spirit of 
public service, and a thorough training for the work. As 
competition increases the necessity for a thorough education 
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When ‘es. ‘Grow " Up-F orester? 





TUNNEL 


This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Forestry published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been 
greatly curtailed. For a more extensive survey of 
the subject see the official pamphlet issued by 
National Headquarters. 
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the examination who is not able to take care of himself and 
his horses in regions remote from settlements, He must 
know something of surveying, estimating, and scaling timber, 
lumbering, and the live-stock business. Thorough familiarity 


with the region in which he seeks employment or with 
similar regions is demanded. Experience, not book education, 


is sought, but ability to make simple maps and reports upon 
forest business is essential. 

The position of forest assistant, which 
training in forestry and lumbering, can be secured only 
through competitive examinations, They must be able to 
prepare working plans and planting plans, make silvical and 
commercial tree studies, solve problems in wood utilization 
and preservation, and conduct any other investigations re- 


requires thorough 


quiring a trained forester. 

Lumbermen must pass an examination which tests their 
knowledge of logging and other branches of the timber 
business. A thorough knowledge of scading is absolutely 


necessary. Lumbermen assist local forest officers in the con- 
duct of timber sales, as well as in reporting on tracts of 
timber where sale has been applied for or is advisable. 

Sealers are appointed after civil-service examination, to 
pass which requires much previous experience in scaling and 
woods work. Their work consists in scaling on large sales, 
in check scaling, or in the instruction of rangers in this line 
of work. 

Planting assistants are 
aminations, and are chosen for special fitness 
and planting work. Their duties include the 
of seed beds, sowing of seed, transplanting and 
seedlings, and field planting. 


service ex- 
in nursery 
preparation 
care of 


appointed after civil 








I* addition to the 
permanent classi- 
fied force, tempo- 
rary assistants are 
employed during the 





season of serious 
danger from fires, 
or when other spe- 
cial work requires 
additions to _ the 
regular “forest force. 
Persons thus em- 
ployed are known 
as forest guards 
and field assistants, 
and serve only as 
long as required. No examination is required for the position 
of forest guard. 

Field assistants are employed in reconnaissance parties. 
No examination is required, but some knowledge of forestry 
is essential. 

The higher positions are filled by promotion, 
Service offers well trained men a fair living, 
up to $3500 a year. It employed 3,082 
Of these 2,258 were employed in the 
824 were engaged in administrative, scientific, and clerical 
work at Washington and District Headquarters, from which 
each forest district is administered. Of those in the forests, 
1,027 were forest rangers, 13 assistant forest rangers, and 
786 guards. To replace forest assistants some twenty men 
will probably be required each year. There will be oppor- 
tunity for a number of men to enter the service as ranters, 
with the possibility of promotion later to some technical 
position, 








The Forest 
salaries running 
men June 30, 1918. 
national forests and 


ANY States have some kind of organization for forest 
4 work, A State Forester, ordinarily a thoroughly trained 
technical man, is usually employed, at a salary of from $2000 
to $4000 a year Their assistants receive from $1000 to 
$2500. Work in State forestry is in various stages of develop- 
ment in different parts of the country. In time, when all 
States with any forest interests have organizations, there 
should be an increased demand for men in State work. 

Lumber, railway, water, and mining companies, recreation 
and hunting clubs, camps, large private estates, and farms 
offer a broad field of work to the trained forester. A big 
opportunity exists in the lumber business for the forester 
with a thorough practical knowledge of the lumber industry. 
This field offers probably the greatest 





will grow more and more urgent. 

The best preparation for the work be- 
gins with a college or university course, 
in which the student acquires the auxil- 
iary subjects necessary to forestry. 
Graduation should be followed by a full 
course at a school of forestry. Vaca- 
tions should be spent in the woods as 
far as possible. Additional European 
study is desirable, though not essential. 
A man might get on without all these 
qualifications, but the only sound basis 
is a thorough and systematic prepara- 
tion. 

The whole force of the national For- 
est Service is under the control of the 
Forester. The positions in the district 
offices are both executive and technical, 
and are filled by promotion of members 


Owl patrol 
built a cabin. 
It was at the end 
of a trail which led 
from the edge of 
town two miles into 


of the Service in similar lines of work. a forgotten tangle 
The field force of the Forest Service of second growth 
now contains the grades of forest super- timber, berry bushes 


and undergrowth. 

For a quarter of 
mile the _ trail 
through a 


deputy forest supervisor, forest 
lumberman, scaler, forest 
planting assistant a 

passed 


visor, 
assistant, 
ranger, forest guard, 
and field assistant. 








The Mysterious Trail 
By Armstrong Perry 


SPUINNNAUNNAAAU ATH U 


I your troop is doing as good work as it ought to do, it is 
besieged by boys who want to get in. 

Why not try out the applicants as the Owl Patrol did? 

Mystery trails can be laid even in city parks. Any number of them 
could be developed in a natural history museum. How many boys 
know even all of the trees they pass on’ the way to school, or any con- 
siderable number of the two hundred or more species of birds which 
could be seen in almost any American town? 


opportunity for trained foresters in the 
future. There is a limited demand for 
suitable trained men as teachers of 
forestry and as research workers. 

Another new and growing work akin 
to forestry is tree surgery. This was 
originated by an Ohio man, who now 
maintains a school to train his workers, 
all of whom find employment with the 
company at the satisfactory completion 
of the course. The work is interesting, 
scientific, well paid, and gives a boy a 
wholesome out-of-door life. 

A great deal of valuable and inter- 
esting information concerning forestry 
as a science and as a vocation has been 
published by the government, Much of 





course,” he an- 
swered. 

“What kind of a 
cow ?” 

Ted sobered. “A 


Jersey,” he guessed, this is found in a monograph (Voca- 
The committee tional Rehabilitation, Series No. 19) 
conducted him back entitled ‘“ Forestry Pursuits” published 


to town. It was a by the Federal Board for Vocational 


Holstein, Education (December, 1918), especially 
Garth Effelberg ‘‘for disabled soldiers, sailors and ma- 
tried it. Garth  rines, to aid them in choosing a voca- 


knew quite a lot of tion”; but the information offered 


Appointment to the position of forest swamp. By jumop-_JHIVIiiiMNMNQNNINNNNNNNUNNNNNNNN AA =| botany and he should be considered carefully by scouts 
supervisor is made by the promotion of ing from hummock passed the first half who wish to inform themselves from a 
to hummock it was possible to reach an occasional mile with flying colors. Then a snake crossed reliable source about the occupations and 


a deputy forest supervisor, forest ranger, 
forest assistant, or other person eligible bit of terra firma 
for promotion. wrong hummock. 

Deputy forest supervisors are ap- 
pointed, when necessary, as assistants to 
supervisors. The position is filled by 
promotion from ranger or forest assist- 
ant. Forest assistants, lumbermen, 
sealers, forest rangers and | planting 
assistants are appointed only by com- 
petitive examination. 

In accordance with the law requiring 
the selection of forest rangers, when 
practicable, from the State or Territory 
in which they are to be employed, exami- 
nations for assistant forest ranger are 
held as required in each State or-Terri- 
tory in which National Forests are sit- 


ooze. 

Beyond this 
ford, too rapid to 
slender log. Then 
which, 


follow them, 
it by a 


the railroad track. 


unless one 
The wrong one sank, 
or with maddening deliberateness, 


there 


even on the brightest day, 

Several: town gangs, 
be something of unusual interest to take the Owls 
afield on every Saturday and 
or to circle the rendezvous and take 
surprise attack. 
the woods all night. 
urated with swamp ooze that they were mistaken 
for children of the negro whitewash man down by 


onto the the trail. 
abruptly 


black 


hopped 
into deep, 


was a stream, too deep. to 





swim. It was spanned by a “Garter snake,” said Garth, 
a thicket of beeches under “ Wrong—it’s a milk 


“One of our best friends- 
vermin and saves thousands 
crops every year. 


it was. twilight. 
suspecting that there must 
holiday, essayed to 
protect it. Take it home, 
One gang was lost in 
Another came back so sat- “an go on from. here.” 


OMPY 
considerable preparation 


Instantly Garth grabbed a stone and took aim. 
One-scout clutched his arm, 

picked up the snake and held it before his eyes. 
‘““What kind of a snake is it?” 


snake,” 
it kills mice 
of dollars worth of 
sills are being introduced into at it, of 
our state legislature and two others this year to 
get one man to vote for 
it, bring it back tomorrow alive and well, and you 


BAGGS was the next. 


the opportunities involved in the various 
phases of this honorable and useful call- 
Another carefully ing. 

The following paragraphs from 
monograph define Forestry : 


that 


shrinking away. 
replied an Owl. 
and other 


ORESTRY is the business, or the 

art, or the science, depending on 
the point of view from which you look 
handling forests for timber 
production or stream-flow protection, It 
does not, as is often mistakenly thought, 
have anything to do with fruit trees, or 
even with street and park trees. The 
eare of these comes under horticulture 
and arboriculture. Forestry is distinct 
from either in that it has to do primarily 


He had made 


by gathering speci- 


uated. The examinations are along prac- 
tical lines and include tests in the act- 
ual performance of field work. Appli- 
cants are examined as to fitness for posi- 
tions in the State or Territory in which 
they are legal residents. Duly qualified 
applicants residing in other States are 
admitted to the examination,. but are 
not eligible to appointment until the list 
of legal residents of the State or Terri- 
tory in which the appointment is to be 
made is exhausted. 


ANGERS must he able-hodied and 
capable of enduring hardships and 
of performing severe labor under trying 
conditions. No one may expect to pass 


After that, the Owls began to receive numerous 
applications for membership. 


HEY disclaimed any desire for exclusiveness. 

The scoutmaster explained that they wanted 
only to protect the traditions of the patrol, which 
the owl typified. The test of membership was to 
be able to name every tree, flower, shrub, bird 
and_animal encountered on the way to the cabin 
and to follow-the trail without assistance. A bird 
or animal was “encountered” if its call were 
audible, whether it was seen or not. 

A committee of Owls started out with Ted Jar- 
vis, noted for his ability in getting away with 
things. 

“What's that?’ asked a scout, 
large animal with horns, 

Ted thought they were kidding. ‘A cow, of 


pointing to a 


mens.of leaves and flowers and asking his teachers 
to identify them for him. He had also searched 
the bird books at the library, He was venture- 
some and, through exploring the surrounding 
country, had become quite adept at trailing. 

Blithely out across the meadows went Bumpy, 
answering all queries promptly and accurately. 
Across the swamp he hopped with an ease which 
indicated either familiarity or an unusual facility 
in observing where other feet had trod. 

At the log-bridged stream he looked triumphant- 
ly back for an instant then balanced on the rustic 
viaduct. He could see plainly the trail ahead, 
leading through the beeches toward the promised 
land. 

But pride goeth before a fall. However steady 

(Concluded on page 61) 


with entire stands of trees, or forests, 
rather than with individuals. Forests 
are really nothing more nor less than 
tree societies, or communities, compar- 
able in many ways with human com- 
munities, every member of which has an 
influence upon and in turn is influenced 
by its neighbors; and it is this fact that 
gives forestry its distinctive character. 

“Forestry should also not be confused 
with lumbering. * * * While the 
chief task of the forester is to manage 
forest lands, he has to do with the pro- 
duction of trees as well as with their 


utilization. Forestry is concerned fully 
as much with the future as with the 
present.” 


The 
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“Boys? clothes : as ; good | as father’s” 


Most mothers who have boys, have 
wished for that; 
fabrics and fine tailoring that mean 
longer wear So we decided to make 


good all-wool 


boys’ clothes; and to make them 
that way; as good as we make 
men’s clothes It’s been a great suc- 
cess; just what everybody wanted 


Parents appreciate the economy in the longer wear that fine tailoring and all-wool fabrics 
give The boys say the styles are the best they ever saw Satisfaction or money back, 


Correct styles for boys —in the Spring Style Book; send for a copy. 


_Hart Schattner & Marx o_o 
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) Sturdy Stud and Bar Circle 
Bicycle Tires complete the 
Pennsylvania line of -highest 
quality bicycle tires. 





They make possible a tread de- 
sign, a quality, and an eco- 
nomical price to meet every 








individual preference. Easy- 
i riding, resilient, long-wearing. 
3 
\ Made to fit either a 28”’ x 1 3¢’”, 
| ~, *, 28” x 114”, or 28” x1 54" 
Vacuum Sturdy’ Bar- 1 ; : 
) pi > rim. Also. Juvenile sizes. 
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Think of the famous Vacuum Cup Cord {nd F, 

Automobile Tires built to fit your bicycle! 
That’s what Vacuum Cup Autobilt Cord tind F 

Bicycle Tires are—automobile tires f{#¥ the 

cycle. 
Like their big brothers, Vacuum Cup Autotilt Bi 
Tires have sturdy Vacuum Cup treads tha 
effectively resist skidding, slipping, and side-sw 
on wet, slippery pavements. 


. ” 
Made in one universal size to fit either a 28" x 
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Direct Factory Branches¢nd Servi 


Export Dept., 1 
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They give the greatest resiliency and speed, the longest 
wear, and that freedom from stone-bruises, punctures, 
and other annoying tire troubles which bicycle tires 
not so well and carefully made cannot possibly give 
you. 


The Cord type has a tough jet black tread of Vacuum 
Cups and highly attractive white side walls. The 
fabric type has white side walls and a pleasing red 
tread of Vacuum Cups. 


~ . . . 
ra 28" x1 36”, 28” x 114”, or 28” x 1 5%” rim. Also Juvenile sizes. 
8 8 


NiA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


resend Service Agencies T'hroughout the United States and Canada 


rt Dept, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


atime 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


OW cost, low upkeepand broad utility made the bicycle universally popular. Never- 
i theless, iack of inclination to pedal ultimately relegated it to the cellars and 


attics of countless homes. 


Attempts to motorize the bicycle soon became general, but frailty of wheel and 
frame construction could not withstand the destructive effects of vibration and road 


shock and the bicycle was temporarily discarded. 


Then came the motorcycle, high-powered and heavily built, but it could not and 


did not replace the bicycle. 


Meanwhile, Wall of England designed a motorized third wheel, an indirect power 
plant attachment which has since proved to be the only practical means of power 


application to the standard bicycle.. 


The Wall principle, considerably improved, was then incorporated in the American 
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made Smith Motor Wheel, but the demand for war time materials soon interrupted its further development, and constructive effort toward its 
refinement was discontinued until it was acquired by the Briggs & Stratton Company. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel 
is a remarkably enduring piece of 
mechanism. It represents skilled ma- 
chine work and “specanp oon in assembly 
—standards that have always prevailed 
in the Briggs & Stratton Works. 


It can be easily and quickly attached to 
any bicycle. It restores all the pleas- 
ures and conveniences of bicycling— 


without effort, vibration or dirt. It 
costs very little to operate. It is, in 
fact, pronounced by those who know, 
to be a “real” job of engineering. See 
it. Ask your Bicycle, Hardware, Sport- 
ing Goods or Implement Dealer for a 
demonstration. Write for interesting 
booklet, “Motor Wheel and Flyer.” 
It is mailed gratis. Address, Desk B, 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~ MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 





ie. 


9g? 


BRIGGS @STRATTON MOTOR WHEEL 


AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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OLLOWING is a letter which I re- 

ceived from a guide friend a few 

weeks before my annual two weeks’ 

fishing trip last summer. I enjoyed 
reading it so very much—though it put me 
out of sorts for some time!—I thought I 
would set it down, unchanged, for brother 
Scouts to read. I hope you will enjoy it, as 
I have, 


KINGFISHER LAKE, July 12, 1919. 

EAR MR. WILLIAMS: 

The Missus fetched yer welcome letter 
up from the post office this mornin. I wuz 
right glad to heer from you. But I got bad 
news fer you Mr. Williams, mighty bad news, 
I know it will shatter yer dreams but it must 
be told, The Kingfisher Bass hez been 
ketched! Im dum sorry, Mr. Williams, but 
its the truth, the danged truth. I know how 
you set yer heart on ketchen thet bass this 
summer, Its too bad Mr. Williams, too bad. 

Its been ketched but, George Jonson, Jud 
Roger’s cat Tom, an I are the only ones who 
know it. The boys think its still swimmin in 
the lake, an their still fishin fer it. I haint 
never told them, an I haint goin to nuther, 
George Jonson he wont! An Jud’s Tom he 
cant! 

Hers how twas. Im a foxy feller, Mr. Wil- 
liams. Im as slick ez the slickest silver in 
the state. It wuz the second of this month, 
I think. Yes, twas. We fellers wuz all down 
et Jud’s store, sittin on the piazza. Talkin 
bout the bass, of course. Hank Stibbins he 
wuz figgurin on sendin down there to New 
York fer some kind of newfangled bait. An 
Abner Boggs wuz arguin with him bout it. 
Abners dead set agin them new baits, Hanks 
still figgurin on gittin thet bait. But he 
dont know the bass ez been took. Jud wuz 
sayin thet he wuz bout sure of ketchin him 
by the next night, fer hed jist thinked up a 
new skeam, when Jim started to laff. You 
know Jim Baits laff, Mr. Williams.  Inter- 
uptin, he sez, “ Say boys, when I wuz drivin 
down to old Miss Towers place this mornin, 
bout four o’clock, I guess twas, to take her 
some truck I saw thet simp George Jonson 
over near Deep Hole, in Bill Henson's boat. 
He hed a mighty heavy rod. 
Kingfisher Bass! 
ketchin it. My I 
Thet simp ketch the Bass, oh, my!” 


An,I sez, thet simps after the 
He told me last week thet he wuz sure of 
laffed all the way down to Miss Towers, 











“It sounded like some fight!” 
SUL UIU MILLI ULICUL LULU 


Our Short Story Contest 


EORGE is one of them fellers with a long neck, an he 


breathes through his mouth. 


comin through his coat. 
from the city bout three years back. 


know nuff to com in when its rainin, 

Well, I wuz jist gittin ready 
George comin up the road. He hed 
tuggin a mighty big basket after him. 
angles,” sez Jud, “ Here comes George now.” 
the step, an waited fer him to get up. 
Hank, grinin. 


AUNNMAUUUIUUAAULL 


E have a number of requests for corre- 
spondence from members of the Broth- 
erhood in foreign countries for whom we 
should like to receive interesting letters from 
our American members. Some of these are 
as follows: 

A French patrol leader who would like to 
correspond with an American patrol leader 
and with some American boys who write a 
little French. : 

A Scoutmaster in Norway who asks that 
American Scoutmasters write to him. 

A Polish Scout who desires letters from 
American scouts; he gives us no information 
about himself but writes a letter in English 
and we are sure that he will prove to be an 
agreeable correspondent. 

An American boy who lives in Siam who 
wishes correspondents in England, Switzer- 
fand, France, California and Nebraska; his 
age is fifteen, he is a former patrol leader, 
is interested in stamp collecting and in 
music and has travelled in many parts of 
the world. 

A Scoutmaster in India who will be glad 
to distribute letters to his troop. 

A group of young men of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, who write English. 

Three young Portuguese, one of whom 
writes in French, Spanish or Portuguese; 
the others write in English. 

A stamp enthusiast, an Englishman living 
in Cape Town. 

Several young friends of Prince Ernest 
Prempeh who are at a Government school in 
West Africa. 

An Austrian boy of fifteen who will write 
in French, English, German or Hungarian. 

Several students in Tsing Hua College, 
Pekin, China, whose ages range from seven- 
teen to twenty-one years. 

A Scoutmaster in India who will distribute 
letters to his boys. 


He always hez his hands in 
his pockets, an the top of hiz back looks ez though it wuz 
He haint no woodsman fer he com 
He works down et Bill 
Hlensons hardware store, when he haint down et Juds, blowin. 
You know the kind of a feller I mean, Mr. Williams. 


to go home when I seen 
his fish pole an wuz 
‘* Speakin 
I set down on 
* Howdy George, 
*“ Goin inter the old boot buizness?” asks Jud. 


will be found on 
Kingfisher Bass.’ 


Dont Donald Donovan, 17, 


of yer 


” sez in two brief articles. 


The winner this month in the BOY’S LIFE Short Story Contest, the Rules for which 
ge 67, is Herbert O. Williams of Philadelphia for his story “The 
Many excellent stories and articles were submitted, some of whi 
were not considered because one or more of the rules were disregarded by the writers. 

We wish to mention as good the work of the following: Scout Robert K. Tullis, age 15; 
illiam I. Bruner, 16; 
Ross, 16; Scout Arlington C. Campbell, 16; Sam Thaler, 14; Scout Wesley Ballaine, 13; 
Scout William H. Carr, 17; Ralph Brown, 12; and Duncan Worth Taylor, 15; and, for 
particularly good stories, George W. Vassar, 17 and Scout Joe A. Morris, 15. 

In order to continue the custom instituted last month of giving our readers some hints 
on writing for this contest, we asked J. Allan Dunn, whose work every reader of this 
magazine must admire, to present some suggestions on choosing and constructing plots 
The first of these will appear on this page next month. 


quick. 


oul Gordon W. Sapp, 13; Henry L. 
jist luck. 


(I went!) 
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Three Scoutmasters in Holland who wish 
to correspond with American Scoutmasters 
and will distribute letters to their troops. 

Boys in India in age from sixteen to 
twenty-one, who write excellent English let- 
ters. 

Scouts of one troop in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, whose correspondents should be about 
sixteen years of age; their Scoutmaster, who 
writes French but no English, also desires 
letters. 

A patrol leader in the first Ashanti Troop 
of Coomassie, Gold Coast, S. Africa, who 
writes English, and requests that any letter 
to him be accompanied by a photograph of 
the writer. 

Do not write to ask us for the names and 
addresses of these members—send letters to 
be forwarded to them. 


A PRIVATE in the U. S. Army writes us 
that he would like letters from some Boy 
Scouts who are interested to hear a few of 
the interesting things that he can tell them 
about his experiences. He is eighteen years 
of age and hopes to become a Scoutmaster 
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when his service ends, which will be soon. 


RE some of our readers interested in ob- 
taining letters from Ceylon? If so, let 
them send us letters to be forwarded through 
the Correspondence Club established by the 
Scout magazine, “‘ The Ceylon Scout.” 


WISS scouts are fortunate in having six 

songs written for them by Scoutmaster 
Pierre Girard, which have been set to music 
by the Swiss composer and originator of the 
Dalcroze System of Eurythmics, M. Jacques 
Dalcroze. 


HE following paragraph appeared in one 
of the departments of the “ Headquarters 
Gazette,” the official organ of the British Boy 
Scouts Association. May we not assume that 
these Armenian boys would be pleased to cor- 
respond with American boys, too? We should 
like to be able to forward some letters to 
them. 
“T have received a very interesting report 
from the Armenian Boy Scouts Association, 
recently formed at Smyrna. Although only 


“Um,” sez Hank. 
right in thet basket.” 
boys crowded to the steps of the piazza, to see. 
yelled George, an lifts the lid. But you know bout where the 
bass wuz Mr. Williams. 

Well, the boys made so much noise, most all the town wuz 
down to see wot the truble wuz. 
He went out on a farm, way back in the country fer 
bout a month, twas. 

Now if Id go an tell the boys thet he did ketch the bass 
where do you recon Id be, eh? 
goin to be classed with George Jonson! 
Im sorry, fer I know you hed yer heart set on 
ketchin thet bass. 
theres more fish in the lake, lots more, sir. 
cumin bout the 30th haint you, sir? 


37 


By H. O. Williams, Age 17 
Illustrated by Bob Fink, Age 14 


“Boots?” sez George, lookin up an moppin 
his face. ‘Um, heered there wuz quite a 
few in the lake,” sez Jud. George looked 
mad. “ Boys,” sez he, “this haint no time 
fer fun an foolin, this is a time fer re- 
joicin. Soys, in thet basket lies the King- 
fisher Bass!” ‘ Yes?,” sez Jim. “ Yes!” 
yells George, I ketched it this mornin!” 
“Um,” sez Hank. “ First, let me tell you the 
story of thet awful fight, thet awful struggle,” 
sez George. “Go on,” sez Hank, grinin, 
sneerin, like, 

George set the basket down near the step. 
Too heavy to carry up, he sed. Then he com 
up on the piazza, all excited an sweatin. So 
he started the story. I guess he did put it 
on purty thick, and he coloured it up quite 
a bit I recon, It sounded like some fight all 
the same, ‘ 


FTER he got started good, the boys 
stopped laffin an kep their eyes on 
George. Ez I sed befor, I wuz sittin on the 


step, third one twas. I wuz lookin down et 
the basket which wuz jist below me. I hed 
half a mind to peep in when Jud’s cat com 
walkin round the corner of the piazza. He 
walked up, half interested. Then he got a 
wiff of the inside an he wuz hole interested! 
The basket hed a lid. The lid protruded out 
over the side. Puss he put his nose under 
the protrudin part an pushed, an up she cum. 
I always did say cats wuz more like human 
beings than any other animal, didnt I, Mr. 
Williams? (Don’t remember hearing you, but 
perhaps Ed, perhaps). Well, off cum the lid. 
Then I seen thet bass! My it made me sick 
to think thet thet simp hed katched sich a 
fish. Yep, it wuz the Kingfisher Bass. Id 
know him in Hong Kong, I swear. Size! oh 
my! 

Puss, 
dropped the bass over the side. 
hardly lift it, but he sure did make good 
time round the side of thet piazza! I, care- 
fully ez I could, put the lid on agin, with my 
foot. Then I got mity interested in George’s 
story! Slick, eh! 

He finished in bout an hour, ‘“ Now,” sez 
he, “Ill show you the Kingfisher Bass.” 
Sez George, “ You gotta believe me, fer its 
He went down to the basket. All the 
“ Now boys!” 


he jist dove in thet basket. He 
He could 


George got away pretty 


No sir, I wont tell. I haint 
It wuz jist luck, sir, 


But com up sir, com up, 
Yer figgurin on 


Dern the simp. 


Your Friend, 
Ep 
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founded on May ist, in the course of three 
months they enrolled over 450 Scouts, 330 of 
whom passed their Tenderfoot Test and forty- 
eight gained the Second-class Badge. They 
are divided into ten Troops of six Patrols 
each. They write to me as follows: ‘ The 
most pleasing fact is that our boys have 
eagerly grasped the Scout work, and are try- 
ing by every means to show themselves model 
Scouts in spirit. We find difficulty in getting 
Scoutmasters, but the fact that hundreds of 
boys are continually joining us and their ex- 
emplary character has roused so much sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm among all classes of 
our nation that the support which they have 
and are willing to bring towards our Associa- 
tion is a guarantee of our future success. We 
are really in great need of the sympathy and 
help of British Boy Scouts, and we will 
greatly appreciate any help in Scout technical 
work which you can give us. We should be 
very glad to correspond with any British 
Scout who may be interested.’ ”’ 


N active member of The World Brother- 

hood of Boys is Harold Jansen, who con- 
tributes to this department the following in- 
teresting article on the friends he has made 
through this medium, which he calls 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THB 
BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS 


will start northward on our long 
journey to Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
Canada, where we can listen to thrilling tales 
of the rush for gold in the nineties and of 
the days in Dawson when it was a case of 
the survival of the fittest. Dawson now is a 
quiet but enterprising town, and we thorough- 
ly enjoy our stay there. From here we travel 
overland by dog sled to Cordova and Nome, 
Alaska. The boy in the latter place is a 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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How to Buil 


HIS is the month of the mad March 

hare, the beginning of the kite flying 
season of the American boys, the Sore Eye 
Moon of the Indians. It is the Johnny Ap- 
pleseed Month of the Pioneers. It is Arbor 


Day month and the month in which Sam 
Houston, the great Texas border hero, was 
born. It is the first month of the budding 


season with the sign of the crescents and the 
tree for the Buckskin Calendar and the sign 
of the ram for the Almanac. 

All through ancient myths, legends and 
stories, antedating Bible days, and in the 
Bible itself, the lamb, the sheep and the ram 
are used as symbols and to illustrate ideas 
and parables. The ram stands for March, 
and any fellow who has been up against a 
ram knows what his characteristic is. A 
ram fights with his head. 

Away back beyond the time of gunpowder, 
when soldiers fought with bows and arrows 
and leather slings for hurling stones, the 
only way in which they could knock down 
a wall or batter in a door was by swinging 
a heavy log or piece of timber against it. On 
the end of that timber they had a ram's 
head made of metal, and until this day that 
log is known as a battering ram. Just think 


of it, imagine Mary’s little lamb with its 
fleece as white as snow, that gentle little 
creature that went to school with Mary, 


growing up to be a big battering ram, for 
every ram must have been a lamb some day, 
you will admit. 


GOOD battering ram could knock down @ 
log house and great pieces of timber from 
the forests were sometimes used on our border 
to smash in the gateways to the forts, hence 
block-houses were built with the second story 
projecting over the first story so that the rifle- 
men could shoot down and have a wider range, 
and thus protect the fort and its precious 
arms and ammunition, and its still more 
precious lives of the stalwart pioneers, their 
fearless wives and brave little tow-headed 
children, from enemies with battering rams. 
Therefore, all Boy Scouts should know 
how to build a block-house, and every time 
they build a two-story log house it should 
be in the form of a block-house. The block- 
house has the second story projecting on all 
sides several feet over the first story. (Figs. 
3, 4 and 5). In the illustration here given, 
the Boy Scouts of Troop 1, Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, may be seen at work build- 
ing a cache, back of which you will see'a 
log house which they have finished. Now 
this cache shows how the logs are put to- 
gether, either for the log house or the block- 
house (see also Figs. 1, 2 and 
4). The cache may be consid- 
ered the first story of the block- ¢ 


house (Fig. 4) although, of 
course, in this case it is too 
small for ordinary purposes. 


The second story (Fig. 4-5) is 
made by simply allowing the 
two top logs of the top story to 
extend to the required distance 
beyond their fellows, then plac- 








By Dan Beard 









office, a loung- 
ing room or a living 
room, When _ the 
block-house is com- 
pleted it should 
have a flag-pole on 
the roof. 





HE roof to the 

block - house i s 
made something like 
that of the Bara- 
bara, as the native 
shacks on the Be- 
ring Sea are called, 
and it may be 
thatched with bark. 
splits, shakes or 





ing the two cross logs near the 
end of these logs and building i 
up the second story just as the 
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first was built. Now the prac 3 
tical advantage of this is that 





oan 





you have a committee room or 
meeting room upstairs with 
more space in it than the first 
floor, which may be used as an 





Dan Beard Celebrates 


At a real birthday party held at the Hotel 
Commodore, hundreds of Dan Beard’s friends, 
editors, sportsmen, scouts, explorers, famous 
outing officials and notable men of all pro- 
fessions gathered to give “‘ Uncle Dan” a real 
birthday party on February 4. The “ Chief” 
has just celebrated his seventieth birthday— 
he is seventy years young and getting younger 
every day. 

For those who are not as familiar as they 
should be with Dan Beard, here is a brief 
biography of the “Chief,” copyrighted and 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


T is proper that the man who has done more 

than any other person that ever lived to 
show the American boy how to have fun 
should be the only person to have reached 
that ideal state of “real vacation all the 
time.”” In 1878, thirty-six years ago, he was 
at work making maps of cities for insurance 
companies, and had mapped most of the cities, 
towns, and villages east of the Mississippi 
when he came to New York for a vacation. 
One of the editors of Scribner’s Monthly was 
interested by his sketches of wild animals and 
the woods, and asked if he might have one for 
publication. Dan Beard said yes and received 


a check for fifty dollars. 
‘I declared,” says Mr. Beard, “ that if they 
paid that much for having fun I would never 


Wu 


work again. I am still on that vacation.” 

Now, the point about this vacation is that 
it isa real one. There are plenty of men who 
never do any work; they sit around in clubs 
and play bridge, mostly—which is poor fun; 
even they admit it. But Dan Beard is, like 
a boy on a vacation, busy all the time; busy 
at playing. He invents all sorts of things to 
make and do indoor and out, in winter and 
in summer. In fact, his great work is to 
show “ What a boy can make and do.” He 
has told all about it in “‘ The American Boy’s 
Handy Book,” “ The Field and Forest Handy 
Book,” “ The Jack of All Trades,” “ The Out- 
door Handy Book,” “The Boy Pioneers,” 
“Shelters, Shacks, and Shanties,” “ Boat- 
Building and Boating,” and so on. 

He has produced the first working drawings 
ever published of the tailless kite, called by 
him the Holland kite, now known as the 
Malay kite; also the first working drawings 
ever published of a house-boat, the first work- 
ing drawings published of the construction of 
a paper balloon, the first working drawings 
published giving the details and telling how 
to build an Indian birch-bark canoe, the first 
working drawings showing how to pack a 
dog, the first working drawings of a top hitch 
for pack-animals. 

He has also invented a new manner of mak- 
ing diagrams for the diamond hitch which 






clapboards, or 
thatched with straw 
or cattail reeds, A 
nicely made thatched 
roof looks very 
pretty, but it is also 
highly inflammable. 
The log house back 
of the cache in the 
photograph was 
roofed with shingles 
gathered by the 
boys where they had 
been thrown away 
when another cabin 
had been reshingled. 
These old shingles 
were put on this lit- 








illustrates each throw of that celebrated hitch 
with one diagram in place of two or three. 
These diagrams make it so plain that a child 
can understand it. 


B ESIDES many inventions of his own in 
camp craft and engineering, he has pub- 
lished the first working drawings of a log 
house, of totem-poles, of back-yard switch- 
backs; also the first working drawings for 
tree-top houses, of the underground club- 
house, for building a house on the water and 
a house in the swamps, for the cars to use on 
a back-yard switchback, for the back-yard 
toboggan slide, the coasting-wagon and other 
devices. 

Now, only a regular boy could have grown 
up to be this kind of a man. Dan Beard was 
a regular boy. He began going to school at 
the age of six in a little red schoolhouse in 
the village of Painesville, Ohio, where he was 
punished for breaking his slate over another 
boy’s head, It was in this year that he lived 
through the longest day of his life—the skat- 
ing was good that day and some older boys 
got him to play hookey with them. “I never 
did it again,” says Dan Beard. 

He was always drawing at this time, and 
when eight years of age he drew so well that 
the drawing teacher in his public school—he 
then lived in Cincinnati—used to get him to 
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a BlocK House 


tle cabin four years ago and they still keep 
out the rain. Shingles that have been cast 
aside and ripped from the roofs of other 
buildings, when carefully selected and turned 
end for end, may be made to last for years 
and years on a cabin roof. 

If you have a good director, a good gang 
boss, and lots of boys, it will take no time to 
erect any sort of cabin; the good gang boss 
keeps the boys from getting in each other's 
way, the great number of laborers makes it 
unnecessary for any boy to do heavy lifting ; 
a piece of wood which one boy can not move, 
twenty boys can pick up and run away with. 

Cut about forty logs eight or ten inches in 
diameter, twenty of them sixteen feet long and 
twenty of them fourteen feet long; slope the 
end off half and notch the other half to fit: 
put chunks in the cracks of the logs and daub 
them with mud. The gables were made of 
shorter logs until they reach what is called 
the comb, the ends sloped down to suit the 
pitch of the roof. It being now ready for 
covering, cut poles five to six inches in diam- 
eter sixteen feet long, or the length of the 
house, notch them down on the gables about 
three and a half feet apart. Cut down a 
large dead chestnut tree, square the butt and 
saw off cuts four feet long, split them in 
blocks about six inches square, take a frow 
and rive shakes half an inch thick, lay them 
lengthwise on the aforesaid poles or rafters, 
breaking joints, weight them down with small 
poles. You are now ready for the floor. 

Cut poles six inches in diameter, length 
the width of the cabin, for lower joints, place 
them about four feet apart, cut a tree of 
some soft wood, saw logs about six or eight 
feet long, split into slabs about three inches 
thick, hew smooth; with these make the 
floor. Make the door of splits the same as 
the roof only longer; the fastening is a wood- 
en latch with a string hanging on the eut- 
side. Put in one window, fourteen by six- 
teen inches, with greased paper for glass. 
Make the ceiling with poles for joists cov- 
ered with clapboards, 


R the fireplace and chimney, saw out an 
opening six feet wide out of one end of 
the house, make it six feet high from the 
ground, case up the aperture, enclose this 
opening, extending back far enough for the 
back wall of the fireplace and as high as 
the opening. Dig some yellow, red or blue 
clay, dampen it, and, with a small maul, beat 
down and form our hearth, jambs and back 
wall, Generally the jambs and back wall are 
about a foot thick. Next, split sticks the 
proper length for the size of 
your chimney, about an inch 
thick and one and a half wide. 
Use the clay for mortar and 
build your chimney to the de 
sired height. This makes a com- 
fortable dwelling without a nail, 
glass or paint. Move in and 
have a “hoe down” and house 
warming, as did your ancestors. 
You want to make your “ hoe 
down ” a really American party. 
as the “hoe down” is. No 
fancy caterer to serve foolish 
French dishes with unpronounce 
able names made of “ stuff” to 
put good American stomachs 
out of commission. When you 
have your “hoe down” serve 
substantial food and don’t over- 
look corn cakes and flapjacks, 
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teach the drawing class. And when Lincoln 
ran for President in 1860 the Republicans 
in Cincinnati got him to paint the transpa- 
rent signs for the Republican parade — at 
three dollars apiece. 

This was the eve of the great Civil War. 
The news of the firing on Fort Sumter came 
a little later. It set Dan Beard, now eleven, 
to making potato men to represent Confed- 
erate soldiers and to blowing them up with 
firecrackers. That year his family moved 
across the river to Covington, Kentucky. No- 
body thought of anything but war—Dan’s 
uncles, all his brothers, and his father were 
in the army. People talked a great deal of 
the “ Zouaves,” a very fierce and brave body 
of fighting men. Dan got together a lot of 
old iron and rags, sold them to a junkman for 
fifty cents, and bought enough red flannel to 
make himself a pair of Zouave breeches. 

During the next three years there was 
much fighting in Kentucky. Covington was 
heavily fortified and troops swarmed in and 
about it. Whenever the enemy advanced the 
fire-bells would ring wildly, and the women 
and girls would snatch up what they could 
carry and scamper acress the pontoon bridge 
to Cincinnati. But not the boys—they would 
make for the front in the hope of seeing the 
battle. Generally a soldier would finally 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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We'll Ship the 
Black Beauty 
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40 Styles 


Send for Our 


Off like a shot. For real fun there’s 
nothing like a Black Beauty. 

Look at it. Imagine yourself astride the 
big, springy, motor-bike saddle—whizzing 
“down the pike.” Great. 

Make this magnificent bicycle yours. You 
can; without waiting. Don’t long for it. 
Don’t wait to save up a lot of money. 

We'll ship a Black Beauty to you at once. 






































Make your selection from our free catalog. — 
We ship the Black Beauty direct to you from our your 
factory. We pay all the freight—take all the model 
risk. Why? 
We know you'll want to keep the Black Beauty once 
you see it. 
You should be a first class judge of bicycle value. WE PAY 


You’ve seen—maybe ridden—those belonging to your 
friends, 
Here’s a chance to compare their bikes with a Black 
Beauty. 
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After you decide to keep it you simply make a small de- BE 

posit—just to show you’re in earnest. Then send us a OUR 

dollar a week (or five dollars a month). AGENT 
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including the famous $10 Firestone Blue Non-Skid 
Tires; exclusive notched finger grips; distinctive “B-B ” 
sprocket, staunch Diamond A.E. spokes, Duck- 
worth roller chain, special motor-bike saddle, pedals 
and braced handlebar and front fork; New Departure 
coaster brake, etc. 
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Remember, the Black Beauty is a real bicycle. F 

Chock-full of “class.” Its graceful lines, fascir.ating color combinations and 
powerful steel construction combine to make it the most wonderful bicycle in 
the world. Yet it costs no more than an ordinary wheel. 


Repair Kit, Tool Case and Stand Free. 


Write today for the Black Beauty catalog. Select the style that ap- 
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Catalog. Free. 
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sibility, ’cordin’ to my way of lookin’ at it. 
It can do a lot of harm as well as a lot of 
good. But we ain't got it yet. We'll cast 
around an’ make some inquiries, cautious, No 
sense in givin’ the snap away after Afua has 
saved it for us all these years.” 

“Us?” said Jim. “I had nothing to do 
with it.” 

“We're partners, ain't we?” replied the 
skipper. “ Besides, Jim, it was you pulled 
Afua out of his trouble, I don’t believe I 
could have handled Tubi, tricks or no tricks, 
without you thinkin’ of fixin’ that image. It 
was sure a smart idea.” 

“The Admiral did his share,” said Jim. 

“He sure did. I s'pose we'll have to make 
a gold cage for him if we come out right. 
Though the ornery son of a gun wouldn't 
appreciate it. He'd bite through the bars in 
a jiffy if they was too pure an’ soft. Wouldn't 
ye, you old flyin’ fox?” 

The Admiral responded only with a sleepy 
squawk, 

‘“*Time to run in an’ dream about it,” said 
the skipper. “It’s bin a long day. Termor- 
rer we'll git down to bis’ness.” 


” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NEVAENA GAME 


HILE Afua convalesced, swiftly getting 

back his strength, the skipper pursued 
his inquiries in Port Moresby among white 
men and natives, picking up information 
about the country talked of by Afua and Fa- 
toa, but carefully avoiding any reference to 
gold. And Jim pursued his study of the 
Melanesian language on the beaches. At first 
the natives seemed afraid to talk with him, 
but he gradually won their friendship, frater- 
nizing with the boys of the Koitapus and the 
Motus, making them little gifts and getting 
his vocabulary lists, which he rapidly mem- 
orized and put into active use, soon acquiring 
a working knowledge of the dialect. 

He watched their games and found them 
not so different from some that he had 
played. Pickaback and leapfrog were the 
commonest but the most popular was the 
game of Nevaena. 

Jim had made the acquaintance of a Motu 
lad, seemingly about his own age, who evi- 
dently regarded Jim as more than mortal and 
became very proud of their growing intim- 
acy. He hinted to Jim that he was about 
to become a man and go into the bush for 
a few days to go through mystic ceremonies 
after which he would emerge with his “drum” 
and be esteemed fit to enter the big commun- 
ity club-house and mingle with men. 

He would not tell all of the secret ritual 
through which he was to pass but Jim dis- 
covered that, to become ibitoe, a youth had 
to go into the bush and make himself a drum, 
hewing it from a solid block of wood with a 
stone axe and boring out its center by fire. 
Food was brought him, but he remained hid- 
den, drinking no fresh water lest the fire he 
used for hollowing his drum go out mysteri- 
ously. Jim saw several of these ibitoa 
drums, hollow cylinders with one end open, 
the other covered with a head of lizard skin 
bound so that it formed a frill below the cord. 
A big handle was left to one side in the carv- 
ing, and they reminded Jim of an oversized 
carrier for golf sticks, By this handle the drum 
was held while being beaten, and, according 
to the quality and depth of its sound, so, 
they said, was the spirit of the owner. 

“When I am Ibitoe,”’”’ Futu told Jim, “I 
shall be a man and I can leave the village. 
Then I shall go wherever you go and be as 
your shadow. Will you teach me great ter- 
iki?” he wound up by asking. 

‘*When do you go into the bush?” asked 
Jim, He felt that the devotion of Futu might 
become either a nuisance or something quite 
worth while and resolved to put the ques- 
tion up to the skipper of whether Futu 
could come along. He was intelligent, and he 
might be useful, 

“Tomorrow,” said Futu. 
go away until I bring out my drum. 
do I shall follow you.” 

Jim let the matter slide. It was quite 
possible that they might start before Futu 
became ibitoe, and he made no promises. They 
were walking on the beach together and 
stopped to look on at the nevaena game. 
Futu affected, as became one on the border 
of manhood, not tobe interested, but Jim 
had not tired of watching the agility of the 
youngsters who put out their best efforts 
in the presence of the young white wizard. 


“You just not 
If you 


WO rows of boys stood close together and 

facing each other. Each boy caught the 
arm of the one opposite, gripping it below the 
elbow and taking hold of his own arm with 
the other hand. This made up a long plat- 
form of human arms. One boy clambered on 
to this living bridge, and started to run over 
it. Long training in clambering over the 
slippery logs of the huts made their footing 
sure, and it was a point of honor for no tricks 
of upheaval to be played. 

The instant the player passed the first 
couple they raced to the end of the rows and 
took fresh position, making a continuous pas- 
sage. To win, the runner had to reach the 
end before another section of the bridge was 
ready for him but, as soon as he stumbled or 
fell, he was made to take the place of one of 
the end boys, amid shouts of laughter. 





Jim was invited by one venturesome player 
to take part, but he doubted his agility and 
did not think that failure would do his pres- 
tige any good. Not that he was conceited, 
but he realized that a 
white man _ should not 
court anything like disas- 


ter in matching against 
savage accomplishments. 
It was not a_ personal 


matter, but a question of 
maintaining the white 
standard, 

Futu at last conde- 
scended to take part, ex- 
cited by the shouts. Nim- 
bly he climbed up and 
sprang along the bridge 
in prodigious 
bounds that 
brought him tri- 
umphant to the 





end before more than four couples had got 
ahead of him and leaped proudly to the 
ground, while the fifth were still linking arms, 
He strutted a bit, though he tried to appear 
as if this was an ordinary performance. 

“Do you play no games in your land?” 
he asked Jim, and Jim told him of field 
sports, which did not make much impression 
on the Motu lad until Jim mentioned pole 
vaulting. Then his eyes opened wide. 

“You could jump as high as that?” he 
queried, pointing to the top pole of a frame 
on which nets were hung to dry, but which 
was now empty. 

Jim sized up the height of the rack. It 
seemed about nine feet. 


E had done a good deal better than that 

in his High School days, he reflected, 
wondering whether he could repeat. He was 
stronger now but out of practice. But the 
excitement of the nevaena game had entered 
into him, he was not much older than some 
of those who had participated, and his youth 
called to him to show Futu that he, too, was 
not so bad at athletics, 

Only it would not do to fail. He looked 
about him. There was a pile of bamboo poles 
standing against a half-built hut platform. 
One of these would make a good vaulting 
pole, he fancied, 

“As high as that,’’ he answered, not real- 
ising that he was comn.itting himself. But 
Futu swiftly broke up the nevaena game, and 
Jim was speedily surrounded by the players 
eager to see the young white wizard per- 
form. It would not do to back out, Jim de- 
cided, and he felt quite keen for the attempt. 
He did not dream that later this feat of his 
would mean much more to him than sport. 
He selected a bamboo, testing it by short 
jumps, and then Futu drove back the crowd to 
a respectul distance from the frame. 

It would have to be done at the first leap, 
Jim resolved. The sand was hard, perfect 
for a take-off. He gauged his distance, and 
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the holds on his pole, feeling confidence com- 
ing to him and then he started, quickening 
and lengthening his stride until he thrust the 
sharp end of the bamboo in the sand and be- 
gan to mount on his vault. He 

heard the astonished “ Eyahs!” 

of the crowd as he rose like a 

bird, up and up until he quivered 

for a moment fairly 

above the bar, his 

lithe body horizontal 

\ for an instant to the 
pole, before he let it 

fall and hurled him- 
self to a clean land- 
ing on the other side. 
The Motu boys stood 
staring dumbfounded 
at the feat that 
smacked to them of 
magic, and Jim walked 
off with Futu, con- 
scious that he 
was adopting 
much of Futu’s 
own swagger af- 

ter his victory. 
The last he saw 

of his audience 
was one youth 
gingerly reach- 
ing for the pole 





as if he feared it might turn out to be a 
snake. 

“Will you teach 
“ After I became ibitoe? ” 

“If I have time,’ Jim made his promise, 
and later redeemed it, though not until after 
they had left Port Moresby. 


me that?” asked Futu. 


T was the same evening that the skipper 

called him into council. 

“TI have found out about all I can, Jim,” 
said Captain Burr. “There’s no doubt but 
there’s gold up the Fly River, though no 
one has organized an expedition to go after 
it. Too many of those affairs have ended 
in silence. There are head-hunters up there, 
and it is thought the Karons live at the foot 
of the mountains.” 

“ Karons?” asked Jim, 

“Pygmies. Negritos. Like the negritos 
of the Philippines. A bad bunch, with poi- 
soned darts in their blowpipes. Best of the 
tribes afraid of ‘em, for all the difference in 
size. Great wizards. Most of that talk is 
poppycock, but they’re a bad lot. sut they 
can be handled like the rest of the tribes if 
you go at it right. Question is, do we want 
to take the risk? I’m pretty sure Fatoa 
knows where the gold comes from, for I’ve 
gone over an’ over it with her. It’s on @ 
tributary of the Fly, an’ the stream runs 
back into Karon territory, 

“The Fly is navigable for a ways. Launches 
have gone up it five hundred miles, an’ 
whaleboats a hundred further. All flat coun- 
try an’ swampy for most of that. A light 
launch ’ud do the trick. We'd have to go 
well armed an’ prepared to have trubble. 
Got to take a big load of gasoline, an’ ache 
it when the river gits too shaller. Then 
canoe it. Take gifts along for the tribes an’ 
depend on them, an’ talk, to avoid fightin’, It 
can be done, I reckon, but I’d never for- 
give myself if I led you inter somethin’ we 
couldn’t git out of, not for the sake of all 
the gold the Manuwai could stow in her hold. 
It ain’t worth it. It may be all bunk, but I 
don’t think so. What do you say, Jim? 
You're the on’y livin’ human I’ve got to care 
for, Jim, an’ I hate to risk losin’ you an’ 
our chummin’ together by a fool risk.” 

“Why, you're all I’ve got, sir,” said Jim. 
“T’ve only an uncle and he isn’t especially 
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crazy about me. You—and The Admiral,” 
he added, cutting short his talk because of 
the emotion that would come up in his throat 
at the captain's own apparent affection. 
“But you say it can be done,” he went on 
in a little while. “If we can get a launch, 
we've got a bully crew. We know we can 
depend on them. Then there’s Afua.” 

“ Yes,” said the skipper, “our boys can 
give a good account of themselves. I sure 
hate to disappoint Afua. But we might be 
much more sensible, Jim, to give up this idea 
of a lot of gold that ’ud on’y mean a lot of 
worry, an’ git by with tradin’ as we original 
intended. We can make good money at that.” 

He caught the look of sudden disappoint- 
ment on Jim’s face and smiled. 

“It looks good to you, don’t it?” he said. 
“An’ it does in a way to me, Jim. I ain't 
too old to lose the thrill of adventure. But 
I'd advise against it for all that—but for 
one thing.” 

“What's that, sir?” 


4 go skipper gazed at Jim’s eager face as if 
he still revolved the wisdom of revealing 
what he knew. 

“It’s this, Jim,” he said at last. “ Fifteen 
years ago, a trading barkentine called the 
Morning Star was wrecked off Datu. That's 
close to the mouth of the Fly. Run on a 
reef. Wal’ the tribes cleaned ’em up an’ set 
fire to the ship. There’s a bit of her left 
yet, they say. Now, there was a rumor that 
they carried off a gal baby, jest a few months 
old, an’ for some freak or another, kep’ her 
alive. That is, though it doesn’t seem too 
likely, word’s floated down from time to time 
of a white girl livin’ in a dobo-house in a 
village ’way up the Fly, a golden-haired, 
blue-eyed girl that’s a sort of fetish to the 
tribe. An’ the tribe is supposed to be Karon. 
It may be all moonshine, but the talk has 
kep’ up steady for fifteen years, croppin’ up 
once in a while among the natives that come 
down the Fly. Fatoa’s heard it, though this 
happened after she left that country, an’ 
Afua’s heard of it. Nothin’ definite, save as 
I can put bits of it together. Nothin’ so 
definite that they believe in it up at the Mis- 
sion House, an’ that means also the Gov’mint 
Folk, who go to the Mission people on that 
sort of stuff. But they don’t savvy that the 
natives git silent as clams on those lines to 
the very folk you might think they'd be most 
likely to speak to about it. I mean the 
Missioners. Mebbe they’re still afraid of the 
back-country tribes. Ennyway it’s all a dim 
legend an’ not enough to look into. The gal 
"ud be same as a native, ennyway, by this 
time.” 

“But she’s white, Captain Burr, just the 
same,” 

The skipper stroked his heard. 

“Yes, she’s white, Jim, if she exists, I'll 
tell you frankly I wouldn’t set much stock 
in it if it warn’t that we had the gold in 
sight, too. But now “i 

“Tt turns the scale, skipper. 
go now.” ° 

“T sort of figger it that way, Jim,” said 
Captain Burr. 

“Of course you do,” declared Jim. ‘“ We'll 
get her, even if we don’t get the gold. It 
makes the trip worth while.” : 

“It does to me, Jim. Sort of takes the 
curse off. I’m as fond of money, or I used to 
think I was, as the next man. I’ve chased it 
hard enough, But I’ve had my doubts about 
a trip like this—just for gold. Some ‘ud 
think it foolish an’ say Captain Burr was 
gettin’ in his dotage, but thet’s the way I’ve 
felt. So we'll shake hands on it, Jim, an’ 
git busy. We'll give Afua another week. 
It’ll take that time to outfit. An’ we'll go.” 

“Skipper, what's a dobo house?” Jim 
asked after a brown study. 

“Hut in a tall tree where they keep the 
unmarried wimmen to stop ’em bein’ carried 
off. An’ use ’em for fortresses. You can’t 
stick a spear through the floor of a dobo- 
house when the ladder’s away. Bad range 
for bows and arrers. An’ they keep stones 
handy. Of course a good axe or rifle puts 
‘em out of date, but they’ve on’y got jade 
axes in the interior an’ darn few guns, thank 
goodness. While a chap was peckin’ away 
with a jade axe he’d git his head busted in. 
I’m goin’ ashore, Jim, to dicker for a launch, 
Want to come?” 





We've got to 


CHAPTER VII 
THE COUNTRY OF THE KARONS 


WEEK later found the Manuwai laid up 
above tidewater in a creek, where the 
fresh flow would preserve her from accumu- 
lations of weed and shell, and rot away those 
gathered by her on the long trip across the 
Pacific. Captain Burr had bargained for the 
charter of a launch that was well designed, 
with its light draught and wide beam, for 
the navigation of shallow coastal rivers and 

the carrying of a fair amount of cargo. 
Afua was himself again and Fatoa seemed 
to be more sprightly in Jim’s eyes. She 
might be tired from life’s journey, but she 
was far from worn out. She and Afua were 
the only additions to the party, which was 
made up of the whole of the crew of the 
Manuwai—and The Admiral. Futu was still 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A WHALE FOR SIZE 


It’s a whopper, Scout. A regular rip-tearing snorter of a magazine, the BIG- 
GEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD FOR BOYS. That’s what your official 
magazine, BOYS’ LIFE, is now. Stop a minute and think what that means! More 
short stories, more serials, more and better departments, and some new features 
you can’t get in any other magazine under the sun. Some layout, eh! Righto, old 
kid, but it’s the hope to die truth. 


QUALITY TOO 


BOYS’ LIFE is now a great big magazine, and one you will want to read during 
the next twelve months. The best writers of boy stories are writing their best 
stories for the new BOYS’ LIFE. Colored covers by Charles Livingston Bull, 
Remington Schuyler, and the best artists of out of doors subjects. Some class! 
You'll tell the world, and you’re right. We sure have spread ourselves this year to 
give you just the kind of a magazine you want, and believe us we have succeeded. 


SERIALS FOR 1920 


BOYS’ LIFE stories have always been record breakers. This year will be no 
exception, for at least six of the best long stories ever written will appear in the 
pages of BOYS’ LIFE during the coming twelve months. J. Allan Dunn, Dillon 
Wallace, Joseph B. Ames, Captain A. P. Corcoran, and Adair Alden have turned 
out a flock of stories that are regular humdingers. The plots are laid in the South 
Sea Islands, the wilds of Labrador, on the Western Plains, Smuggling on the 
Canadian Border, and the African Jungles. Such plots mean plenty of thrills. 
Afterwards these stories will sell for at least $1.25 each in book form. Buy them 
with a year’s subscription to BOYS’ LIFE and save money. 


A RAFT OF SHORT STORIES 


Slathers of them. Dozens and dozens and dozens, and such 
stories, too! Filled with the crash and roar of the angry sea, 
the still, awful cold of the bleak Arctic Circle, the strange 
animals and wild savages of the jungle, the redskins and cow- 
boys of the plains, Boy Scouts in various activities, the old 
frontiersman with his deerskin clothes and long hunting rifle, 
and cheers and songs from the school campus, all help to make 
the coming numbers of the big new BOYS’ LIFE such that 
you will never forget them A few of the authors are Irving 
Crump, Joseph T. Kesel, Albert W. Tolman, Edward L. 
Bacon, W. T. Tuttle, and E. E. Harriman. 

















1920 


SCOUTING 


A wonderfully popular new feature is the new section called “ Scouting.” 
Devoted to all sorts of Scout doings and conducted by such bully old trail blazers as 
Dan Beard, Horace Kephardt, Dr. William T. Hornaday, and Dillon Wallace. You 
will find in this section a whole lot of useful scout information which you can find 
in no other magazine; included in it you will also find official news edited by Chief 
Scout Executive, James E. West. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


During 1920, BOYS’ LIFE will publish many special articles. Articles on big 
game by men who know the lives and habits of wild animals as intimately as you 
know your school mates. There will also be articles on different vocations, big men 
of the day, all kinds of athletics, and other subjects in which you are interested. 


SPECIAL PUZZLE OFFER 


The next twelve numbers of BOYS’ LIFE will be corkers. They will contain 
more reading matter than Pg other magazine for boys has ever published before iti 
a year. If you will send $2.00 promptly, which is the price of a year’s subscription, 
we will send you, in addition to the next 12 big numbers of the new BOYS’ LIFE, 
the best puzzle we have ever seen, called “‘Get My Goat.’ Write your name and 
address plainly on the attached coupon. Pin $2.00 to it and send it at our risk. 
Do it today! 





[ SPECIAL PUZZLE OFFER COUPON {¢ 
| Boys’ LIFE, ie 
Y. ¥ 


200 Fifth Aveaue, 
| New York, N. 
Gentlemen—For $2.00 enclosed, send me Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ magazine, for twelve months, beginning with the 
number ard send me free “ Get My Goat,” the best puzzle of the year. 
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Foreign Postage, $0.50 Extra. 
Canadian Postage, .25 Extra. 
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Learn at Home! 


Employers everywhere are looking for 


men with mechanical abi 


lity. Splendid sal- 


aries and rapid advancement are offered. 


There is an easy, d 


elightful way in 


which you can learn right at home in 


spare time. 


For 28 years the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools have been 


giving men and women 
they need for success in 


just the training 
mechanical engi- 


neering and more than 200 other subjects. 
Hundreds of thousands have stepped into 


yood positions through 


I. C.S. help, but 


never were opportunities so great as now. 


Let the I. C. S. help you. 


Choose the work you 


like best in the coupon below, then mark and mail 


ittoday. This doesn’t oblig 


ate you in the least 


and it will bring you information that will start 


you on a successful career, 


This is your chance. 


Don'tletit slip by. Mark and mail this coupon now. 
Ue me ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
X'6574-BSCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, ae obligatin 
position, or in the subject, 





me, how I can enity for the 
fore which I mark X 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric hting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
jectric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Restncer Show Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
ww ee ae ENGINEER Railroad Trainmen 
Drafteman ILLUSTRATING 
Meshine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas aE Operating le Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Steno — and | Syetse 
MINE FOREMAN or EXG'R Cert. ib. Acco: 
TRAFFIG MANAGER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Rullder 
architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 





GOOD 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 


a Accountant 


Commercial Law 
ENGLISH 


ailway Mail Clerk 


1 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 











Textile Overseer or Sept. Auto Repatrin: Spanish 
OHEMIST AGRIOULTURE French 
Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 
ee 

Name. 
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and soreness a 
day’s play and 
Daddies and grow 
everywhere know 
Liniment penetrates 


LOAN’S, Son, 


for stiffness 
fter the hard 
exercise!” 

n-up athletes 
that Sloan’s 
without rub- 


bing and quickly takes soreness out 
of strained muscles, stiffness out of 


hard-used joints, the throb out 
of bruises and all other external aches 


and pains. 


Keep a bottle handy—stay fit. All 


druggists. 








35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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Pops of Popular Science 


By Francis Arnold Collins 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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** Grass - hopper 
Bait”’ 


YEAR ago 

the grasshop- 
pers ate up near- 
ly $100,000,000 
worth of our win- 
ter wheat. Science 
at once set about 
devising some 
scheme to control 
this pest. They 
mixed a concoc- 
tion, on an enor- 
mous scale, known 
as * grasshopper 
bait,” making 
4565 tons of it, or 
enough to fill 183 
large railroad 





cars. To mix this 
bait they used 
500,000 lemons, 
eighty-three tons 
of white arsenic 
and other ingredi- 
ents in similar 
proportion. The 
bait was then 
scattered over an 


area of 40,000,000 





seconds and frac- 
tion of a second is 
recorded. This test 
is repeated say at 
intervals of one 
hour all day until 
the working hours 
are over. When 
these readings are 
plotted on paper a 
curve is drawn 
which tells at a 
glance just how 
one’s energy ebbs 
throughout the 
day. There is al- 
ways a marked 
jump in the line 
after lunch hour, 





The Largest 
Animal 


OST boys have 

seen pictures 
of the huge lizard 
which roamed the 
earth millions of 
years ago, and is 
supposed to be the 
largest animal 
which ever lived. 


in Kansas. The ese ; " 
grasshoppers’ ate Searchers in Utah 
it freely with the have discovered 
expected result some bones of an 
This year there animal which was 
are no grasshop- This might appear to be a unique method of launching a boat, but this is a unique boat. It is built twice the size of 
pers in Kansas entirely of concrete and if it were put into the water by the usual methods it would erack. To avoid this great prehis- 
- this the hold is boarded up and then the hull is dumped into the water as seen in the picture. toric animal. A 

Automobile is hole 600 feet long 
King and eighty feet 
MERICA makes nine-tenths of all the drive out the blood and leave a straight white deep had been dug when someone claimed the 
automobiles used in the world today. It line on the skin. An observer holding a stop land. The Government thereupon created a 


is only a few years since the best cars were 
but now we send our cars to 
including Iceland. 
is no wonder that you can scarcely 

cross a street or road in the country 2 


made in Europe, 
183 different countries, 


without dodging an automobile, for 
last year nearly two million cars 
were turned out in the United States, 
which makes about seven million 
cars regularly registered in the 
country. In a few years it is believed 
there will be nearly twice as many. 
There are more cars to the popula- 
tion in Nebraska and Iowa than any 
other place in the world, or one for 
every six and a half persons. 


Unlimited Power 


O distinguished a scientist as Sir 

Oliver Lodge has suggested that 
we will some day run all our machin- 
ery by the mysterious atomic energy 
and that an ounce of matter may 
suffice to run a steamship across the 
Atlantic. It is known beyond any 
question that an unlimited amount of 
energy is stored up on every hand in 
very compact form. We have seen 
how radium throws out its mysteri- 
ous force for thousands of years. 
Some of these days a scientist, per- 
haps one of the boys who reads this 
page, will discover the great secret 
of how to liberate this energy and 
transform the machinery of the 
world, 


Efficient American Farmers 


HE average American farmer pro- 
duces nearly three times as much 


food as any other farmer in the 
world. Most people will be surprised 
to hear this, especially in Europe. 


We often read that farm land abroad 
produces three or four times as much 
per acre as in the United States, and 
the American farmer is often criti- 
cised for this state of affairs. It is 
true that an acre produces much 
more abroad, but that is because 
there are so many more men to work 
on it. Some thirty-five per cent of 
the population of the United States 
work on farms, and they not only 
feed themselves and the sixty-five per 
cent who live in cities, but most of 
the world besides. 


A Curious Fatigue Test 


UNIQUE method has been dis- 
covered to measure just how tired 
one’s body becomes after hours of 
work. A line is drawn across the 
forearm with a sharp point, not sharp 
enough to break the skin, but only to 


watch measures the time it takes for the 
blood to rush back into the skin and the 


It white line to fade. The exact number of 
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OR your model aeroplane you will need two planes or wings. 

The construction of these wings is comparatively simple, and 
any boy with a little practice will soon be able to build light and 
efficient planes. The model aeroplane is equipped with a larger 
wing, measuring about thirty-six inches, and a smaller plane one 
foot in length and the same width. The idea is to have the planes 
as light and strong as possible with every detail carefully finished. 
The slightest projection or even roughness of the wings will 
increase the wind resistance. At the same time they must be 
strong enough to withstand a serious bump on landing. 

The best material for the wings is spruce and bamboo strips. 
The spruce strips should measure about one-eighth of an inch by 
three-eighths. Secure three of these thirty inches in length and 
three ten inches in length. The bamboo should be one-eighth of 
an inch thick and about one-quarter of an inch wide. You will 
need about a dozen such strips. If you cannot find such material 
near home it can be bought for a few cents from the supply houses. 
The spruce and bamboo are not essential, however, and good wings 
ean be built of some other strong, light wood. 

Build the largest plane first. The construction is very simple. 
Lay the three long spruce strips on a table parallel to each 
other, the outside strips six inches apart and place the third strip 
two inches from the front edge of the plane. The wing is now 
built up by fastening the short strips of bamboo at right angles, 
forming a series of ribs. The bamboo is so thin that it is unneces- 
sary to mortise the strips. They should be glued in position, and 
then firmly tied with a few turns of strong thread. The splice is 
then painted with shellac or glue. The outer ends of the plane 
should be curved. This is done by bending one of the bamboo 
strips after first soaking it in water. Care should be taken to have 
the edges as sharp as possible. This is the simplest form of plane. 
Later planes should be built slightly curved upward by bending the 
short ribs, or inserting wedges under the central cross piece. The 
same plan should be followed in constructing the smaller plane. 

The wing should be covered with some slight material, preferably 
with silk or paper. The best material is bamboo paper which can 
be bought cheaply from the supply houses. Cut two pieces for each 
wing one inch larger all round than the frame. The paper should 
be soaked in water and then stretched over the frame and pasted 
and the outer edges turned neatly over and pasted down. When 
the paper dries it will shrink slightly, leaving the surface taut and 


smooth. The entire wing should then be painted with a thin 
varnish, or, better, a waterproof preparation sold by the supply 
houses. Do not use nails or brads in any part of the wings. The 


planes will later be fastened to the frames with a few single 
strands of rubber. This makes it possible to move them easily and 
takes up the shock on a sudden landing. 


National Dinosaur Monument, 
locality, 
investigations are finished. The work is being 


comprising the 


which will be protected until the 


directed by the Carnegie Institute, 


© which discovered and assembled the 


skeleton of the familiar dinosaur. 


To Europe by Air 
HERE are two definite projects 
afoot to establish regular trans- 
atlantic air routes. It is reported 
that the land has already been 
secured near New York City for a 
landing place, One of these routes 
is planned by Germany and the other 
by England. In both cases the dir- 
igible balloons are to be used, similar 
to the great R-34 which made a suc- 

cessful round trip last year, 


Our Chemical Independence 

NE of the little known by-products 

of the war has been the advance 
in the United States of the manufac- 
ture of medicines. Once we were 
obliged to buy most of these supplies 
abroad, from Germany usually, and, 
since we had to have them at any 
price, the Germans charged us out- 
rageously. Some of these chemicals 
used to cost $70 an ounce, so that a 
single dose might cost $10. When the 
supply ceased at the beginning of the 
war our own chemists set to work to 
discover the secrets. Years of work 
followed, but today there is scarcely 
a chemical product we cannot manu- 
facture for ourselves, and at a low 
price. The medicine which used to 
cost $10 a dose now costs one dollar. 


Some Figures on Forests 

HE quantity of lumber cut every 

year in the United States is three 
times the natural growth. At the 
present rate of destruction the forests 
will have disappeared in less than a 
generation. The center of the lumber 
districts has been pushed rapidly 
westward until today it has reached 
the state of Washington, and is ap- 
proaching the Pacific coast. Every 
year some 30,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of wood is cut in the United States, 
the crop being valued at nearly 
$2,000,000,000. The most serious 
drain upon the forest resources is for 
railroad ties, and the demand is 
constantly increasing. In spite of the 
apparently universal use of coal for 
heating. the United States still burns 
up in the course of a year 90,000,000 
cords of wood. There are at present 
upwards of 200,000,000 acres of land 
set aside as national forest land in 
the United States, Alaska and Porto 
Rico. The Government appropriates 
more than $5,000,000 a. year to pro- 
tect and cultivate these forest lands. 
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Curly and the Aztec Gold 


(Continued from page 27) 
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Climbing out on the floor as swiftly as he 
could, he got hold of the table and with its 
aid, stood up and looked about him. There 
was not a weapon in sight and he had no 
time to waste looking for one. Suddenly 
his eye fell upon a pile of firewood stacked 
to one side of the fireplace. 

“A log might do at a pinch,” he muttered, 
his face flushed with excitement, 

Using a chair to support himself and save 
his leg, he hitched over to the hearth and 
quickly picked out a tough piece of wood 
some three feet long and little more than 
three inches in diameter. With this under 
his arm, he pulled himself over to the door, 
which was half open, and stood behind it, 
bracing himself against the chair which he 
had placed at his back. Then, club gripped 
in both hands, he waited. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE Race For Lire 


HE minutes dragged along like hours, and 

presently doubts began to torment the 
boy. He wondered whether it might not 
have been wiser to wait till night, and more 
than once he was tempted to crawl back into 
the cellar, but now he dared not stir lest 
the pock-marked outlaw return suddenly and 
catch him in the act. What if— 

He caught his breath suddenly, for a step 
had sounded outside, Then, nerving himself, 
he raised the stick aloft in both hands, and 
an instant later brought it down with all his 
strength square on the head of the man who 
entered, 

Without a sound the fellow crumpled in a 
heap. For a moment or two Curly stood 
panting, his eyes fixed on the white face be- 
neath him, down which blood oozed slowly 
from a wide gash in the low forehead. He 
felt faint and a little sick, but not regretful. 

“I—I wish it had been Henger, though,” 
he murmured presently. 

Then he dropped his club and knelt beside 
the motionless figure. Slipping his fingers 
about the man’s wrist, he found that the 
pulse still beat, fairly strong but irregular, 
and his eyebrows lifted. 

“Only knocked out,” he muttered. 

There was a coil of rope hanging on the 
wall and with this Curly bound the fellow’s 
hands and feet securely. Then he unstrapped 
the revolver and cartridge belt, transferring 
them to his own person. This much accom- 
plished, he left the shack, dragging the chair 
with him. 

The barn was a smaller building directly 
in the rear, and as he entered the first thing 
he saw was three horses tied in rude stalls, 
Then his glance fell upon Curtis, lying on a 
mattress in another, his eyes closed, 

“Jack!” he cried joyfully. 

The man opened his eyes suddenly and a 
startled look flashed into them. 

“You!” he gasped. ‘“‘ Why—why they told 
me you were—dead.” 

“They lied,” smiled Curly. ‘“ They’re a 
bunch of awful poor shots. Listen, Jack,” 
he went on more seriously; “do you feel 
equal to moving? I’m going to try and get 
you away.” 

Curtis looked bewildered. 
the others—” he said. 

“Henger’s gone away and won’t be back 
till to-morrow. I hid behind the door just 
now and hit the other chap a welt on the 
head when he came in. He’s tied up now, so 
he can’t trouble us. There’s no one else 
around.” 

A gleam of animation came into Curtis’s 
pale face. ‘ Good kid,” he murmured. “ But 
how in blazes are you going to do it? I can’t 
ride a horse,” 

“IT know,” Curtis answered. 
ing there’d be a wagon here.” 

He looked anxiously around the bare place 
and his heart sank, for there was not a sign 
of anything on wheels. 

“ Well?” questioned Curtis impatiently from 
his bed in the stall. “ Is there?’ 

“Not that I can see,” said the boy, stifling 
his disappointment. ‘“ But there’s some bits 
of harness on the wall, and they must have 
been used for something. I'll look outside.” 


“But Henger— 


“T was hop- 


OBBLING out of the door, he started 
slowly around the barn. There was 
nothing in sight save a pile of rubbish, but 
at the rear of the building he spied a small, 
open lean-to and hurried to it. It seemed to 
be merely a repository for all sorts of dis- 
carded odds and ends, but back of all the 
other rubbish stood an ancient farm wagon. 
It was quite the most dilapidated vehicle 
Curly had ever seen, but he hailed it with 
a cry of delight, and after clearing a way 
for it, got hold of the shafts and pulled it 
slowly out of the shed. It was hard work 
and took him nearly half an hour to get it 
around to the front of the barn, 
“T've got it, Jack,” he said triumphantly 
as he hobbled inside, “It’s old as the hills, 
but it’s got four wheels.” 


“Good,” said Curtis tersely. ‘Do you 
think you can get a horse hooked up?” 

“Sure,” smiled Curly—‘if the harness 
holds together.” 

But it was not going to be an easy job 
and he knew it. The animal he picked out 
was a restive one and very much objected to 
going between shafts. Moreover, the harness 
was as old as the wagon, pieced in a dozen 
places with bits of rope and wire, and as he 
hopped about on one leg the boy decided that 
there were about twice as many buckles and 
straps as were needed. But at last it was 
done and tying the horse to a hitching post 
he returned to Curtis. 

“Now comes the job,” said the latter. 
“Can you pull me out there, do you think?’ 

“T’ve got to,” Curly answered grimly. 

He did not dare trust his leg, so dropping 
down on the floor he took hold of the mat- 
tress and backed toward the door, pulling it 
after him. Slowly, foot by foot, he pro- 
gressed until at length he had dragged his 
burden over the sill and alongside the wagon. 
Then he helped Curtis to the ground and lifted 
the mattress into the body of the vehicle. 

This done, he brought the chair to lean 
on, took a long breath, grasped Curtis under 
the arms, and half lifted, half dragged him 
up, until the man sank, weak and fainting, 
into the wagon. 

It was a terrible strain on them both. For 
a moment Curly had to stand squarely on 
both legs, and it was all he could do to keep 
from crying out. Only the sight of his 
friend’s clenched teeth and the sweat pour- 
ing down his face, nerved the boy to bear it. 
As it was, he sank into the chair and gritted 
his teeth till the pain abated, which was not 
for a good ten minutes. Then he climbed to 
the board which took the place of a seat and 
gathered up the reins. 

“All ready?’ he asked. 

“Go ahead. The sooner we're out of this 
the better.” 

The horse needed no urging, and a minute 
later they were rattling past the shack to- 
ward the sandy road to Yampa. As they 
passed the door a voice came from within. 

“Curse you, you whelp! You'll pay for 
this. Bull—” 

At the first sound, Curly turned in his 
seat. Bill had recovered consciousness and 
rolled over to the doorway. His blood-stained 
face was drawn and distorted with rage and 
his eyes fairly blazed as he writhed and 
twisted against his bonds, 


T was only a glimpse, for they were out of 

sight in a moment. But the remembrance 
stuck in Curly’s mind a good while. Truly, 
they had burned their bridges behind them, 
and if they were ever captured they would 
receive scant mercy. 

The sun had set and it was rapidly growing 
dark as they swung southward into the sandy 
trail. There was still enough light, however, 
to see their way, and he urged the horse to 
its utmost speed, in order to make the most 
of the little time left before they would have 
to slow down. Fortunately, the moon would 
rise in a couple of hours, and since it was 
nearly full, they would then be able to make 
better progress, 

Curtis lay on the mattress, faint and ex- 
hausted. Curly was a skilful driver, but no 
skill on earth could escape some of the many 
jolts and bumps of the rough trail. 

“Does it hurt you much,” the boy asked 
presently. 

“Don’t mind me, kid,” returned Curtis 
through clenched teeth. ‘Go ahead as fast 
as you know how; you’ll have to slow down 
pretty soon.” 

For half an hour they went along at a good 
pace. Then Curly had to pull the horse down 
to a walk, for he could scarcely see a wagon- 
length ahead. 

The next hour was slow business. Curly 
simply let the horse pick his own way, trust- 
ing that he would choose the right one. About 
nine a faint gleam appeared in the sky, which 
grew rapidly brighter, and presently the 
moon, big and red, rose over the mountains. 

Slowly she crept up into the sky, brighter 
and brighter grew the light, until at last the 
silvery beams flooded rocks and sand and 
sage brush with a glorious, transforming radi- 
ance, Instantly Curly tightened the reins 
and urged the horse to a trot. And then 
began an experience the like of which he 
never hoped to have again. 

Bumping over stones, down into hollows, 
up again over ridges, he was jolted around 
on his insecure seat like a pea in a pod. Both 
hands were occupied with the reins, so there 
was no way of holding on. And every now 
and then he would strike his leg with a force 
which fairly turned him faint with pain. 
What Jack’s sufferings were, he could only 
guess, They must have been far worse than 
his own, and the fact that the man uttered 
no sound, helped the boy to grit his teeth and 
bear his own agony in silence. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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All Wool 
SUITS 
for Boys 


LEATHER INSIDE 
JS TYLE OUTSIDE 


F you want a suit you can rough-house in and yet have it 
hold its shape so well that mother won’t say, “ Be care- 
ful of your clothes, son”; or a suit that doesn’t get holes in 
the pocket for your knife to slip through—then read this 
story to the last line. ; 


Jack O’Leather is a suit that comes up 
smiling when you “ treat it rough.” 


All the pockets are lined with soft, pliable 
lightweight real leather. You can’t wear 
holes .n these pockets. They will last as 
long as the suit does. 


And that’s a long, long time; because in 
addition to the pockets, the other rough- 
used parts of the suit are lined with 
leather, too,—seat, knees and elbows. 
Daniel Boone, you remember, wore leather. He knew leather 
stands the roughest wear. But the Jack O’Leather all-wool 
suit with leather reinforcements is far more comfortable 
than Boone’s all-leather clothes. 


In a Jack O’Leather Suit you can carry 
all the things you want in your pockets. 
You can climb trees, play ball, play 
marbles, skin-the-cat, wrestle, skate, 
sled, hike—in fact, you can do almost 
anything in it but swim. 


Jack O’Leather Suits are rough on 
wear, but far from rough in looks. As 
a matter of fact they are unusually 
good-looking (as you will see by the 
picture), and they don’t cost any more than other honest- 
to-goodness suits. 





There is one store in your town where Jack O’Leather Suits 
are sold. Look up this store and ask about Jack O’Leather 
and feel the leather. Be the first Jack O’Leather boy in town. 


If you can’t find the Jack O’Leather dealer, write to us. 
The Diagrams Tell the Story 
“Leatherized” where the wear 
comes with a lining of soft, pli- 


able, real leather at seat, knees, 
elbows and pockets. 


J.J. PREIS & CO. 
636-638 Broadway 
New York City 
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The Only Two-Speed Coaster Brake 
on the Market ! 


You can’t change your gears from low for easy hill climb- 
ing and bucking head winds to high for skimming swiftly 
along smooth, level highways unless your wheel is 
equipped with a 


CORBIN TWO-SPEED 
COASTER BRAKE 


Changing the gearing is auto- The Corbin Two-Speed Coaster 







matic. Pressing forward drives Brake is built to outlast even the 
the bicycle. The wheel runs free best of bicycles. Simply but 
when the feet stop. A touch strongly built, thoroughly re- 
backward and then forward liable, and guaranteed by a 
pressure changes gears instantly. ten-million dollar  corpora- 
Back pressure applies the brake. _ tion. 
Insist on getting a Corbin Brake on your new bicycle 
Send for Fred St. Onge’s free new booklet on how to ride a 
bicycle without effort and do fancy riding. It’s the best book 
for bicycle riders ever published. Also write for Corbin Coaster 
Brake Caialog. 
CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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YOU can’t have good fun if you are coughing all the time. 
People don’t like a cougher because coughing is an unneces- 
sary annoyance, and besides, it isn’t good for the public 
health. S-B Cough Drops stop those coughing spells, and 
you'll like them, too. Pure. No drugs. 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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HE first consideration in installing a wire- 

less station is to decide on the location of 
your aerial. The success of your station is so 
dependent upon the antennae that the prob- 
lem should be 


reless Am 
By “Spark Gap” 
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a tree thirty-five feet in height, it will be 
easy, by using a twenty-foot mast, to get an 
elevation of seventy feet for your aerial. 





3 best type 


of aerial for 








the amateur is 





thought out very 
carefully. It may 
be set down as a 


the T aerial, con- 





general rule that 
the antennae 
should be placed 
as high as con- 
venient, and have the greatest possible 
spread. If you want to be sure of good 
results have the antennae at least forty feet 
in height and seventy-five feet in length. It 
will be better to have them seventy-five feet 
high and 150 feet long. 

Since most amateurs string their aerials 
convenient to their rooms, there is not much 
choice left them for position. It should be 
borne in mind that the neighborhood of tall 
objects which can act as conductors tends to 
interfere with the stations. This is especially 
true of tall chimneys or walls, trolley car 
wires, or telephone or telegraph wires, tall 
trees, etc. It is best to have the antennae 
supported by a tall mast, a flag-pole for in- 
stance, standing entirely alone, but these are 
expensive. Most amateur wireless men are 
obliged to use a short pole on the roof or a 
tree or pole in the yard nearby. The masts 
should be of wood and equipped with a sim- 
ple pulley, so that the aerial may be raised 
or lowered easily. If the aerial is rather 
heavy be sure to brace the mast, so that it 
will not be affected by this weight or by the 
wind. 

In case you use a tree it will be a good 
plan to fix a short pole to the top of the tree 
to keep the wires clear of the leaves and 
branches. Since it is a simple matter to find 


—— 
STRAIGHTAWAY AERIAL 


sisting of four 
parallel wires of 
exactly the same 
length, connected 
with the ground 
by vertical 
wires, Some op- 
} erators prefer 
copper, others 
aluminum = wire. 
Iron or insulated wire is not desirable. The 
antennae must be insulated carefully from the 
mast and from all surrounding objects, On 
the small antennae simple porcelain cleats, 
which are very cheap, will serve every purpose. 

The wires which connect your aerial with 
your receiving instrument are called the 
“lead in” wires. There should be four of 
these wires connected with the four wires of 
your aerial, and brought together near the 
apparatus. 

Great care should be taken in grounding 
the wire. A water pipe or gas pipe will 
serve the purpose. The pipe should be 
carefully scraped in order to get good con- 
tact, or one of the special clamps used for the 
purpose secured. In the country where no water 
or gas pipes are to be found a well pipe or a 
sheet of copper or zinc buried in the ground 
will answer. These sheets should be about four 
feet square and be buried in moist earth. To 
connect up your aerial the wires should be led 
into your station and the ground carefully 
connected when the station is ready for work. 
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MONG the many agencies sent out for 
the relief of France must be men- 
tioned the ladybirds. When, relieved 
of the strain of war, the -French 

people could give more attention to agricul- 
ture, it was discovered that there were insect 
foes that must be fought as well as Germans, 
so there came a call to the State Insectary, 
of Sacramento, California, for a consignment 
of ladybirds to assist in waging warfare 
against the insect foes of the crops of France. 
The request was granted, the beetles shipped, 
and in due time word was received that they 
had arrived in good condition. No doubt, 
during the past summer, the pretty, speckled 
creatures were very busy, flitting about the 
fields of France, making the crops safe, 

The shipment of ladybirds to France re- 
minds us of the time these same little beetles 
practically saved the citrus industry of Cali- 
fornia from destruction by the cottony cush- 
ion scale, which had been accidentally 
brought into that state on a shipment of 
young lemon trees from Australia. 

Many citrus growers will recall the story 
of how a veritable panic struck the fruit men 
when these few specimens of the scale grew 
and increased at such a rate that the entire 
citrus industry of California was threatened 
with extinction. Spraying, fumigation, and 
all other means of destroying the pest seemed 
without avail. 

Entomologists, or bug men, of the TU. §&. 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
joining forces with California horticulturists, 
investigated conditions in Australia, and 
found that this scale was attacked by certain 
natural enemies in that country that did not 
occur in California. This enemy was none 
other than our little friend the ladybird, or 
ladybug, as it is commonly called. 

Hundreds of specimens of the ladybirds 
were collected, shipped to California, and 
turned loose in the orange and lemon groves. 
Within a remarkably short time, her ladyship 
was mistress of the situation, The scale grew 
gradually less, until it was no longer a factor 
to be reckoned with in any serious degree. 
The effect of the ladybird’s good work was to 
open the eyes of the California fruit grower 
to the importance of predaceous insects in 
controlling the insect pests of his orchards. 

The principal ladybird used in this work is 
the red, black-spotted variety, Hippodamia 
convergens. Millions of them are collected 
in their hibernating quarters during the win- 
ter, and held in cold storage until spring. 
They are then shipped to the Imperial Valley 
canteloupe growers for use against the vari- 
ous sorts of aphis that infest the vines. The 
aphis is the small green or brown louse found 
on almost all sorts of vegetation. One species 
of this insect frequently destroys hundreds of 
acres of canteloupes if allowed to remain 
undisturbed. 


Ladybirds Do Their Share 
By Delphia Phillips 
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Going out to collect ladybirds in their 
winter quarters in the High Sierras is not 
without its dangers and thrills. Late in the 
fall the field men are sent up in the mountains 
to locate the ladybird colonies. These are 
usually found among the pine needles and 
other litter on sunny, well-drained slopes. 

Obstacles in the way of high altitudes and 
exposure to cold, are frequently encountered, 
but the men who do this work are experienced 
mountaineers, 

By the middle of November the ladybirds 
have begun to arrive in the valleys, and to 
collect in small colonies about the roots and 
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stems of low-growing plants. Later, they 
seek their winter shelter among the pine 


needles, where they are well hidden and pro- 
tected. The earlier arrivals are joined by 
others, and the colony rapidly increases in 
size. In the course of a few weeks immense 
numbers are congregated in favored spots. 

When a colony is located, the pine needles 
and débris are dug away, and an estimate 
made of the number of pounds of ladybirds 
likely to be obtained from that colony. 
Rough maps, showing location, are made, and 
a tree blazed for further identification. 

The real collecting begins, usually, in De- 
cember and continues through January and 
February. A headquarters camp, centrally 
located, is established, and a mule pack train 
transports the beetles to the railway shipping 
point, which is often ten or fifteen miles from 
camp. When located, the ladybirds are scooped 
up, and put through a sieve to get rid of as 
much of the débris as possible. They are then 
placed in the muslin collecting bags, and car- 
ried to camp on the backs of the men, The 
sacks are carried to the shipping points by 
mule trains, and transferred to the shipping 
crates, 

When the ladybirds arrive at the Insectory, 
at Sacramento, one of the oddest phases of 
the work begins. The beetles still contain 
some débris, in spite of the screening, and 
there are dead ones among them. In order 
to separate the live beetles, this material is 
placed on the floor of a large room, which is 
glass on one side and black paper on the 
other. The room is then heated to about 90 
degrees, and the ladybirds, thinking spring 
has arrived, thaw out and begin to crawl 
around. Being attracted by the light, they 
crawl away from the débris and dead beetles, 
and fly to the glass side of the room. They 
are then swept into containers, measured out, 
and replaced in the excelsior filled crates, 

This work is done in mid-winter, but as it 
is warm in the interior of the state at this 
season of the year, the ladybirds are placed 
in cold storage, like eggs or meat. They are 
kept at a temperature ranging from 35 to 38 
degrees fahr., and very few of them die, even 
when held in storage for six or seven months. 
The insects require more ventilation than the 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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V ELL, fellows, how goes the battle! I’m 

certainly glad to see you. Hello, there, 
you, peeking through the bearskin, why 
don’t you come on in? 

“Thank you I will. 
bunch of fellows 
just joined the Scouts; 


You see there are a 
outside here who ‘have 
this is our first trip 


through BOYS’ LIFE and when we came to 
this cave we didn’t know what to do. But 
Wwe saw a well-beaten trail leading in here 
and the rest of the, bunch sent me in to 
find out what was going on, Shall I call 
the rest of the gang in‘’’ 

Why, of course! You're as welcome as the 
grass in spring. Hitch over there, bunch, 
and make room for this gang of new Ten- 
derfoots, It certainly does beat the band 


the way this Scout Movement grows! Some 


day before long we'll all have to pitch in 
and dig this hole a lot bigger. And, now, 
for the benefit of you new fellows, the Cave 
Scout will explain that this old hole in the 
ground is a meeting place for scouts only. 
Once a month we get together here to talk 


over the problems that come up in our scout 
work and to swap ideas. One troop, you 
know, may be right up against it on a prob- 
lem that some other troop has had to face 
and has overcome. In that case we pass 
the good word along. So if any of you are 
in trouble just pour out your tale of woe 
and the rest of us will scratch our heads 
and try to think out some plan that will be 





of help. For in 

“All right, Cave Scout, here goes! To 
tell you the plain, honest-to-goodness truth, 
I'm just about discouraged. We used to 


have a good live troop in our town—a bunch 
that did things. But we changed Scout- 
masters two or three times, and one by one 


the members dropped out until now there 
are only four left. We have been trying 
to hold meetings and carry on the work, 
but there seems to be nobody to help us 


and we aren't getting anywhere. I’m just 





about ready to quit. What's the P 
Hey! Whoa! Hold on! Excuse me. for 
butting in but I hate that word quit, 


like to see a fellow fight it through! 
Look out! it’s coming! 


FIGHT IT THROUGH 


In your work and in your play, 
Fight it through! 
Hang right on like yellow clay, 
Fight it through! 
When a job you once begin, 
Through thee thick and through the thin, 
Set your mindeand heart to win! 
Fight it through! 


What if others may have failed, 
Fight it through! 

Though by powerful odds assailed, 
Fight it through! 

Refuse to be an “ also-ran,” 

Square your shoulders like a man, 

Grit your teeth and say “I can!” 
Fight it through! 


Well, suppose things do look bad, 
Fight it through! 

Show a little pep, get mad! 
Fight it through! 

When you know yow’re in the right, 

It’s your duty, boy, to fight, 

So go in with all your might! 
Fight it through! 


of a mean trick 
you new fellows about this 

You see every once in a 
while an uncontrollable impulse comes over 
me to rattle off a few verses of “ poetry” 
and away I go like a runaway nag. There’s 
no use trying to stop me until I run out of 
wind. 

And now here are a few tips that may 
help you to get things going again in your 
troop. I guess I'll tell you what one group 
of boys who lived in a small town in Iowa 
did when they were up against a problem 
like yours. First of all they made out a 
list of names of all the men in town whom 
they thought might make good Scoutmasters. 
Then they worked this list over and finally 
agreed on one man. They called on this 
fellow and he told them he “didn’t have 
time” and he “ didn’t know anything about 
it.” and he “didn’t think there was any 


SUPPOSE it was kind 
not to warn 
failing of mine. 
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need for a troop anyway,” and several other 


“didn'ts” that so many of you boys who 
have tried to round up a Scoutmaster have 
heard. 


A week or so 
No results. 
Headquarters 
Scoutmaster, 
the 
Next 


But they ‘“ didn’t” give up. 
later they called on him again, 
Then they wrote to National 
and told who they wanted for 
and asked to have a letter written to 
man of their choice. Still no results. 
they put their problem up to the Scout- 
master of a troop in a neighboring town 
and asked him to tell their candidate some- 
thing of the work of the Boy Scouts and to 
get him interested. He began to warm up 
a little at that and asked the boys to his 
house. They went over the Handbook to 
gether, tried some of the knots and a few 
other simple scout stunts, and the following 


day this man’s application as Scoutmaster 
went in to New York. Now the troop is a 
live one, with a full membership, first class 
scouts, merit badge scouts ’n everything. 
And all because these fellows determined to 
fight it through! 

UPPOSE you were a scout in n hum- 


dinger troop and you got the tuberculosis 
and the doctors sent you to a sanatorium, 
where the only boys you had to play with 
were a lot of poor chaps hobbling around 
on crutches. Maybe you'd feel like quitting 
then, eh? Well, I have a letter right here 
from a boy who is up against that very 
thing. But do you think he is going to 
quit? Not for a minute! He has talked 
Scouting to those boys until they are all 
excited over it. More than that, he has 
hunted up a man near the sanatorium who 
has agreed to act as Scoutmaster, and they 
are forming a troop. 

“Of course,” he writes, ‘“‘ there are quite 
a lot of things we can’t do, but there are a 
great many things we can do, and we're 
going to have a bully troop!” 

How's that for fighting it through? 

Oh, I tell you, if every boy here could 
only get this fighting spirit into his soul 
right now, there would be a powerful group 


of men in the world in just a few years. 
3ut if we are going to get this fighting 
spirit we must be very careful of little 


things. 

Do any of you ever go into the basement 
on Saturday morning saying to yourselves: 
“Now I'll carry out that whole pile of ashes 
before noon?” Well, you carry out a couple 
of cans and then somebody whistles down 
the alley. ‘*Shucks,” you say to yourself, 
“T can just as well finish this up after 
dinner.””. And when you drop the ash can 
and run out to meet your pal, that old fight- 
ing spirit gets an awful wallop. 

Maybe the next day you run into a tough 
set of problems in arithmetic. You plug at 
them for a while and don’t get any results, 


and then chuck the book on the table, say- 
ing to yourself: ‘Oh, I'll have plenty of 
time to do those problems before class to- 


morrow.” Bingo, another wallop for 
fighting spirit. 

This thing soon gets to be a habit and 
every day it becomes harder for you to finish 
up any job you may undertake. 

Ten years from now you'll be out in the 
world working for yourselves. Some day 
your boss will say to you, “ Tom, will you 
prove up this set of books today, please?” 
You say, ‘ Yes, sir,” and begin, but there is 
a mean tangle in them somewhere, and 
after plugging along for a while your old 
habit asserts itself and you say to your- 
self, ‘I'll have plenty of time to finish these 
up after dinner.” But after dinner comes 
and the job is bigger than you thought, and 
the work isn’t done when the boss comes 
around, and the next day Bill gets the posi- 
tion just ahead that you have been hoping 
to land. 

Maybe that sounds 
it’s true as truth, as 
have failed to achieve much 
will testify. 


How about it, 


your 


kind of far-fetched, but 
thousands of men who 
success in life 


Scouts, don’t you think 

we'd better take mighty good care of our 

fighting spirit? Don’t you think we'd better 

make up our minds that whenever we tackle 

a proposition we'll 
FIGHT IT THROUGH! 

THE CAve Scour. 
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Veur Tiel 
Will Help You 


Perhaps he doesn't realize that you are now old enough to own a real rifle and 
become a good rifle shot. you need to do is convince him that you know how 
to handle a rifle correctly, and he will give his consent. The chances are he 
will be mighty glad to coach you, too! 


Write us for our four free Right-From-The-Start Booklets. They will show you not only 
the right way to handle and use a rifle but also how to take good care of it, and lots of other 
valuable information such as how to hold, how to sight and how to organize an official Covern- 


ment N.R. A. Rifle Club among your chums. 


Rerypgeon 


for Shooting Right 














There is a wide-awake Remington UMC dealer near you who will be glad to 
show you Remington Rifles. Somewhere between the little single shot and the 
powerful big game models you will find one which will just suit—and all Remingtons 
are built to the same high standard of quality. We will be glad to send you our 
catalog which will help you to make your selection. 





Shoot For Government Medals! 


You will surely want to shoot for the official decorations issued by the National 
Rifle Association which is under the control of the United States Government. 
There are both outdoor and indoor qualification courses and the decorations are 
worth while—write us for information. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Ine. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING . NEW YORK 
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“Greater Braking Surface” 











‘Yhis Straight Hub 


—means greater braking surface, more ef- 
fective brakingandamoreattractive looking 
coaster brake. 








COASTER BRAKE 


The «‘brake drum” of the MORROW can therefore 
come into contact with practically the entire inner surface 
of the straight hub. Hence the braking power is equally 
and evenly distributed throughout the entire inner surface 
of the hub, and the speed of the bicycle can be readily 
controlled, or suddenly checked, at will. 


ae 
CasOns 


rime 


Orrow. 


l Braking surface 6 3-108q. in.— 
much larger than other brakes, 


Gree 
Al Dandy Top 


Boys, if you haven't yet asked your 
bicycle dealer fora MorrowToyTop, 
do it today. These tops are dandy 
spinners for indoors or out, and you 
can get one free, Tell your pals that 
they can get one, too, 


a. Drum’ expansion forced equal 
ly by two wedges at each end 
insuring even braking distribu 
tion over entire inner hub surface. 


3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 
_erthan hard steel inner surface, 
grip smoothly, firmly, surely. 


For forward pedaling, the Mor- 
row responds instantly and pos- 
itively, 


Sturdy J 


5 More bail-bearings than other 
brakes, so coasts more easily, 


The Morrow is strong and 
sturdy; it will stand bard wear. |] === 





Ninety-five inspections, — fol. 
lowed by a final test, guarantee- 
ing perfect service, 
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ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


Etmira, New Yorxk 


























They'll Envy You 


**Where’d you get the new bike?’” they’ll ask when 
you go spinning by with your o/d bike all spick-and- 
span and shiny. 


3-i1n-One Oil 


really does make bicycles look and run like new. Lubricates the 
bearings just right—cleans and polishes the nickeled and enameled parts 
—prevents rust and tarnish forming 

This high quality oil is best for guns, fishing reels 
and roller skates, too. Keeps all light mechanisms 
in perfect working order. 

Try 3-in-One for baseball mitts and gloves Softens 
and preserves the leather—makes ’em bold the ball 
better, 

Sold at all stores in 60c, 30¢ and 15c bottles; also in 30¢ 
, Handy Oil Cans. 


FRE Generous sample of 3 in One Oil and 


Dictionary of Uses Write us a postal 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 elh Broadway, N. Y. 


















The wait for daybreak was tormenting and 
nerve-straining; half stifled by the close, 
warm air under their oilskins, frightened by 
the crackle made by water-moccasins wrig- 
gling over dry branches and flopping into the 
mud, stung by flies and mosquitoes whenever 
they uncovered their heads, unstrung by fit- 
ful snatches of sleep, they were stiff and 
sore and fagged out when the sun came up. 
But they thought little about their stiffness 
and soreness and fatigue: their chief 
thoughts were of water. Jimmy was still 
game. His grit made him fight hardest when 
hardest pressed, 

‘Let’s beat it, Fred. 
while, and I'll take it 
you get tired.” 

“Tl try, but I don’t think I can go far, 
even without a sack. I could go the route, 
I'm sure I could, if I had a drink.” 

“ Just try, Fred, boy; that’s all; 
Don’t give up.” 

The first sun rays drove the sandflies to 
shelter, but the mosquitoes, though not so 
numerous as they had been during the night, 
were just as persistent. The higher the sun 
rose the thicker became the haze over the 
swamp and by nine o'clock the mud exposed 
to the rays reeked. The boys walked as near 





Carry one 
back from you when 


just try. 


as possible to the mangroves to avoid the 
sun's rays, but the shade narrowed slowly 
and by eleven o'clock had disappeared en- 
tirely. By that time Jimmy had relieved 


Fred of his sack four or five times. 

“Can’t you take it again for a while, Fred?’ 

Jimmy turned about. He had thought Fred 
was following closely, but he was a hundred 
feet behind bent over a mangrove limb, 

“I'm all in, Jimmy, I don’t think I can—” 

“Cut out the thinking and walk! I'll carry 
both all the way, and you sure can make it 
with nothing to carry.” Jimmy’s tone was 
angry, but it softened as he went on: “ Forget 
you are tired, forget you are thirsty ; get down 
to business; just say you’ll do it, and feel 
that you mean what you say, and you'll do it.” 


“I'll try; I'll—oh, I wish I had a drink! 
I'd give my sack for a _ drink, Jimmy; for a 
good, long, cool drink.’ 


Fred went out to where the w: ater was clear 
—it was up to his shoulders—and took some 
of it into his mouth. He rinsed out his mouth 
‘several times, and in doing so swallowed some 
water. He did not know it was the worst 
thing he could have done, and that many a 
person had been maddened by trying to quench 
his thirst with salt water. 

By two o'clock Fred was almost raving, and 
he had still to go more than one-half the 
whole distance to the viaduct. Most of the 
time he did not know what he was saying; 
he had reached that stage where nearly every 
word he said was “ Water?’ Urged on by 
Jimmy, he walked a few feet and stopped 
again. He was clutching a sack and hanging 
over Jimmy’s shoulder, who almost dragged 
him along. 

Suddenly Jimmy saw smoke curling sky 
ward from behind a neck of mangroves two 
or three hundred feet away. 


“Look Fred! Somebody's there, and may- 


be they have water.” 

Jimmy’s surmise was correct. They found 
two men seated beside a fire on a dry 
mound of mud which was dotted with thou- 
sands of fiddlecrab holes. One man was 
short, thin and slightly humpbacked, and had 
a face that looked almost  fleshless. The 


bones in it were nearly as prominent as those 
in a bare skull and the skin resembled greasy 
brown paper. His fingers were long and 
bony; his eyes were goggly, like a frog’s and 
their pupils seemed distended over their 
irises, 


HE other man could have given fifty or 
seventy-five pounds of flesh to the hump- 


back and have had left more than the allow 
ance of an ordinary man. Not that he was 
fat, for he had very little stomach, but he 
had a chest, back and shoulders like those 
that cartoonists draw in picturing a heavy 
weight fighter. His black, curly hair was 
tangled; his brows met in a bushy tuft be- 
tween his eyes, and hairs on his neck stuck 
up over his collar in front and in back. The 
outlines of the massive muscles in his chest 


and shoulders showed through his tight-fit- 
ing shirt. 

The humpback was frying bacon and the 
other man was making a johnnycake. Be 
side them was a demijohn three-quarters filled 
with water. 

“Give us a drink!” Fred cried out before 


he reached the mound. 


“What you got there?” the humpback 
asked Jimmy. 

“ Er—er—crawfish.” 

“Ah, Pete, what luck! We'll mince ’em 
up brown and nice, eh, feller? Dump ‘em 
out.” 


“Give us a drink first.” 
“And then you beat it with the crawfish? 
Ah, no, feller Be good-like. Give us a 
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couple and drink as 
want.” 

“Let ’em have a 
don't like ‘em much —* 

* Aw, you shut up, Pete! do like 
see! Who's running this ranch anyhow?” tt 
they're too mean to give us a couple of craw. 
fish, we're too mean to give ’em Water 
That’s fair, ain’t it?” 7 

“Whatever you say, 
nothing.” Pete, the giant, 
pletely dominated by the humpback, 

“Tf we had crawfish, friend,” Jimmy 
Syl, “you could have them all.” ; 

“Well, what you got?” 

“Nothing that can be eaten. 


you can much as you 


drink anyhow, Syl, I 


Syl. I didn’t 


appeared 


mean 
com. 


told 


“Well, tell a feller.” 

“Tt wouldn’t interest you in the least.” 

“T'm interested, you bet! It must be 
something good or you'd tell a feller right 
away. 


HILE Jimmy and Syl _ spoke, 
tongue was running out and 


Fred's 
going back 


into his mouth, like the tongue of a dog 
panting. 
“Tell him, Jimmy!” Fred cried. “I't] die 


if I don’t get a drink in a minute. 
doubloons ! ”’ 

Syl smiled, showing his long, tobac 
Stained teeth. And then he said “Ha ha!” 
in the tone one uses when he catches some- 


They're 





body in a lie. 

“You mean Spanish doubloons? Could 
they be some of Pill Pancho’s? Where'd you 
find ‘em, feller?” 


“Up at Sugar Loaf,” Jimmy replied, 

“Oh, no, you didn’t, feller! Me and Pete 
knows too much about Pill Pancho and FI 
Diablo, and we been digging for them doub- 
loons many times, eh, Pete?’ Pete nodded. 
“You know, Pill Pancho used to give pills 
to men he caught, which made ’em sleep and 
never wake up. And he buried the doubloons 
on the bay side, ’cause his ship couldn't come 





inside, and so it couldn’t be Sugar Loaf, fel- 
ler. Where'd you find ’em?” 

“Snipe Point Beach,” Fred answered. 

“Ah, that’s better, feller! With so many 
doubloons, I could lie too. Let a feller see 
what they look like.” 

“Ts that necessary, too, before we get a 
drink?’’ Jimmy asked. 


“Oh, yes, chico!” 

“Then we'll go without a drink.” 

“No, we won't, Jimmy! Gimme my sack,” 
Fred demanded, and when he got it he took 
a handful of doubloons and gave them to Syl. 

“Ah, they're still a little bright-like!” 
Syl turned to Pete, who showed very little 
interest in the doubloons. ‘How much this 
water worth to us, Pete?” 


“Whatever you say, Syl. The johnny's 
ready.” 

Syl rubbed the side of his nose and tit- 
tered. ‘You put on the johnny, Pete. I'll 
take a drink.” Syl drank and then tore a 
handful of wicker off the demijohn. “ Looks 
good, eh, feller?” He walked up to Fred 
and shook the demijohn in his face. “A 
couple of hundred doubloons for all both of 
you want.” 

Fred snatched at the demijohn, but Syl 


stepped back and growled: “ Don’t get funny, 
feller, or I'll make Pete chuck both of you 
in the mud. You can do it, eh, Pete?” 
“Easy, Syl.” 
“T'll give you 
clared. 


YL chuckled slyly, 


two hundred,’ Fred de- 


rubbed his nose again, 
and doubled the price. Fred agreed again, 
and again Syl doubled the amount. Jimmy 
was so provoked he was tempted to spring 
upon Syl and grip him by the throat, but 
Pete's bulky form intimidated Jimmy. 

The delay in getting the water set Fred 
nearly crazy. He yanked off his coat, tore 
open his shirt and pulled his hair, while he 
circled around Syl, who was seated beside the 
demijohn, smiling blandly. Pete, at Syl's 
direction, stood up and rolled up his sleeves, 


disclosing huge forearms, covered with long 
hair, and huger muscles. 

‘If one of you gets gay, I'll break you 
over my knee. Come on, both together!” 
Pete crouched, ready to grapple. 


Fred was cowed. front of 
yl. 
‘Tell me how 
have it.” 

‘Both sacks.” 

“You can have mine, 
please, Jimmy.” 

“ Nothing doing! 
water or no water. 

Fred pleaded till his tones 
sobs, but Jimmy still refused. Fred stopped 
pleading abruptly, his eyes lighted up, 46 
though some thought had pleased him, and 
he whispered into Jimmy's ear. Jimmy 
nodded. 

‘We'll give you all the doubloons for all 
the water,”’ Jimmy said to Syl 

(Continued on page 62) 
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much you want and you can 


Give me yours, too, 


I’m going to keep mine, 


slowly became 
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Think and Grin—March, 

ARCH winds don’t have many leaves to 
\ blow, but it has many pages and bits of 
paper when we take into account the bliz- 
gard of manuscripts contributed to Old Idle 
Five Minutes March column. He, himself, is 
the laziest of lazy old scouts intent on noth- 
ing but killing time and trying to make busy 
scouts do likewise, considering joke contribut- 
ing the only worth while work. Even at that 
he doesn't contribute any, always letting 
some other fellow do the work. Beat him to 
it, boys, and read these contributions in four 
and a half minutes or less. One—two— 


three—go - 


Winners for Think and Grin—March, 
Scout Wendell Ayres, Indiana; Seout Ches- 
ter Carlson, California; Scout John Thorn- 
ton, New York; Scout Virgil Rees, Ohio; 
Scout Jack Blackburn, Michigan; Scout 
Charles Haring, Jr., New Jersey ; Scout Rob- 
ert Hendershott, Minnesota; Irwin Pasolli, 
New Jersey: Sidney Visotsky, New York; 
Scout Louis Weinman, New York: Scout Max 
J. Kushner, New York; Scout Leban, Forest 
Hills; Dale F. J. Walker, Pennsylvania; 
Scout Robert Plane, Iowa. 


Bee-cause. 





Eagle Scout: 
Will, you need to 
be careful about 
your merit badge 
tests. There's 
one badge that 
you are liable to 
get stung on. 

First Class 
Scout: Which 
one is it? 

Eagle Scout: 
Bee keeping. 














And Some Bats to Catch the Flies. 
Bill: Don’t you think the Giants ought to 
have some colored players on their team * 
Joe: Why should they? 
Bill: To catch fowls, of course, 


The Bill May Take It Away. 
Doctor (to pa- 
tient) : Well, 
how are you feel- 
ing this morn- 
ing? 

Patient: Very 
much better, 
thank you, doc- 
tor. The only 
thing that trou- 
bles me is my 
breathing. 

Doctor: Um— 
yes, we must see 
if we can't get 
something to stop that. 

















Pressed for Time. 

First Scout: I wonder what my ma ironed 
my uniform in such a hurry for this morn- 
ing? 

Second Scout: I guess she had a pressing 
engagement. 





Cracked the Yolk 

Camp Cook : 
the _ price 
of eggs have 
gone up. 

Tenderfoot : T'll 
say so! 

Camp Cook: I 
gave the grocer 
a dollar bill and 
he gave me back 
twelve scents. 














He Knew, 

“Now,” said the teacher, “you have named 
all the domestic animals but one. Who can 
tell me what that one is?” 

Silence reigned, 

f What?" he cried, “Does no one know? 
Now think hard! It has bristly hair, is fond 
of dirt, and likes to get in the mud.” 

A timid little boy at the end of the class 
raised his hand. 

“ Please, sir,” he admitted bashfully, “ it’s 
me." 


School, 
The boys were telling a visitor what they 
studied at school, 
“1.” said the eldest, ‘ get reading, spelling 
and definitions.” 
“1,” said the youngest, “ get readin’, spell- 
in’ and spankin’,” 





Cheese. 

Jack: What 
comes. after 
cheese? 

Tom: Don't 
know. 

Jack: Mice, 
of course, 














Wonder Did He Sit on Friday. 

Teacher: Now that you have read the story 
of Robinson Crusoe, Willie, tell me what kind 
of a man you think he was? 

Willie: He was an acrobat. 

Teacher: What makes you think so, Willie? 

Willie: Because it said that after his day's 
work he sat down on his chest. 





Dog Gone. 
“JT hear your 


dog died?” 
ZA. “It did.” 
Vis “Was it a lap 
dog?” 


r 
Mb “ Yep, it would 
{ 4 1 lap anything.” 

° 

a. 


“What did it 
die of?” 
“It died of a 
Tuesday.” 
“TI want to 
it 
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<< 
eo} know how 
= oa died.” 
“It died on 
its back.” 


“What did it die of?” 

“Tt fought a circular saw.” 
“What was the result?” 

*“ Lasted only one round.” 


Yep. 

Patrol Leader: Jones, if a man had four 
potatoes and five children, and he wants each 
child to have an equal share, what is he go- 
ing to do? 

Tenderfoot : Mash the potatoes. 


Some Tub. 

On his first trip across the Twenty-third 
Street ferry, little Willie, aged two, remarked, 
“Oh! look, Mama, all the boats in the bath- 
tub.” 

Whew! 

Somebody said: ‘‘ A camel can smell water 
seven miles away,” and somebody else said, 
“And you can smell a camel further than 
that!” 

Eh? 

Talented Tenderfoot: I can pick up a cent 
with my toes, 

First Class Scout: That's nothing. My dog 
can do that with his nose, 


Camp Cookery. 
Eagle Scout: I had fourteen different kinds 
of meat today. 
Star Scout: What kinds did you have? 
Eagle Scout: I had hash, 





Stop! Let the 
Fish Go By. 

“ay man, 
where did you 
become such an 
expert swim- 
mer?” 

“ny,” re- 
sponded the hero 
modestly, “I 
used to be a 
traffic cop. in 
Venice.” 














How About It, Sea Scouts? 
First Scout: Why do the ships use knots in- 
stead of miles? 
Second Scout: I suppose they want to keep 
the ocean tide. 
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he Spring and Summer 


Shoe for ‘Boys 


Spring is almost here. Now’s the time to pick out the 
shoes you want—shoes with the real athletic look that 
every fellow likes—shoes that are money savers. 


The Top Notch Service Shoe, at the top of the page, is 
made of extra quality brown duck with neat black 
leather trimmings. It has a regular sole and heel like 
leather shoes but made of fine brown rubber, to match the 
shoe—fast and springy for all kinds of games, and water- 
proof. The cork insole ventilates the shoe and makes it 
cool and comfortable. It is a dandy, good wearing 
shoe. Ask your folks to get you a pair. 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACONAA FALLS 


SERVICE SHOE 


Below is our famous “*Gym-Bal”’ shoe, made in fine 
white or tan duck, with real leather trimmings and 
sporty ankle patch of leather. It has a corrugated, non- 
slip sole of live, springy, best quality rubber. 


This shoe is a crackerjack for looks and wear and speed. 
It’s just the shoe for all sorts of athletic games, indoors 
and outdoors. Write us for the name of the dealer who 
sells these shoes in your town. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston ’ Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 











The ‘‘Gym-Bal’’ Shoe 


Made in white or tan 
duck, with black 
leather trimmings. 

Also in “Archease” 
style—a protection 
against foot troubles. 
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No other Confect:on contains such perfection, 


As Cracker Jack, crispy and sweet; 
It’s highly nutritious as well as delicious. 
A profit and pleasure to eat. 


Always in the 
Wax-Sealed 
Package 


cious molasses candy! 


10c 


Cracker Jack. 





In biggest cities and smallest towns, all 
youngsters agree on the appetite-stirring 
goodness of their favorite—Cracker Jack. 
Crisp popcorn, roasted peanuts and deli- 
A nourishing food 
and a dandy confection all in one—and 
the cost, only a dime a package. 


Your confectioner, grocer or druggist sells 


He knows what YOU want 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 
mallows and Other “‘RELIABLE”’ Confections 


CHICAGO and BROOKLYN 


Cracker Jack 


America’s Famous Food Confection 


“THE MORE YOU EAT—THE MORE YOU WANT” 






10c 


A Prize or Novelty 
in each package adds 
joy to the purchase 














Hooray! Boys,comeon! Join the‘ Bobby” 
Peck Boys’ Club, and get your playthings 
free—earn whatever you want, in just afew 
hours’ time. Nomoney needed. inoumni 
boy can get lots of fine things for play and sport 
by this plan. 


“Bobby” will tell yeu how! 
I have a little boy named “‘Bobby."’ 
to mak» this offer to boys every where 
join the *‘Bobby’’ Peck Boys’ Club 
this club is free to all ambitious boys. Thousands 
of boys now belong, all over the country. Each 
boy selects the gift he wants. And I give it to 


He got me 
You simply 


Admission to want. 


Boys’ Club. He will tell 


to my son ‘Bobby 
Dave Peck Seed Co.) 


BOYS--Get Your Bicycle 


Base ball Bat. Ice or Roller Skates, Bob Sled. Anythin You Want- 


This Easy Way- 


him in return for just a few 
hours of his spare time. 





Send your name 

to “Bobby” Peck 
And “‘Bobby"’ will mail you a com- 
plete list of the playthings that I 
give to members of the ““Bobby’’ Peck 
you how to 
get any or all of the playthings you 


Send your name today, on the coupon below, 
** (Dave Pecs, President 


Sefo th Fhe KOM ORE HEY 















“BOBBY” PECK, ‘‘Bousr’’ Peck Bors’ Civ, 


Dear *‘Bobby:'’ I want to join your club and geta 


682 Penna. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 





and 





other playthings to have fun with. 
boys, and tell me how I cam get what I want. 


Name 


Send me a list of the things your father gives to us 











Town 




















KENNEBEC 


KRENSNEBEC CANOES—Safest to Use 

The superiority of the KENNEBEC CANOE 

is due primarily to an ideal—the aim of the 

makers to create a new and higher standard in 

cance building. Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebec Boat and Canoe Co, 

18 BR. 8q., Waterville. Maine, 














CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 





<> 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 





CATALOG FREE. Save Money 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON ‘BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


1906 Ann Street 


PESHTIGO, WIS 
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temples, though slightly more ornate, had 
that massive, solid, simple look as if they 
had survived from another age, almost from 
another civilization, 

“They look as if they’d been here since the 
flood,” commented McLean. 


“Don’t they,” agreed Larry. ‘“ Look at 
that temple there. It reminds me of some 
of those old ruins I saw two years ago in 
India.” 

‘Maybe they got their ideas from across 
the border,” suggested McLean, “ The fron- 
tier isn’t far, is it? What a corking place 


this would be to rummage in. I'll bet we'd 
make some wonderful finds.” 
“That’s what we're here for.” said Larry, 


lowering one eyelid significantly. “ We've 
heard about the possibilities of Tsin-tang and 
want permission from his nibs the Governor 
to hunt up some antiques. But first we're 
planning to take a few days off from our 
strenuous labors and the neighborhood 
sights, You're feeling a bit seedy, aren’t you, 
Kid? I thought so; you looked pulled down. 
Nothing so trying to the nerves as our pro- 
fession. A change of occupation is what we 
need—just a few days of loafing and looking 
at ruins and such like. I wonder if it’s going 
hard to get an audience with the old 


see 


to be 
top.” 

It proved to be 
had arrived in the morning, 
they had settled down they despatched a 
polite and flowery message to the Governor 
asking for an audience. ‘To their surprise— 
for such things usually take time in China— 
this was granted for that afternoon at four. 

“T guess the old duck’s a bit curious,’ com- 
mented Jim as they followed their guide to- 
ward the palace, “I don’t suppose a white 
man shows up here once in a blue moon. Have 
you noticed the way they stare at us?” 

“As if we were animals in the zoo,” 
grinned Larry. “ Lucky we're not shy. This 
must be the place. I hope the old gentleman 
knows something besides the dialect they 
speak here. So far we've got ahead mostly 


by sign language.” 
A SHORT flight of broad, shallow steps, 
much worn and hollowed, led into an 
immense stone-paved hall where lounged half 
a dozen native guards. An aged, weazened 
Chinaman with huge, tortoise rimmed spec- 
tacles, came forward and with many bows led 
them to a wooden bench against the wall. He 
then disappeared through an adjoining door- 
way to return a few minutes later bowing 
deeply. With many gestures and a flow of 
words, of which Doyle urderstood about one 
in five, he then invited them to follow him. 

At the doorway he drew aside some heavy 
curtains and motioned them to enter. When 
they had done so, he disappeared and the two 
found themselves on the threshold of a long, 
rather narrow, low ceiled room panelled en- 
tirely in teak. On the floor were spread some 
almost priceless Chinese rugs of a golden yel- 
low tone with designs in black. Here and 
there were low stands and carved shelves 
holding a number of rare Ming figures, old 
bronzes and some exquisite carved ivories, 
But the strangest feature about this unusual 
apartment was that it held only a single oc- 
cupant, 

They had expected that the Governor of 
Tsin-tang would be surrounded by the usual 
number of secretaries, guards and attendants. 
But there he sat alone in a heavy carved teak 
gorgeous figure in his embroidered 
yellow satin jacket—plump, placid, smilingly 
good natured, a fan of painted purple silk 
held lightly in one hand. 

The two visitors came forward 
deeply, and Larry, in somewhat halting 
phrases, began the usual flowery, exagger- 
ated style of greeting. For a moment or two 
he proceeded stumblingly. Then he noticed 
a sudden twinkle in the mandarin’s narrow 
black eyes. An instant later the plump face 
crinkled mirthfully and Li-kiang-chow chuck- 
led unmistakably. 

“Perhaps you would prefer to speak in 
your own tongue,” he remarked in almost per- 
fect English. 

Larry gasped and 
certainly should,” he agreed, 
pretty much of a joke.”’ 

“You speak it well—for a foreigner,” re- 
turned Li-kiang politely. ‘“ Will you take 
«seats? I am glad to welcome you to Tsin- 
tang, where we see but few of other nations, 
You come perhaps—on business?” 


remarkably easy. They 
and as soon as 


bowing 


then he laughed. “I 
“ My Chinese is 


ARRY nodded and explained brifly that 

they were in search of Chinese an- 
tiquities and hoped to be able to find some 
unusual ones in Tsin-tang. Li-kiang agreed 
with him. There were many such, he said, as 
few came so far inland to see them. Doubt- 
less they could be bought cheaply enough. He 
would command his chamberlain to draw up 
a list of various dealers in.works of arts and 
have it sent to them by messenger, 


SOUP A 


The Cave of the Golden Dragon 


(Concluded from page 6) 
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He went on to ask many questions about 


themselves and their travels, and finally, after 

half an hour of uncommonly pleasant “conver 

sation, Larry and McLean arose to go. 
“We're planning to take a litth vacation 


before we do anything else,” 


the former said 
casually, : 


“We've been working pretty har 


for some weeks and thought we'd just lay 
off a few days and lcok up some of the inter 
esting features of tle neighborhood, What 


was that old ruin we heard of in Ho-kangy 
Jim? Mountain of—er—Happy Sleep, wasn'{ 
it?” 

Li-kiang unfurled the painted fan, making 


asn't 


sudden glow of gorgeous purple color agains, 
his yellow robe, 

“The Mountain of Happy Rest,” he cor 
Tected smiling. ‘“* There is the ruin of a yery 
ancient monastery on its summit, but it is 
scarcely in the neighborhood. To reach it one 


must travel over thirty miles through a rough 
and wild country.” 

“Ought to make a fine little camping trip 
in this weather,” declared Larry enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘I suppose there’s no reason why we 
shouldn't go? I mean it isn’t holy, or taboo, 
or anything like that?’ 


“Not at all,” returned Li-kiang, fanning 
himself gently. “ Only the people say it js 


haunted by ghosts of the dead monks, and 
few will go near it.” 

Doyle laughed. “I guess they won't bother 
us any; we're pretty tough. Could you tell 
us how to get there.” 


HE Chinaman smiled. “TI will do even 

better,” he assured them. “I will furnish 
you with two guides who know the way an! 
are not afraid of spirits—at least, not very 
much, When do you wish to start?’ 

“Why not to-morrow morning?’ 

“Well well. The men will be at your inn 
at eight o’clock. You will have to pay them, 
of course.” He chuckled. ‘“ They will be 
willing to go almost anywhere for real money. 
Here the pay is small and frequently—de- 
layed.” 

He chuckled again and rising ponderously, 
offered them his hand in turn. It was 
a soft, pudgy hand with the nail of the 
first finger grown very long and protected by 
a thin, gold sheathe. On another finger he 
wore a magnificent emerald beautifully carved 
with the representation of a sinuous dragon. 

“ He’s a pippin, all right,’’ remarked Doyle 


when they had reached the street. ‘“ Who- 
ever’d have thought of running up against 
an English-speaking Mandarin in this one- 


horse burg. I wonder he’s contented so far 
from Pekin.” 


“Perhaps he 


finds it worth his while,” 
smiled McLean. “ Did you notice that ring?” 

“Yes, and those Ming figures and pippy 
rugs and things. The old boy must have it 
pretty soft. Ill bet he don’t miss any of 
his pay even if his men do. Well, he certainly 
treated us white. Things couldn't have 
worked out better, could they, old top?” 

“T'll say so,” agreed the boy. He lowered 
his voice. ‘“ All that’s worrying me is where 
this Fu-chong person hangs out, if the moun- 
tain and all the neighborhood is wilderness 
and ruins.” 

“That’s what we've got to find out,” re- 
joined Larry. “It may be only a place of 
meeting and not his headquarters. We can't 
tell anything until we see the place. All we 
know is that he'll be there day after to-mor- 
row, and it’s up to us to hump ourselves and 
not be late for the appointment. If those 
guides amount to anything and the country 
isn’t too rough, we might even land there 
some time to-morrow night.” 

They walked on for a few moments in sil- 
ence. Then suddenly Jim McLean laughed. 

“It would be a joke on us if the whole 
thing came to nothing,” he remarked. “ After 
all, we’ve awfully little to go on—just that 
bit of conversation you overheard.” 

Larry shrugged his shoulders. “I should 
worry and get a wrinkle,” he smiled. “It 
would be beastly annoying, of course; but 
we really wouldn’t be out anything except @ 
little time. Somehow, though, I don’t be- 
lieve we’re going to fail. That talk was pretty 
clear and definite. sesides, the Irish have 
second sight, you know, and I’ve a hunch 
we're on the right track.” 

(To be Concluded in April Boys’ LIFE) 


Ladybirds Do Their Share 


(Concluded from page 44) 

average cold storage plant affords, and they 
must have neither too much nor too little 
moisture. Daily examinations must be made 
in order to avoid losses from various causes. 
When spring and the aphis arrive there is great 
demand for the ladybirds from the farmers. 

Each shipment of insects is met at the sta- 
tion, and the crates at once transported to 
the melon fields. Here, the boxes are opened 
in the cool of the day, .and. the. ladybirds 
crawl out at their leisure. 
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| SCOUTS! FOLLOW THIS TRAIL!! 


For 


LIFE SCOUT 


First Aid 


Phy sical 


Development 
or Athletics 
Personal Health 
Public Health 
Live Saving or ey 
Pioneering For these five Life Badge 
pamphlets, 50c postpaid 
Pass 


These handy size booklets, brim full 
of the knowledge and experience of out- 
doors men, are yours for 10 cents each. 
Start now on the trail to Eagle Scout! 
Pick out the most useful ten and resolve 
to be a Star Scout before summer. 

Camping, Cooking, First Aid, Sig- 
nalling, Pathfinding, Swimming—these 
will help you to pass your second and 
first cl you'll be prepared 
for those merit badge tests, too. 

START A TROOP MERIT BADGE LIBRARY 


These 54 booklets should be on the shelves of 








It Leads to 


EAGLE 
SCOUT 


The Top-Notch Rank 
In Scouting 


For 
STAR SCOUT 


The five 

Life Scout Badges 
plus any 

other five 

Merit Badges 





Five Life plus any other 
five, enough for Star, $1.00 


LIFE and STAR and reach EAGLE in 1920! 


tion at troop meeting to add the whole set to 
the troop library. 

To troops we make a special price of $5.00 
for the full set. Two weeks’ dues will cover 
the appropriation. 

HOW MANY MORE UNTIL EAGLE? 

When will the National Council hand you 
that beautiful silvered Eagle? If you have a 
few. badges why tarry? Let’s finish the job. 
Let’s do it thoroughly, and qualify fully. These 
books will help the first class scout who is 
stalled. Check those you need and send 10 
cents for each at once. Win Scouting’s topmost 
honor in 1920. 

GET UNDER WAY 


No tenderfoot is too new to be in on this merit 
badge library. Whether it is one book or five or ten 


~ or $5.00 worth, 


3etter to act on 


make a start today. 
Here is 


one book. than to merely intend to act on all. 
the trail to Eagle. Will you take it? 

These pamphlets describe in detail how to meet the 
various tests enumerated in the Handbook for Boys. 
They also give sketches of the lives: of men famous 
as masters of merit badge subjects, and contain a 
chapter on vocational guidance and self helps for 
Scouts, whenever the pamphlet lends itself to such 
treatment. 

The pamphlets listed below are now available 
through the Department of Scout Supplies, at 10 cents 
per copy. 


Department of Scout Supplies 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Publishers of Merit Badge Booklets 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


every troop meeting room. Introduce a resolu- 













. Music and Bugling. 








Cat. No. Subject. 3239. ‘Signaling Emergency Unit. 8332. Seamanship. 8206. Electricity. . Angling. 
299. Swimming 3279. First Aid Emergency Unit. 8333. Wireless. 8321. Architecture. 37. Machinery. ). Art. 
98, Horsemanship = Civics. . Gardening. 8322. Sculpture. 38. Markmanship. we Aviation. 
2. Forestry. . Life Saving. 1. Public Health. 3323. Personal Health. 39. Masonry. : 
. Astronomy. Surveying. Mining. 3324. Athletics. 33 Craftwork in Pottery. 3200. Ganeerestinn 
. Agriculture. 3. Stalking. ‘ . Camping. 3325. Physical Development. 3315. Craftwork in Wool Carving. 3310. Leatherworking. 
. Automobiling. ». Handicraft. 3257. Cooking. 3326. Chemistry. 3316. Craftwork in Wood. 8311. Craftwork in Teather. 
. Signaling. ». Dairying. 3277. Cycling. 3334. Photography 3317. Firemanship. 3312. Craftwork in Metal 
First Aid. . Poultry Keeping. 3282. Bird Study. 3335. Pathfinding. 3318. First Aid to Animals. 3313. Craftwork in Basketry. 
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Spring ! Hiking Time! 


When the pussywillow first peeps out, and the horse- 
chestnut leaf stretches out and throws off his fur coat; 
then is the time you've just got to get out and hike! hike! 
hike! It’s the spring in your veins, boy! 


Hike to the woods and stay out there under the stars: for 
a night or two. Obey that call back to nature. But don’t 
forget—Jack Frost is a mischievous little fellow, and 
often lingers. Be prepared! Take one of these blankets 
with you and be ready for the worst of his-tricks. 


and made 
blankets our 


all wool, 
. Army 


They’re warm as blankets can be—heavy, 
of the same olive drab material as the U.S 
boys slept under’ in the 


trenches. With care, they’ll 
last a lifetime. 


These blankets are full 
size (66 x 84), but because 
made of two mill-ends sewn 
together, we can offer them 
at this unusually low price. 


No. B1398. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs...............0... $6.50 


BOY SCOUTS 





DEPARTMENT OF 
SCOUT SUPPLIES 


OF AMERIC. 


For Wet Weather 


The snow is going, but the rain keeps coming, so let’s 
get ready for the showers on the way. 


We have been able to purchase some mackintosh 
ponchos slightly used by the U. S. Army. They are 
regulation style, made with the new circular collar. 


This poncho can be converted 
quickly into a sleeping bag or shel- 
when not in use as a 
(See illustration. ) 


ter tent, 
poncho. 

They are men’s size (60 x 75), 
suitable for the scoutmaster or the 
man-sized scout. 


Sold as they come, at half the 
price they would now cost you if 


new. 


You had better order one of 
these now, while they last. 


No. B641. 





Shipping weight, 5 lbs..... 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

















“ 


‘‘Aw, Gee, | Can’t Go | 
That Far” 


py fellows have Coaster Brakes 
on your wheels—you only have 
to work half as hard as I do. You 
pedal a bit and then let her glide— 
and when you come to a hill you just 
coast, while I have to back-pedal as hard as | can. 

“Wait till I get a New Departure on this wheel. Then you'll see. 
I'll be able to go anywhere you can. And | won't always be 
trailing along in the distance, either.” 

Do you have to stay home when the fellows are off for a long run? 
Are you missing half the fun you might have with your bike? Then 
get your dealer to put a New Departure on your wheel. 

It’s the best and most perfect brake there is made. Nothing to get 
out of order. It never slips—it cannot stick or bind. And it 
gives you perfect control of your wheel at all times. 


The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 





“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back”’ 




















/ Indoors or out 








Reg. Artillery Bugies 
Not a toy, regular model en- 
dorsed by U.S. Army Buglers 
and Loy Scouts. Made in key 
of G and F. Full, even tone. 
Highly Polished Brass 


finish. 
32 


Bugle Corps Drum 
Special for Boy Organiza 
tions. Size 10 by 14 inches. 
Wonderful volume. Finished 
in bird’s eye maple or ma- 
hogany. American Shield in 
colors onside. Complete with 


sticks and sling. 

Price. .. « 152° 
OrderDirectfromthisad. Botharticles guaranteed. 
Sold on trial and your money back if you want it. 
Send now for instrument you want or write for 
Free descriptive folder. 


F, MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
301 AMELIA ST. PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


Don't staybackin 
theranks. Be one 


OUSEWIVES! Sudden 
changes from the over- 
heated kitchens to cooler 
rooms or outdoors—or vice 
versa—often mean a cold. 


of the regular fel- 
lows. Join the Drum 
or Bugle Corps. 
Either instrument is 


easy to play. Any 


boy can learn. 
Prevent it! Use Dean’s 
Mentholated Cough Drops. 
Get them anywhere, 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














MENTHOLATED 


Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 

















—ooss «= / STAAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps ee book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, 114 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


better than 





contract, booklet how 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING 















serious as the 
without remov- 
Consequently 

away the 
leaving him 
three clips of 


military etiquette nearly as 
first. He had dismounted 
ing his gun from its boot. 
when his horse had_ galloped 
Springfield had gone with it, 
with only his automatic and 
ammunition. 

He had loosened this in 
crouched with his hand on the grip as the 
bandits rode by, prepared to take what toll 
he could before a Mexican bullet should end 
his existence. His relief was therefore con- 
sideraple when in the heat of the chase these 
riders had overlooked him and the last 
straggler had disappeared from sight. 

Now he must decide and decide quickly 
what steps to take to regain his command. 
The sound of shots in the direction of it in- 
creased his alarm, 


its holster and 


H” could not stay where he was. He could 
not follow the bandits up the canyon. 
To go back the way the patrol had come 
offered no inducement for that was putting 
more distance between him and camp. There 
was one course left. That was to climb out 
of the canyon and strike the trail beyond 
it in the hope that the patrol would halt to 


stand off this attack until he could over- 
take it. 
He looked about him, The walls of the 


narrow valley rose steeply on either side and 


held no promise of cover. But he remem- 
bered that a short distance back on the 
trail a blind canyon entered the main one. 
Perhaps at the further end of this access 
could be had to the hill above. Cautiously 
he made his way back to this and entered 
the concealment of its narrow walls. He 


followed a faint cow path along its bottom 
and soon was mounting to the level of the 
hill in safety. Here he found thick growing 
mesquite paralleling the canyon. It gave 
seanty* shade from the direct rays of the 
sun and tore cruelly at his face and hands 
but for all that it was more than welcome. 
He stole through it, pistol in hand, his eyes 
searching the country ahead for the pres- 
of the bandits. 

He had time now to 
fate of his companions. After ‘that 
tering volley there had come the sound of 
a shot at long intervals. There was no 
change in the general direction of these and 


ence 
the 


seat- 


wonder about 


he judged that the patrol had taken cover 
in the canyon for as yet he did not know 
of the force at the other end. There were 


thirty-two men in the patrol exclusive of the 
Lieutenant. The attacking party of Mexi- 
cans was well over a_ hundred, he estt- 
mated, These odds were not discouraging 
in an open fight. The trouble was these 
bandits seldom fought in the open. Shoot- 
ing from ambush or cover was their special- 
ty and they could pick the men off one by 
one before they could reach camp in that 
hilly country. 


UST now, however, their game seemed to be 
J a waiting one for Tarleton plodded 
through the sand the scattering shots died 
away and there was silence in the stifling 
valley. With sinking heart Tarleton won- 
dered if the patrol had retreated before 
superior numbers and left him to work out 
believed 


as 


his own salvation. Doubtless they 
him dead or in the hands of the Mexicans, 
he concluded as he thought it over, After 


no better than he deserved from 
His horse must have 
That 


all it was 
a military standpoint. 


given them warning, he reasoned! 

was some consolation. But what if the 
patrol had dispersed the bandits and even 
now were searching for him? 

The sound of a shot well ahead dis- 
abused him of that idea. The fight was 
drawing away from him. He must hasten 
if he would overtake the troop. 

He broke into a run and, scratched by 


the thorns of the mesquite, slipping in the 
heavy sand, a creature more of impulse than 
reason, ran on until he came, out of breath 
and exhausted, to the edge of the mesquite. 
Here he stopped in despair at what he saw. 
The valley into which the canyon debouched 
lay before him and drawn up on either side 
of it were more Mexican horsemen even 
than in that other company. He threw 
himself at length in the shade of a bush. 


A* his strength returned he tried to evolve 
some plan that would lead him out 
of his predicament. He thought of creep- 
ing to the edge of the canyon in the hope 
of finding some way down to his fellows. 
They were pinned between the narrow walls, 
it was true, without any hope of immediate 
rescue but they were together and in no 
present danger and to be with them seemed 
infinitely better than to possess the pre- 
carious freedom he enjoyed. 

Yet there was a stretch of bare sand be- 
tween the mesquite and the canyon’s edge 
which lay in full view of the valley and 
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even if he made the edge in safety he stood 
a very good chance of being shot by his own 
men, 

There was another and stronger reason 
why he should not join his fellows at this 


time, however. In the first selfish panic of 
his separation he had not given it much 
thought. His one purpose had been like 
that of his horse, to join his mates, 


But as he lay on the hot sand with his 
strength coming back and wondered how the 
patrol would escape from the trap it had 
fallen into, he began to realize that his first 
duty was to the Troop and not to himself 
He, of all the patrol, was in a position to 
bring help. That this was because of a 
breach of discipline on his part but Made 
his obligation stronger, 

Soberly he considered the task before him. 
He must make his way afoot twelve 
miles of mountain and desert. through a 
country where the natives were unfriendly, 
if not actually hostile, by this time. He 
must do this at night over unfamiliar ways 
for the most part because it would not do to 
follow the trail until he had put many miles 
between him and this spot, at least. 

V ITH the resolution to take this step con- 

cern for his own safety died away and 
he lay through the long afternoon impatient 
to start, 

The hot sun dropped behind the mountains 
at last and the grateful coolness of evening 
crept over the sand. There had been no 
sound of shooting for some hours. The smell 
of burning mesquite drew his attention to the 
Mexicans in the valley. They were preparing 
their evening meal, content apparently to 
Starve their prey out. Tarleton remembered 
regretfully thé can of beans and hardtack in 
his saddle pockets. These would have been 
very welcome now. He got to his feet, tight- 
ened his belt and crept out across the bare 
slope of mountain above the trail. 

He made his way across the steep slope of 
the mountain-side, every sense alert to lurk- 
ing dangers. Tufts of dried grass and scrubby 
mesquite at long intervals were his only cover 
save the darkness of early night. Mentally 
he blessed a government that had clothed its 
men in so inconspicuous a color as olive drab. 
From experience he knew that against this 
brown hill-side it presented little contrast. 

As he crept along he caught himself fer- 
vently hoping that all rattlers, scorpions and 
tarantulas had retired to their holes by this 
time of night. And then a more imminent 
danger made itself known. He stepped on a 
loose rock that went clattering down the 
mountain-side with a noise which brought the 
cold sweat to his forehead. He flattened him- 
self to earth and as he did there came the 
erash of a rifle in the valley below and a 
bullet struck near him and went singing tune- 
fully off in ricochet. 

He lay without moving for many misutes 
listening for the sound of approaching ban- 
dits. But apparently they were convinced 
from the silence following the shot that the 
rock had been dislodged by a stray coyote, 
for there came no further signs of pursuit. 
So he cntinued on his way, more cautious 
than eve. 5f his footing. 


over 


He balf-circled the mountain before he 
dare strike back toward the trail. In the 
darkness more than once he found bimself 


on the edge of some steep ravine or cut when 
another step might have meant his destruc- 
tion. 

The detours he made to pass these were 
not often long, but they all added to the dis- 
tance he must go and to his fatigue, for they 
usually meant a climb. But as he put mile 
after mile behind him his hopes buoyed 
hifn up. 

He came out at last above the great valley 
in which lay the permanent camp of the 
Troop. He had covered but half the distance, 
but it was by far the most perilous half. 

With the lessening of the tension of ex- 
citement came a keener sense of his discom- 
forts. The Troop had done very little foot- 
work in that country and his unaccustomed 
muscles already ached. Sand had worked in 
between puttee and shoe and the bottoms of 
his feet felt, as indeed they were, sand- 
papered. Added to this, his parched tongue 
had swollen so that it seemed to fill his 
mouth. More than once had there been but 
himself to consider he would have crawled 


into some crevice or under some mesquite 
bush and stolen a few hours’ sleep. But the 
thought of the danger of his comrades 


spurred him on over the never-ending foot 
hills. 


E came at last to the level of the desert. 
He was in familiar country now and took 
a course that brought him out on the sandy 
trail that led through the mesquite groves to 
the camp. 
His feet were leaden in weight, yet the 
: (Concluded on page 52) 
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the desert, hot and“ white, in. 


aig professor?” said How- 


“What do you see, 
ard presently. 
cs Ms Seeing —things,” said Jim musingly. 
| es always do get to dreaming in a 
place of this sort, and there are several of 
them in this part of the range. Jab the 
spurs into your imagination and go_ with 
me back a Way. Here is a town of sev- 
eral thousand people around us, not wander- 
jng savages like most of our Indians used 
to be, but real folks with fields and homes 
and a civilization. It is easy to see it all. 
There is running water in that canyon, 
dammed and ditched for irrigation as well 
as any modern engineer could do it, and 
all around the town are waving fields of 
corn. Here we sit at the edge of the street, 
a street without horses or wagons, and 
we are watching the folks go by. The chil- 
dren are playing around and chasing each 
other in and out of the doors of the big 
‘dobe houses. Over there is a woman lean- 
ing against the doorpost, waiting for her 
man to come home from the corn-fields, 
holding a baby on her arm and making 
it laugh by dangling her necklace of tur- 
quoise beads just out of its reach, In the 
shade of the house two girls are grinding 
corn in a metate. Farmers are drifting in, 
hungry, from the fields, and sniffing the 
boiling meat and baking corn sakes as they 
pass the doorways. There goes a_ priest, 
wearing a lot of holy jewelry and an ex- 
pensive feathercloth serape. Here comes a 
hunter from the hills, with his bow in his 
band and a fawn over his shoulder. The 
whole town is getting an early supper so 
they can be ready for the big harvest dance 
tonight, for the corn is ripe. Do you see it?” 

“As clearly as I see you,” said Howard 
wonderingly. ‘Go on with your vision, old 
seer.” 

“It is an old town,” continued Jim. 
“Fathers are buried here, and grandfathers, 
and great-grandfathers. Three miles down 
this range of hills is another town like it. 
Across the valley, there, in the foothills of 
the Chiricahuas, are more towns; you can 
see the green patches of their corn-fields 
from here.. The people are proud of their 
towns and fond of their country. They 
have religion and politics to argue about 
when they get tired of talking crops and 
hunting. And they have a history. There 
is a Bunker Hill in it, when they fought 
a big fight against outsiders. There is a 
Gettysburg, when they had a grand battle 
among themselves. Perhaps, one time, they 
sent an expeditionary force over beyond the 
Rio Grande and fought a Chateau Thierry 
with a bunch of domineering, red Huns that 
threatened them, They know that’ they 
are the finest people on earth and that their 
country is the finest country, and they ex- 
pect their children and their children’s chil- 
dren to hold this land and keep up the name 
of the nation until the sun and moon flicker 
and go out. They are a whole lot like the 
Americans of 1919 in some respects,” con- 
cluded Jim, smiling at the absorbed face of 
his cousin. 


sé UT what is the end of the story?’ said 

Howard. “There is an end of some 
sort. The towns are gone, the fields are gone, 
and this is an open desert flat with nothing 
on it but a few thin mesquit bushes, and the 
whole country can support only a few scat- 
tered ranches. Tell me the end of your 
vision.” 

“The Southwest is full of signs of old 
voleanie action,” said Jim. ‘Over in New 
Mexico great tracts are covered with lava 
and voleanic ashes, and they tell me that 
the ants coming up through these ancient 
ash heaps sometimes carry—what, do you 
think?” 

“Ants usually bring up grains of sand,” 
said Howard. 

“Beads,” said Jim, “man-made beads, and 
folks dig down through the ant-hills and the 
ashes and find pottery like this underneath. 
Can’t you guess what ended the chapter. of 
— that these friends of ours figured 

“Volcano and earthquake ” breathed How- 
ard. “What a smash! What a day that 
must have been!” F 
_* Fes, it seems to me that this little hole 
right here tells the story,” resumed Jim. 
‘The woman of this house has supper on the 
fire, a stew, cakes and some whole corn— 
roasting ears, maybe—and all over town 
the men are coming home and sitting around 
Waiting for meal-time, and the children are 
eetting under their mothers’ feet and beg- 
ging for just a teenty weenty bit off of the 
brown edge of the hoecake to keep them 
alive until supper’s ready. The sky is clear 
and the sun hangs a little above the moun- 
tains, as you see it at this minute, and 
everything is exactly as it has been for ten 
thousand evenings before. Then—it hap- 
Pens! Maybe there is a rumble and a shiver 
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Lost Americans 


(Concluded from page 9) 
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that gives the folks a chance to rush out 
of the houses; maybe not. Anyway, the 
whole country heaves and shakes itself. Big 
seams split the fields and the streams are 
gulped down into the earth, boulders come 
loping and smashing down the sides of the 
hills. And the houses—ay, chico! how these 
tall ‘dobe walls chumple and crash, and peo- 
ple scream and run here and there through 
the clouds of dust! Then a horrible night 
comes down on those left alive, a_ black 
night when the wind is full of flying dust 
and ashes and a _ suffocating smell of sul- 
phurous gas, and the ground slides and 
jerks underfoot, and the sky is red around 
the edges with the reflection of spouting 
lava beyond the quivering mountains. The 
people stumble around their wrecked houses 
looking for the ones that were caught by 
the falling walls, or cling together in little 
seared bunches and cry and pray to their 
gods. It is the Judgment Day, come ages 
ahead of its time. Can’t you just see the 
whole thing?” 

“Don’t stop!” pleaded Howard, 
the vision while the inspiration is 
you. What became of the survivors?’ 


“ Finish 
upon 


66 UIEN sabe?” said Jim. “Only one 

Q thing is clear—they went away some- 
where. The earthquakes must have dried a good 
many streams at their source, and killed the 
irrigation systems, as in this case right here. 
The children of Israel were not the only 
nation that ever picked up its traps and 
moved all in a bunch. Do you remember, 
the Aztecs in the time of Cortez had a 
tradition that they had come from the 
north in a great migration? Who were the 
Mayas and the Toltecs in Central America? 
The Apaches probably drifted into this coun- 
try after the great earthquake, and there 
have always been a handful of pueblo tribes, 
but these folks,’ said Jim, looking reflec- 
tively down into the hole at his feet, “‘these 
folks—who knows?” 

‘One thing more, old sage,” said Howard. 
‘Give all this a date. When did it hap- 
pen?” 

Jim shrugged his shoulders and spread his 
hands like a Mexican. 

*“*Quien sabe?’ he repeated. “Do you 
want me to get into trouble with the wise 
men at Washington? But geologists set the 
date of these volcanic disturbances away 
back. ° That’s what makes these ruins such 
fine things to dream over. Old, old, old they 
are—that’s all, Maybe the day when these 
‘dobe walls thundered down and spoiled the 
good woman's supper was back before the 
time of Abraham. Perhaps on that very 


day our noble, fair-skinned ancestors in 
central Europe were’ sneaking around 
through the woods, gnawing bones and 


sticking each other in the back with copper 
knives. It was still a long, long way to 
Plymouth Rock, proud Yankee. But, speak- 
ing of suppers,” he said, rising, “IH bet 
our supper is ready, and it is a good two 
miles away. And while we are here, dream- 
ing about prehistoric Americans, mother at 
the ranch is dreaming that something hor- 
rible has happened to us, like all mothers 
do when a fellow is ten minutes late to a 
meal. Vamos, amigo mio.” 

They mounted their horses and rode off 
toward the ranch in silence, and then pres- 
ently— 

“Say,” said Howard. “I want to beg 
your pardon, and also Madame Arizona’s. 
Between the two of you, you’ve given me a 
great lesson in history this afternoon. Why, 
this country is fairly saturated with his- 


tory. It almost equals the Old Bay State.” 
“That’s a stunning compliment, coming 
from a Bostonese,” grinned Jim. ‘I thank 


you for myself and for Sefora Arizona.” 

‘But Jim,” said Howard earnestly, ‘‘ isn’t 
it a great country, this old U. 8. A. of ours? 
The more I see of it, the more I admire 
every square mile of it.” 

“It’s THE country,” said Jim. 
down and around and across and forward 
and backward, there is no country equal to 
it. We white folks from Europe who drove 
our stakes in it day before yesterday are 
just beginning to get acquainted with it.” 

‘And its history,” murmured Howard. 

“The shortest part of its history is the 
part that we have made and put in books,” 
said Jim. 





An Idaho Boast 

“*Here’s my boast,’ writes Scout Francis 
Kester. ‘“ Near Shoshone, Idaho, there is a 
large cave in which ice is frozen in the sum- 
mer.and melts in the winter time. This is 
in the center of the lavas and sage-brush, 
though close to a road. No one has given a 
Satisfactory explanation of this freak of na- 
ture. Shoshone Falls, Twin Falls, and Han- 
sen Bridge, one of the largest suspension 
bridges in the world, which crosses Snake 
River Canyon, are also close to this town, 
and on good highways.” 
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With the Coming of the First Robin 


come those pulse-quickening days of early Spring 
and the eagerness to once again ride out in the 
boundless open on the World’s Standard 





The proudest riders alive are the thousands 
who make up the great army of Columbia en- 
thusiasts. 

This pride comes with the possession of the 
Columbia — the best-built bicycle for sport, 
recreation, utility, and dependable service. 

Lightness plus utmost strength and encurance 
—ease and comfort for any distance—snappy 
lines —construction excellence and finish ele- 
gance—equipment distinction. 

Step into your local dealer’s and inspect the 
new Columbias—he will be glad to explain their 
many features. 





Ride a Bicycle 


For everybody of every age there is a model 
and type at a reasonable price in the 1920 
line. Handsome illustrated 1920 Columbia 
Catalog sent anywhere on request. 


WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


39 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. 
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Get the news from everywhere by wireless. Be an 
Amateur Radio Operator with your own Receiving 
Station. Find out what’s happening on land and sea; 
“listen in” on the big stations; get messages from 
your friends; train yourself in the wonderful science 
of Radio Telegraphy. Get a deForest Radio Receiving 
Station and you can receive wireless messages. Not 
“toy wireless,’ but practical, scientific Radio Appa- 
ratus like that used by Government and Commercial 
Stations, and specially designed for amateur use. 
Start inexpensively and build up as you progress. 
Find out about it now— 

This Book Tells How You Can 

Be an Amateur Radio Operator 


It explains what you need, how 





to get it, how to set it up and 
operate it. Also much other in- 
formation about Radio work. 


Send 10 cents in stamps and get 
your copy. 


DEFOREST RADIO TEL, & TEL. CO. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 
High Grade Radio Apparatus. 

1397 Sedgwick Avenue New York, N.¥. 


Most Profitable 
R E Pure-mree. cule 
ens, Geese, Duc’ 
Turkeye. Ciardy fowls, eggs, and Tacubat: 
ors at lowest prices America’s Pioneer Farm. 
Write for valuable Poultry Book FREE, 


F.A.NEUBERT, Box 330 Mankato, Minn. 








VARIETIES Hardy Nort 
60 Chickens, Ducks, ze, Turkeys, Puree 
bred heaviest laying strains. Fowis, Eggs, 








Incubators all at low prices. 24th year. Large 





Poultry Book an reeders Guide Free, 
» A. Weber, Bex 53 Mankato, Minn. 
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“Show me a Regular Razor like all the barbers use’’ 


HAT’S what the young man designed back, surface and be vel 


savs who has noticed that force it to touch the strop at / 
the sharps at shaving all use reg- _ the scientifically correct angle. / 
ular razors of the GENco type. \ fe w easy strokes. Zip! 


He wants a razor that has the ‘There’s a profession: al shaving 


same blade every day, that he — edge on your razor. 


can strop himself. 
Anybocy Can Strop a 
GENCO Razor 


Drop in at the hard 
and look a Genco over. It’s 
made of wonderful steel and it’s 
guaranteed — “Genco R: azors 
must make good or we will.” ( 


ler 15 out ¢ or one \ 


Que va Cutlery Corporation, 51 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
; — c oO Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Razors in the World 


Rep VS PRON 


ware store 


wisi GENCO Raz r’s specially 


f Genco Razors, write to us f 
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Real Wireless—Right up-to-date 


Any boy can have a first class wireless station that will receive messages 
from 300 to 1000 miles — and send them from 3 to 5 miles, if he has 
one of the new complete Gilbert Radio Outfits dé signed by an expert who 
was a Radio Officer in the U. S. Army during the war and who has incor- 


porated all of the latest army improvements in these new outfits. 
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Gilbert Radio Outfits are complete in every respect for transmitting, re- 
ceiving, or both. They are the latest and most scientific outfits. Each 
piece of apparatus is designed to operate in close harmony with every 
other part of the set. 







The Loose Coupler used in the receiving sets is not the old, obsolete type 







that pulls out of the box, but the new enclosed panel type—a_ highly sen- 
sitive instrument designed particularly to minimize distribution capacity 
and to eliminate dead end losses. It is a very compact instrument, in a 






quartered oak cabinet, and is included in all Gilbert Radio Receiving 


Outfits. 






These outfits can be purchased com- 
plete or each part separately. Our 
new Radio catalog No. 50 describes 
each one in detail. Write for it 
today. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 
315 Blatchley Avenue 











New Haven, Conn. 





In The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies 


Limited, Toronto 


Canada: 






Co., 
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(Concluded from page 18) 
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shook his head angrily muttering, “ No fight 
in him,” 

The ball was flung into play again. <A 
Raritan forward and his opponent reached 
for it; the Hillwood man held desperately. 

“Foul on Hillwood!” 

“Oh, I say, I wasn't holding, I only—— 

The Hillwood guard, forgetting himself, 
was protesting bitterly. But the official cut 
him short, raising his hand for silence. 

“Double foul on Hillwood,” he announced. 

A howl of dismay came from the visiting 
cheering section. The score 35 to 36, a double 
foul, and less than a minute to play! 

Plug Gardner, dashing forward, snatched 
up the ball from where it lay an the floor. 
Ilis eyes were shining but his hands were 
not steady. His whole body was gripped 
with the tenseness of the moment; his mind 
flooded by the importance of his responsibil- 
ity. He almost ran to the foul mark. But 
a substitute rushed out and touched him on 
the shoulder, 

“Tm replacing you,” he innounced, 
“ Bill Harding’s to try for the feuls.” 

Plug, open-mouthed, regarded him in blank 
amazement, Dazed, he dropped the ball and 
walked to the sideline. 

Very quietly, as if he were alone in the 
gymnasium, Bill Harding took his place be- 
fore the goal. Silence fell suddenly; the 
gallery, expectant, waited breathlessly. <A 
brief motion of Bill’s wrists and the ball shot 
forward, straight and true into the extended 
basket. The thunder of voices shook the 


” 


building. The score was tied. 
NCE again, the freshman player whom 
rumor had branded as yellow. stood 


alone in the center of the court. Silence 
fell again. But it was a tense silence, vi- 
brant with suppressed emotion. For a mo- 
ment Bill waited. Victory hinged probably 
on his next move; it was up to him, and him 
alone. Not a man in the gym would have 
changed places with him, not even the ag- 
gressive Gardner, whose courage was unques- 
tioned. It was up to Bill, 

But if he realized the importance of his 
position, he gave no indication of’ it Care- 
fully measuring the distance to the basket, 
he raised his arm slowly, flipped his wrists, 
and made his throw. The ball slipped through 
the hoop without touching its iron border, 

Another thirty seconds and the game was 
ended. Victory! 

Plug Gardner, finding himself in the locker 
room a short time later, regarded his team- 
mates with quizzical eyes. He was still 
dazed. He dressed quickly, however; he 
wanted to get by himself somewhere and 
think things over. When he left the gymna- 
sium, the others were still lingering. 

Plug went directly to his room and threw 
himself into the nearest chair. Somehow, 
the evening of Bill Harding’s visit, when the 
other man had challenged him to a “ show- 
down” on the athletic field, came back to 
him. Plug frowned. He wondered if Bill 





had really been sincere in his challenge. 
For a long five minutes he gazed off into 
space. Then he stirred uneasily and shook 


his head. He realized suddenly that there 
had been no bluff about Harding’s proposal. 

“By George!” he muttered. “He really 
meant it.” 

Plug was a fighter, quick-tempered, of 
hasty decision, And he hated to admit him- 
self in the wrong. But he was a real man, 
nevertheless, loyal, square. He felt that it 
was up to him to apologize to Bill Harding. 
So he made tracks back to the gymnasium. 

He found the team gathered around Doc 
tarneby in the locker room. The Doc was 
talking; he had evidently been persuaded to 
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pain of putting them down was exceeded by 
the effort in lifting them. His head swam 
and he stumbled often and now and then 
fell. The comfort of the sandy trail alarmed 
him at such times. ‘To lie there long was to 
go to sleep. So he plodded painfully on, not 
daring to rest even. 

There came a time when the torture of his 
swollen feet grew too much to bear. He 
unlaced his shoes and pulled them off and 
went on barefoot. For a time this gave 
relief, but it was not long before the bottoms 
of his feet were scarred and bleeding. 

Ahead of him now, however, loomed a dark 
blot in the valley that drew him on as a 
lodestone. It was the tall cottonwoods that 
bordered the creek near the camp. In that 
clear atmosphere they seemed but a few hun- 
dred yards away, but he knew that he was 
still a mile from camp. 
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break his long silence about the war, Plug, 
not wishing to interrupt, slipped in quie tly, 


se. ge we were,” the coach was say 
LN ing, mile or so inside the Germ. 


lines with the information we went after in 
our possession. Some of the dope the Ser. 
geant had collected; the rest I found out 


myself, It was essential that both get back 

“Well, we started and finally r ached the 
bridge of the river we had previously crossed, 
A half mile on the other side of the stream 
were the American forces. But we were still 
on German ground, and the bridge belong ged 
to them. They used it for trans sportation 
purposes; it was a single-track affair about 
fifty feet above the water So we started 
across, 

‘But when we were about 
we heard the rumble of a 
that someone was coming. For a minute we 
stood looking at each other, undecided, 
There seemed to be nothing we could do; 
the bridge was so narrow that we couldn't 
step aside for the train; if we went back, 
we'd be caught. 

‘We'll have to let ourselves between the 
ties and hang on underneath the bridge’ 
whispered the Sergeant. ‘It’s the only way 
out.’ : 

“I looked at him in open amazement, He 
was wounded, you remember, a piece of 
shrapnel in his right hand and his left arm 
badly lacerated. And still, he suggested that 
we hang on beneath the bridge. Nerve? By 
George, men, I’ve seen some courageous 
things over there in France, but that simple 
statement of that top sergeant of mine was 
the greatest exhibition of sheer grit and 
nerve that I’ve ever known, 

“* Hurry up,’ he urged. ‘I'll go first.’ 

“Before I could stop him, he had slipped 
through the ties and was hanging on to one 
of them. His hands grasped the edges; his 
fingers were all that could be seen above the 
bridge. It was fifty to one that the Heines 


halfway over 
train and knew 


wouldn't notice them. And they didn’t, 
While the train rumbled over us, we hung 
suspended fifty feet above the river; with 


my companion wounded in both arms, 

“You can imagine what he went through, 
After we had climbed back to the tracks | 
expected him to cave in; but he didn’t do 
any such thing. He followed me clean to 
the American lines, and after we had re- 
ported he walked to the dressing station and 
announced that he’d been scratched up a bit, 
Nerve! I'll hand it to him,” 


HE coach stopped speaking. In one corner 

of the room Bill Harding sat quietly, his 
face a dull red. Plug, glancing his way, 
knew suddenly that he was the sergeant the 
coach had been talking about. But he 
wanted to make sure, 

“Was it Bill Harding who was with you 
on that bridge?” he asked. 

The Doe nodded. 

“How did you know?” one of the others 
asked. 

“Oh, I just guessed.” Plug, grinning a 
bit shamefacedly, turned again to the coach. 
“Do you mind telling me, just for my own 
satisfaction, why you gave Bill the chance 
to win tonight instead of me?” he asked. 
sut there was nothing bitter in his tone. 

“Of course not.” The older man looked 
directly into Plug’s steel-blue eyes. ‘It was 
because I knew he wouldn't lose his nerve 
in a pinch.” 

“T see.’ Plug walked across the room 
to where Bill Harding was sitting, and held 
out his hand. “And I called you yellow. 

Bill Harding smiled. 

“Forget it,” he answered. 
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Babe Tarleton and the Water Hole : 


(Concluded from page 50) 
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He took to crawling on his hands and knees 
now, but the progress he made was so slow 
that he got again to his bleeding feet. 
Stumbling, falling, rising again to stumble on, 
his spirit drove his flagging body through 
that last mile until there came at last the 
sharp challenge “ Who’s there!” 

He did not answer. Conscious 
journey was at an end, he collapsed. 


that his 


6é ABE” Tarleton awoke to find Lieuten- 
ant Bambridge bending over him. All 
he could remember at first was his dereliction 
of duty. He tried to get to his feet, but the 
officer pushed him back in his cot. . 
“Sleep it out, Babe,” he said, his voice 
gruff with emotion. “I just wanted to satis- 
fy myself that you really were alive. I 
thought they had got you and instead of that 
you beat them at their own game and saved 
the outfit.” 
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yOR nearly an hour they kept up this mad 
io jash, only slowing down occasionally at 
dash, onl 


~ rocky places. Curly felt as though he 
ee ing in a hightmare, The constant 
= on bed his nerves, so that he actually 
pain nu feel it less than at first. Finally 
seemed to f wonder whether Curtis had 


» began to * 
rete and then of a sudden he heard his 
a “he 


yoice. * Stop 


“ Stop !” man hoarsely. 


eried the 
. beast! Listen!” 
— dragged on the reins and brought the 


standstill. Then he listened with 


enimal to a 
_ ied At first he could hear nothing. 
ve death-like stillness was broken only by 
“s rreathing of the horse. Then 


e Jabored ’ hen 
thing else seemed to mingle with it, very 
some g 
faint and far away. 


“« Clickety-clic RS clickety- 


clickety-click ; 


a them! gasped Curtis ae They re 
fter us. Speed up, son, and drive like the 
aite Pa, 

devil. hardly spoken when Curly 


The words were 
Ph Ber r quirt he had brought along and 
lashed the horse several times over the hind 
quarters. With an angry snort the animal 
reared in the shafts and then plunged for- 
a was no time to pick the road now. 
They bounded along over stones and hum 
mocks, ruts and hillocks alike. Phe wagon 
rocked from side to side like a ship in a 
storm, with Curly swaying perilously on the 


seat and clutching the reins with a convul 
sive grip. He dared not look behind to see 
how Jack was faring. All his efforts 
concentrated in urging the frantic horse and 


wert 


straining his ears for sounds of pursuit, 

A mile passed and not a sound could he 
hear above the din made by the rattling 
wagon, Then suddenly from behind came 
the click of hoof beats, loud and clear, and 
that than half a 
sand had given place 


less 


the boy remembered 
mile back the muffling 
to an outeropping of rock. 

With a gasp the boy rained blow after blow 
upon the horse. Exhausted though he was, 
the animal responded with a fresh burst of 
speed and they swung over the crest of the 
hill to see, in the valley below, the clustered 
lights of a town. 


SINGLE dry sob burst from Curly’s 
A parched lips. Could they make it? The 
lights seemed at once so close and so fatally 
nearer came the sound 
of pursuing horses. Then all at once the 
sharp report of a rifle echoed through the 
night and a bullet whizzed past his head. 

A shiver flicked on Curly’s spine, but hast- 





distant. Nearer and 


ily shifting the reins to one hand, he drew 
his revolver. Then, twisting about, he took 


quick aim at one of the dark shapes sweep- 
ing down the ridge behind, and fired several 
times in swift 

There was a crash and a muffled cry. Then 
came a volume of cursing and several more 
shots rang out, to which the boy paid no heed. 
Already he had tossed the weapon to the bot- 
tom of the wagon and was guiding the pant- 
ing horse over a narrow bridge which spanned 
the outskirts of the town. His 
heart was like lead within him, for in that 
one brief backward glance, he had glimpsed 
Curtis lying still and ghastly in the 
light, an ominous patch of fresh blood upon 
his shirt. 

“The wound’s opened,” sobbed the boy drily. 
“T'm—I'm killing him.” 

Then he fell to lashing the horse again, for 
it seemed as though he had searcely left one 
end of the bridge when the outlaws thundered 
ipon the other. 

Reeling with fatigue, half mad with pain 
and despair, but one idea was left him—to 
reach the lights twinkling in a building just 
ahead, A deadly faintness was stealing over 
him, but he fought it back by sheer will 
power, 

An instant later a door was flung open and 
a stream of yellow light lay athwart the road. 
A man burst out, hand on his hip: a 
crowd of others were pushing through the 
doorway. Two of them seized the horse and 
brought him to a standstill. 

« Help 1” croaked Curly hoarsely, ‘ They’re 

A shot cracked behind and a bullet 
splintered the which the boy was 
swaying. He was vaguely conscious of a dozen 
revolvers snapping around him, and then he 
pitched forward out of the wagon and into 


succession, 





a creek on 


moon- 


one 


from 


seat on 


the arms of a big man with a beard, who 
Sprang forward to catch him. 
CHAPTER XXI 


Tut WHEELS or CHANCE 

URLY was down and out for no more than 
4 minute or so. He had collapsed from 
“eer exhaustion and pain, but through it all 
there was present in his mind the feeling that 
he must look after Jack. Not a moment must 
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Curly and the Aztec Gold 


(Continued from page 43) 
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be wasted, for if the man had not already 
bled to death, he was certainly very near it. 
Consequently he pulled himself together and 
staggered to his feet just as three or four 
men were lifting Curtis from the wagon. 

“Take him easy, Buck,’ cautioned one of 
them, “He's pretty near a goner.” 

* Give him some of this,” said a voice. And 
the big man who had some to Curly’s rescue 
stepped forward, a flask in one hand. “ Get 
him inside where we can fix him up. He's 
bleeding like a stuck pig.” 

“It’s an old wound,” explained Curly. 
“The jolting opened it. I’m afraid he’s been 
bleeding a long time.” 

The big fellow wheeled at 
kid,” he 


the sound of his 
said in surprise, 


voice, * Hello, 
‘You didn’t stay down long. You look like 
death, boy. Did they hit you, too?” 

“Yes, in the leg. But don’t bother about 
me, Jack needs—” 


“Plenty of us to do both,” interrupted the 
other, “ Lift him easy, boys.” 
Four men carefully lifted Curtis, mattress 


and ail, and earried him through the open 
door into the lighted saloon. Then the big 
fellow turned to Curly and without a word 


lifted the boy into his arms and followed the 
others, 

* Now let’s see that leg,” he said as he let 
him down gently on a bench, “ Don’t worry 
about your partner. The boys will look after 
him all right.” 

With a surprisingly gentle touch he turned 
back the trousers, which had already been 
slit and were pretty much in rags, and laid 
bare the wound. It was greatly inflamed and 
swollen and drops of ‘blood oozed slowly 
from it. 

“Whew !” whistled the man. ‘“ You've cer- 
tainly been treating yourself bad.” 


*Couldn’t help it,” murmured Curly. “We 
had to get away from that bunch.” 

“Well, never mind that now,” his friend 
said. ‘ We'll hear about it later. You wait 


a minute and I'll fix you up. 

He left the room, returning presently with 
hot water, bandages and some healing salve. 
IIlalf an hour later Curly lay between the 
sheets in a bedroom behind the bar, feeling 
a hundred per cent more comfortable, and 
so sleepy that he could scarcely keep his eyes 
open. With another’assurance that Curtis 
would receive every attention possible, the 
big chap left him, and the boy fell almost in- 
stantly asleep. 


\ HEN he awoke it was broad daylight and 

the sun was shining through a window 
across the room, He heard the voices of men 
talking in the adjoining bar and presently, 
as he lay thinking over the events of the 
night before, the burly figure of his unknown 
friend appeared in the doorway. 

“Well, youngster,” he said cheerily, “ 
ing better?’ 

“T sure am!” smiled Curly. 

* Fine!” said the other, advancing into the 
room. “I reckon your friend will pull 
through, too. He had a mighty close e¢all, 
though.” 

*That’s the best 
month of Sundays,” 


Feel 


I've heard in a 
boy said fervently. 


news 
the 


*I was afraid last night—” He broke off 
and shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ You’ve been 


he went on present- 
you. My name 


mighty good to us both.” 
ly, “and I want to thank 
is Graham, by the way.” 

*“Mine’s George Harrison,” returned 
other promptly. “ As for being good to 
why, what little we've done is no 
than— Say, what's hit you?’ 

For Curly had dropped back against the 
pillow and was staring at him in speechless, 
wide-eyed amazement. 


the 
you, 
more 


“ Wa—what did you—he stammered at 
length, ‘Did you say your name was— 
George Harrison?” 

*I did.” 

“Not from—from Carson, Colorado?’ 

“That's where I hailed from last. But 1 
don’t seem to remember ever—” 

“You didn’t. I never laid eyes on you 
before. Tell me this—were you ever ranch 
boss of the Circle Bar, in Texas?’ 


The man’s puzzled look changed to one of 
astonishment. “I was—about eighteen or 
But what in thunder—” 


twenty years ago. 
Curly burst into a shout of nervous laugh- 
ter. “ That's the wildest thing I ever heard 


of!” he exclaimed. ‘“* Why, you're the very 
man we came all the way from Texas to find. 
We followed you into the Painted Desert, and 
got lost, and finally were sidetracked into 
another expedition altogether. And yet here 
I run up against you as neatly as if we'd had 
a regular appointment to meet. Can you beat 
it?” And he laughed again. 

Harrison stared at him for a moment in be- 
wilderment. Then his face suddenly cleared. 
“Graham !” he exclaimed. “ Why, of course. 
You must be kin to the colonel who bought 
the Circle Bar.” 


“He was my father,” nodded Curly, sitting 
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bicycles, scout tents, c: 


Orders among the neighbors. 


Here come the days of real sport 
when you want to ride your own 
wheel, or take pictures with your 
own camera, or camp out in a real 
scout tent of your own, You can 
have these things and be proud 
to say you earned them yourself. 
Folks will be glad to buy Larkin 
Soaps, Pure Foods, Toilet Articles, 
etc., when they see all the money 
you save them, by giving them the 
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Every live bow would like 
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this Larkin Wheel, made 
= by a famous maker of 
e boy's bicycles. 
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camera, a sled, a writing desk and a 
wait and wish for them. 
who take Larkin orders, gives those 
have and enjoy whenever you feel like 


regular customers. 
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Wide-awake Boys — 4 
Everywhere. - 


HE things that live boys everywhere long to own, 


skates are GIVEN wide-awake boys for taking Larkin 





What This Boy Did You Can Do 


Boys, meet Lee Slingerland, a bright boy of Troy, Pa., who does 
not let the grass grow under his feet! 


Look at this 
Scout Camera, 
He wanted a wagon, af znat any boy 
sweater. He didn’t just with pep and 
He knew Larkin Co. rewards boys] energy can 
very things you want to make his own, 
it. 


One by one Lee has easily earned all those things. Best of all, he is 
learning to be a business man,loves his work and has made many 
While he is outearning other things he wants, won’s 
you accept our invitation to earn some of the things shown here ang 
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imeras, coaster wagons, and 
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chance to buy on the Larkin Half- 
Price Economy Plan, 
For spare 
school or Saturdays taking orders 
Larkin Co. pays you liberally in 


spending hours after 
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Larkin Premiums. Read all the 
things Lee Slingerland has earned, Boy Scouts and »: 
then send for a Larkin Catalog all boys who =; 
and prove you are just as successful love the woods A 
: 74 
as he at getting the wagon, the ae — ‘2 
“ is tent ana 
desk or bicycle you want. real compass in y 
a few after- 
moons. 
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in the new Larkin Catalog ? 
New Larkin Catalog Free 
The Larkin Catalog 
scores of things every boy 
wants toown. It tells how to 
take orders and how you will 
be paid in Larkin Premiums, 
Send for it today and 
Start earning big rewards 
at onee. 
Just fill out and mail 
the Coupon to the nearest 
address. 
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ere 


shows 








Lutkitt Cox 


Peoria, Ill. 


3uffalo, N. Y., Chicago, IL, 
i Please send me the New Larkin Catalog 123. 

‘ is ttn ena hissed eke saan ne seb obeedenane 
Address. . . 
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Genuine Leather Bill Fold 


Boys, what do you think of this? Have 


you ever seen anything in anystoreasswellasthis 


Guaranteed Biack Seal Grain 
Pocket Book for only 


in Genuine Leather 


We Stamp Dad’s Name in 23k Gold Free 
Any name engraved in 23k gold free of charge 
(street number 20c, city 20c, fraternal emblems 
25¢ extra.) Just watch Dad’s 
smile, when he sees that 
American Bankroll with his 








pai 
St fs the 1920 Model of our 
famous “American Bankroll’” 
—alarge,combinationBill-fold, 
Coin-purtse. ec! k holder, 
Card and Photo-case, size 8x4 3-3 
inches folded. Ironstrong—yet won- 
derfully limp and flexible. Has 1919- 
1920 Memo Diary with 48 
necess: and interestin, 
tion, suc! 
of th 


ages of 





Name and Lodge Emblem in 
Gold—SOME SMILE, but 
geome Pocket Book, too} 


More Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


BILLFOLO » CHECKBOOK HOLDER 
" \jememo- diary,” Y 


} 

JOHN HJONES<* Ber FG you 
can’t get a money-order sen 

nctadendad ponte and we will mai! the 

oods at once, If they don’t 

i; like More an Your 


Money’s Worth we will send 


) 





Inventory and pense lo 
Telephone Numbers, Addresses, etc. 


Also sold In $1.25 Quality. Your Sunday 
Pocket Book. Made of very strong, black Morocco 
grain genuine leather—you couldn’t wear it out, 


U. S. Leather Goods Co. £:': 


your money back immediately 

You will be ey have been E i—T Set 
ears, You roud to own one o' ese 

Books youreelf—sister, mother and brother would like 

one, oon, Our 14th annus! catalog of Guaranteed Leather Goods 

free orders or sent alone for 10c postage. 


1996 Dept. 48-V 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicaga 

















Take Care of 
Your Customers 


Firestone Bicycle Tires help you by giving 

most miles per dollar. They save you 
——— — 

money in long wear and strength; you 

can count on them for work or play; 

they’re always ready to help you get 

there on time. 


Firestones give you bicycle tires with the 
sturdy, non-skid tread like auto tire 
treads; colors, gray, black or red, and at 
prices you can afford. Have the Firestone 
dealer show you. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 












































with tuning slide to Py ie 
ches. Made aT adtshad lanes. 

with a piece; formerly sold for 
Now made cepecially for Bug 
Boy Scouts. A_real bargain 
from factory. 


FREE 


G* this regulation Bogie; belie: in * 


$995 


Your money. back if — satisfied after 10 


Book Contains red 


rps and 
sold direct 


and Havy Bugle Cal 
With every order we will send free book containing Army 
d catal { exceptional bargains in 
oa ig. trombones, ‘Dtec. etee Don’ t buy until you get 


BLORITE INSTRUMENT HOUSE 











Dept. B Naperville, Illinois 
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EVERY STROKE COUNTS 

Laze along in the alder shadows or shoot through 
swift water, an “Old Town Canoe’’ will obey every 
move of your paddle. Lightasa bubble, gracefulas 
a swan, but staunch as a scow. jrite for catalog. 
4000 canoes in stock. $67 up. At dealer's or factory. 

OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 

993 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 











HEY FELLOWS, LOOK! 


Need money for that new 
spring and summer vacation? 
Sell me your spare time. 


well for your time. Be the 
Write today for details. 


first to 


uniform, 


camp equipment, or for your 


I need sales in your district and will pay you 


e 


Cash in” on this opportunity. 


STERLING PRODUCTS Co. 


35 S. DESPLAINES STREET 


- CHICAGO 

















up eagerly. “It was that very question— 
whether or not he really bought and paid for 
the ranch—which brought me on here.” 

E explained the situation briefly. When 

he finished Harrison snorted 

“Tt’s a regular hold-up game,” he _ ex- 
claimed indignantly. ‘ Of course your father 
paid for the ranch, There was a regular 
transfer made and I was one of the witnesses. 
Any one who says different, lies.” 

“Did you see the money paid over?” 

“Sure I did. It was in cash for some rea- 
son instead of a check. I think your dad 
had just cleaned up on some other property 
and turned over the proceeds. Anyhow, I 
saw old Van Doren pocket the money and 
sign a receipt which I witnessed like the 
deed. This swindler hasn’t a leg to stand 
on.” 

“But why wasn’t 
wonder?” asked Curly. 

‘You've got me. 


the deed registered, I 
The colonel died less 
than a month after; perhaps he just didn't 
get around to it. Still, I'd think they'd 
have found the papers among his things.” 

‘They didn’t, so far as I know. But, of 
course, his papers were in an awful mess. 
Well, that certainly takes a load off my 
mind.” Curly sighed his relief. ‘‘Though I 
was quite sure that fellow hadn’t a scrap of 
honest claim against the ranch, I was begin- 
ning to be afraid he had a strangle hold on 
my sister and me. The law's queer 
times. But if you'll swear to what 
told me, I guess his goose is cooked.” 

“T'll do that little thing with pleasure,’ 
grinned Harrison. “And speaking about 
cooking reminds me that you ought to be put- 
ting away some breakfast. How about it?” 

“TIT sure could,” smiled the boy. al 
hadn't thought of it before, but I certainly 
am hungry.” 


some 


you've 


ARRISON promptly hustled off, leaving 

Curly to revolve in his mind the impor- 
tant question of how much he should tell of 
their adventures in the Canyon. He felt that 
it would be most unwise to say anything at 
all about the treasure. He could depend on 
Harrison, -he was sure, but the story might 
leak out to others who would be less scrupu- 
lous. He finally decided to keep strictly to the 
truth and tell all the particulars except those 
relating to the Aztec manuscript and the 
store of gold and jewels. Without stretching 
the truth he could describe the contents of 








should regard his offspring as safe from 
attack, we attempted to return the mother to 
their company. He would have none of her, 
however, and she again became a _ willing 
exile. For another year he remained hover- 
ing about his now well-grown youngster, 
showering upon it the attentions it no longer 
needed. Only then, when the baby was 
nearly two years old, would he consent to a 
reunion with the discarded wife, 

In order to strengthen the busband’s still 
wavering affection, the sturdy son was re- 
moved to distant quarters. Even at this late 
day, the separation was a severe wrench, but 
in a few days the had been mutually 
forgotten. The minds of birds are marvelous 
in many ways, but after all, they are but 
primitive. 

The conjugal bond thus renewed and firmly 
established, matters progressed so well that 
early in 1917, six more eggs were laid. They 
were deposited in the same room, and the 
male was solicitous as ever. But he had 
found the place somewhat unsuited for the 
purposes of incubation and when the father 
showed by his manner that the time was ripe, 
we arranged a tempting nest in a vestibule 
adjoining and garnished it with six handsome 
eggs of wood. Our good intentions, however, 
went for naught. He refused to be distracted 
from his way and gouging a depression in the 
original spot, he made his bed and proceeded 
to lie in it, eggs or no eggs. Gracefully ad- 
mitting defeat, we gave him his way and the 
eight weeks’ vigil began. 


loss 
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The Troubles of Father Emu 


(Concluded from page 13) 
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A Side Car for a Bicycle 





BOYS’ LIFE 


the cave as Indian relics and that would ae. 
count for the message he must despatch at 
once to Colonel Vandegrift. 

So w aon Harrison returned with his 
breakfast, he plunged at once into the story, 
He slurred over the episode of the gold 
merely saying that they had found a lot of 
relics, and made it appear that Henger's 
enmity had been caused by the shooting of 
the latter's pal. 

When he had finished Harrison sat staring 
at him in amazement. 

“ Wough !” he presently ejaculated. “ 
some yarn! I don’t mean it ain't 
it sure sounds fishy. To think of 
ing down the Colorado!” 

Curly flushed a little. “I suppose it doeg 
sound awfully improbable, but it’s true,” 

‘Sure! I ain't saying it isn’t. You don't 
size up to me like a kid who goes around 
shooting off his face. gut there'll be a lot 
who won't swallow it, believe me.” 

“But what can I do?’ Curly asked, 

“Don't tell it all,” advised Harrison 
promptly. “Just say you were after relics 
and got into a mix-up with this gang, That's 
all true enough.” 

“All right. If you think that’s best, I 
wish you'd tell that much to the boys. Now 
will you do something else for me? I'ye got 
to send a telegram right away to the man 
we're working for.” 

After some search, paper and pencil were 
found and Curly wrote out the following mes- 
sage to Colonel Vandergrift in New York: 

“Successful. Come at once in private 
car with picked men. Great quantity of 


That's 
true, but 
your com- 


relics. Await you here. Berkeley left in 
Canyon. Urgent. Reply. Please wire 
funds. Am cleaned out. 


He signed his own name, which the colonel 
knew from  Terkeley’s letters. Then he 
handed the sheet to Harrison. 

‘That will let him know we've found the 
things,” he said. “ He’s coming out to get 
them, you know. Do you suppose they'll send 
that collect? Those beasts didn’t leave me a 
red cent.” 

“That's ail right. 
just now.” 

“You're a brick!” 


If they won't, I'm flush 


said the boy gratefully, 


“T’ve wired for money and the minute it 
comes I'll pay you back.” 
Harrison merely laughed, and with a cau- 


tion for him to stay in bed until he returned, 
went off to send the message, 


(To be Concluded in April Boys’ Lire) 





HIS time, 
thrived 
picion of 


three chicks were hatched and 
exceedingly. The father's 
his mate was as strong as ever and 


sus- 


she passed the summer in seclusion. As cold 
weather approached, we thought to deceive 


the birds and bring about a quicker reunion, 
One frosty morning, the youngsters were driv- 
en indoors and placed in a large, roomy 
enclosure, where they would be _ protected 
from the cold and could pass the winter in 
peace and comfort. However, all concerned 
were contrarily inclined, and after a week of 
turmoil we returned the chicks to their in- 
dignant father. 

Now reconciled to the birds’ eccentricities, 
we did not look for another mating until the 
following year. True to form, in 1919, 
another clutch appeared, At about the same 
time, the first chick, hatched in 1915, which 
had proved to be a male, mated with a female 
newly arrived from Australia. In due course, 
eggs appeared, but the young cock, with the 
irresponsibility of youth, refused to his 
duty and of the nest was threatened. 
Just as we were in the last throes of despair 
the old male began incubating his own eggs. 
Inspiration caused us to give him also the 
eggs his son refused to own. It was a big 
nestful, but the old fellow was faithful to 
the last. Five healthy chicks, three from one 
clutch and two from the other, were safely 
hatched, and father Emu, with five husky, 
well-grown youngsters, is now the center of 
attraction at the Zoological Park. 


see 
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LMOST any boy can make his own side 
A car for his bicycle and add greatly to its 
usefulness, especially if parcels and papers 
are to be carried. 

It will be necessary to obtain an extra 
wheel, b, Fig. 1, and if a back wheel with its 
forks can be secured, so much the better, but 
the construction shown assumes that a wheel 
only is available and a home-made fork is 
used, as the axle is not large and strong 
enough to be supported from one side only. 
For the parts, cc, of the forks, hickory or some 
other strong wood is used. The block of wood, 
d, is placed between them at the top, and they 
are screwed solidly to same, and in addition, a 


wide strip of sheet iron is wrapped around 
the joint and fastened with screws. Girders, 
efg, are made of slightly heavier stock than 
c. Where they are fastened to the frame of 
the bicycle, the construction shown at Fig. 2 
is used, two strips of one-sixteenth inch sheet 
iron being fastened to the end of wood-piece 
by two or three rivets which extend from 
side to side, A small machine-bolt serves to 
clamp the clips to the bicycle frame. Ww here 
efg are fastened to c a somewhat similar 
means as shown in Fig. 3 is used. A fourth 
girder (not shown) runs from point 8 to @ 
point on the bicycle frame about 15 inches 10 
(Continued on page 62) 
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snatch them out of the rifle-pits by the scruff 
of the neck and hustle them into the hospital 
to help with the wounded. Dan once had to 
stay there three days. 


HE worst of it was that no one was al- 

lowed outside the Union lines, and Bank 
Lick, the great fishing-place, was outside. Dan 
and the other boys “ran the pickets” pretty 
often to get there. Once they had to crawl 
along on their stomachs to escape the shots of 
the volleying regiments. Another time they 
crawled past fortifications under the solid 
shot of the big guns which splintered trees 
all around. But it would have taken more 
than that to keep them from going fishing. 

In fact, Dan Beard saw the war at close 
quarters. Before it was over he had met 
nearly all the great Union men, from Major 
Anderson, the defender of Sumter, to General 
Grant himself. 

When the war ended he went to Worrall’s 
Academy, studied engineering, and was grad- 
uated, at nineteén, as a civil engineer and 
surveyor. He entered Ershaw’s surveying of- 
fice in Cincinnati at nothing a week! His 
tools were a bundle of sticks and a sledge- 
hammer. But three years later he was earn- 
ing $125 a month in the city civil engineer's 
office. He advanced rapidly until he was of- 
fered a position as captain of engineers for 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, then breaking 
into Texas. An attack of pneumonia kept 
him from going. The man who took his place 
was killed by Indians. Then Mr. Beard be- 
gan making the maps of cities which led to 
the vacation which he is still taking. 

Dan Beard now became an illustrator in 
earnest. Among his best-known pictures are 
those in the original edition of Mark Twain's 
“Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry Finn ”’— 
just the right subjects for him because they 
dealt with the life of the genuine American 
country boy whom he loved and one of whom 
he had been. He also did a great deal of 
work for the magazines, picturing outdoor 
life of man and beast, and soon came to the 
very front in American illustration. 


NE day, in the Scribner publishing house, 
he happened to be telling of all the various 
“stunts” of his boyhood, including many of 
his own invention. He said they ought to be 
taught to other boys. The reply was: “ Well, 
why don’t you write a book about them?” 
Dan Beard wrote “The American’ Boy’s 
Handy Book.” 

Its success was enormous; it was exactly 
what all boys had always wanted and never 
before had had; and, since there was ever 
so much more to tell, Dan Beard wrote his 
other books. 

A man could not do so much without receiv- 
ing honors—Dan Beard has received many. 
For instance, the Camp-Fire Club of America. 
whose president he has been, occasionally 
decorated men who have done distinguished 
work in outdoor fields with a gold medal. 
Colonel Roosevelt received one. So has 
William T. Hornaday, director of the Bronx 
Zoo, and Gifford Pinchot, the famous forester 
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The Use of Plaste Papier im the War 


INCE the close of the war, we are learning 

of many new and ingenious devices that 
were used and were zealously guarded as se- 
crets, One of the most interesting of these 
was the use of plaste papier by the Camou- 
flage Department for making up dummy 
heads, horses, tree stumps, big guns, etc. 

Plaste papier is really nothing more than 
wrapping paper dipped in plaste, which makes 
it plastic and pliable while the artist is mod- 
eling with it, and very hard and rigid after 
it dries. It was very light, being modeled as 
a hollow shell, and so could be carried about 
hear the front line trenches easily. 

To make this substance even more easily 
handled, Lieut. A. B. Jensen has invented a 
superskill modeling device, which consists of 
aluminum strips which describe the important 
lines of the head, neck and -shoulders of a 
man and woman. This device enables any- 
one to secure the correct lines and propor- 
tions of the head, without interfering in the 
slightest with the modeler’s originality. On 
the same frame one can model the head of 
President Wilson, a portrait of himself, 
the bust of Venus de Milo, or any other 
subject, 

A common use of the plaste papier was the 
modeling of dummy heads, painted up so that 
20 yards away one could not distinguish 
them from real heads, They were used in the 
front line trenches very effectively to draw 
snipers’ fire. Our men would hold these dum- 
mies up over the parapet of the trench, and 
= Hun sniper, thinking it a real man, would 

The head would then be pulled down 
and examined; by observing just where the 
bullet entered the head and where it passed 
out, the angle from which the sniper fired 
ay be determined and his location discov- 
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Dan Beard Celebrates His 7Oth 
Birthday 


(Concluded from page 38) 
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and conservationist, and Ernest Thompson 
Seton, a distinguished writer on animals and 
outdoor life. Well, such a medal was pre- 
sented to Dan Beard, and the inscription it 
bore was: 


} 
TO DANIEL CARTER BEARD. IN RECOG- 
NITION OF HIS LIFE WORK FOR 
THE BOYS OF AMERICA 


B UT an honor more striking still—one that 
is represented by a magnificent and 
eternal monument—is this: 

The leading sportsmen and mountain-climb- 
ers of this country had for years attempted 
vainly to reach the summit of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, the highest mountain on the conti- 
nent. Finally, in 1912, Belmore Browne tried 
it and all but accomplished it. He did explore 
it thoroughly, and wrote a book later about 
the feat which contained these paragraphs: 

“Directly under the southern cliffs of 
Mount McKinley stood a third peak we wished 
to name, It was a magnificent, cliff-girded 
pile that formed in itself the main southern 
buttress of the Mount McKinley Massif. The 
naming of the peak rested with our entire 
party, and the name chosen was that of 
Daniel Carter Beard, a man who has endeared 
himself to every American man and boy 
through the pages of ‘The American Boy’s 
Handy Book.’ 

“We conferred proper names on_ these 
peaks, as it was imposible to chose descriptive 
names that would not be confusing among 
such a chaos of unnamed mountains, and the 
names chosen in each instance were those of 
men who had either directly or indirectly con- 
tributed toward the exploration of this re- 
gion.” 

Dan Beard is still an active woodsman, as 
vigorous and adventurous as ever. But for 
the most part, in these latter years, he has 
lived and worked quietly in his picturesque 
home in Flushing, Long Island, among the 
souvenirs of his earlier days. He often comes 
to New York upon his own peculiar business, 
which is frequently connected with animals, 
and ten to one, if you see him on train or 
ferry, he has an animal or two in his pocket. 
In fact, there are lots of stories based on this 
peculiarity. Once, for instance, in winter, he 
sat in the ferry cabin, on that part of the 
bench directly over the heater. Pretty soon 
the lady next him jumped, uttered a little, 
breathless squeal, and fled. Then a near-by 
man looked up from his paper, opened his 
mouth, gasped, and shuffled away, backward, 
with horrified eyes on Dan. Then all the 
other people in that part of the boat got up 
in a hurry and went elsewhere. Mr. Beard 
began to wonder. He looked down to the left, 
and into the face of a big anaconda who was 
swaying about his head taking observations. 
His tail was in Mr. Beard’s overcoat pocket, 
and all of him belonged there, but the unusual 
heat had roused him from his winter lethargy. 
Mr. Beard was not impeded and jostled by the 
crowd that night as he walked from the boat 
to his train. 





LASTE papier was used also for making 

observation posts, in which the observer 
could sit and watch the enemy movements. 
One of the ‘cleverest of these devices was the 
duplication of some object lying near the 
enemy trenches in the plaste papier, A dead 
horse lying in No Man’s Land was carefully 
duplicated in hollow plaste paper and prop- 
erly painted. 

One dark night the dead horse was dragged 
in and the paper horse put in its place. The 
Germans never noticed the difference, and 
one’ of our observers crawled into the paper 
horse before dawn each day, observed the 
movements of the enemy all day, day after 
day, and returned to our trenches as soon as 
darkness would cover him, with much valu- 
able information. Tree stumps, of which all 
but about five feet or so had been destroyed 
by artillery, were often imitated in paper and 
furnished ideal observation posts for our men. 

Great guns were imitated in this material 
and placed in the vicinity of real guns that 
were carefully concealed through camouflage. 
The Boche observers sent out to discover the 
location of the real batteries that were doing 
the havoe to the enemy, would discover the 
paper guns only, and so the enemy artillery 
would train their fire on the dummy batteries 
and allow the real guns to continue their fire 
without being molested. The real guns were 
concealed by having their outlines painted 
out by means of broken forms of various 
colors painted all over them, and also by cov- 
ering them with foliage. 

Paper splints were used very successfully 
by surgeons in the U. S. Army, and in many 
other ways has this simple, yet remark- 
able, substance helped “ win the war.” It is 
believed that it will soon be used extensively 
in civilian pursuits for modeling lamp stands, 
rustic furniture, and the like. 
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Make Yourself Happy Now With One of These 


ROBBINS Telephone Sets 


Take your choice—which do you want? Both perfect—guaranteed to please or your 
money refunded. Great for fun. Thousands of boys havethem. Just the thing for 
Boy Scouts and all Real Boys. Very easy to put up and use. Operate on dry batteries 

independent of all other current. 


Robbins Telephone Set 


Think of it—only $2.00 for this real phone set. Useit 
from room to room, house to house or barn, outdoors, 


anywhere. Comes complete, 2 receivers, 2 trans- 
Only $2 mitters and 100 feet of wire. Will carry much 
longer distance by use of ordinary wire. 
° 
Robbins Wall Telephone 


Finest phone of its class on the market; call 
at both ends; strong, well built. Use indoors— On 
any 


Looks and works like regular phone. Run it to your pal’s house 
M Comes | 2 pho 








re x nes and 300 feet of wire. 
any wn u nd good use for this phone, too—from GF 
house vam oo, laundry or neighbor, or in seeintse—betwoon 
front of place and shop, etc. Easier to put up than a door bell. 
Any one can do it. Don’t delay —take your choice. Act today 
to one of these wonderful telephones all your own, 


Ask Your Dealer 
Order now. Be sure it’s a Robbins. Inquire of your dealer or 
order direct from this ad. Send money order or check. Satis- 





Just the 
thing for 











Work faction Guaranteed or Money Get your own Private line and all the fun it will give you. 
ROBBINS MFG. COMPANY, 1807 North Central Park Ave., Chicago 
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Ke 
| STRONG BLACK-AND-WHITE 
a! Do you know that these The next evening it thaws, Hi 


“| days you can get about as 
{} much for a skunk-skin shot 


* with a .22 rifle as you can for 

) one that has been trapped. 
| Furs are high—way high. 

ie) Even though it’s dark, you 

can see a black skunk a long 

iS¥° way on white snow. See 

{|i him well enough to hit him 

HX with the first shot from your 


deadly accurate little .22 Sav- 
age Junior. And if there’s a 
moon, it’s as easy as in day- 
light. 


x . 

5 SAVAGE ARMS 
| i Sharon, Pa. Utica, N. Y. 
|| be] 
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BOYS YOU CAN 
MAKE MONEY 


For your Equipment, 
Uniforms or any other 
needs. 


SAVE 
WASTE 
PAPER 


Take it to your junk dealer; 
if he does not offer you a 
fair price for it 











Write to 


Box Board Mfrs. Assn. 
332 S. Mich. Avenue 


Chicago - - - Illinois 

















22 calibre Savage 
shot model 
tridges 


Bead 
which wins the 


Bolt action modeled after best military 
Genuine walnut stock with steel buttplate. } 
front and adiustable rear sights An arm | 
respect of experts | 
| 
{ 
| 


take your little Savage Junior 
rifle and go for a walk. 
your oldest clothes, and take 
your skinning-knife. There’s 
money init, and the chickens 
won't suffer so next year. 

The Junior 
single-shot is the boiled-down 
essence of rifle—all accuracy 
—all reliability —Savage qual- 
ity condensed in three pounds 
and at only $9.75. Your 
dealer has it for you. Fora 
complete description, write us. 


ee 


.22 Savage 


» 


CORPORATION 


Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church St., New York City 





18-inch round barrel single j 
ind long rifle car- 


Junior 
Shoots 22 short, long, 
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Wear | 




















“Ask Anyone Who Has Used lt” 
What Our Patrons Say 


“TIT can hear the signals thre‘ 
times as loud and clear as I 
could with my old receivers.’ 






: 4 (Name on Request). 
BRANDES WIRELESS HEADSETS 
Brandes Wireless Headset sent to you 
TRIAL on trial for 10 days If for any rea ong 
OFFER you are dissatisfied, y ur_ money back 
without a que mm. Test u—compare with others 
—Jor sens itivene earness, distance. Prove for 
yourself the fine quality, the ‘matched tone.” 


The two diaghragns, 


toned exactly alike, strengthen 
the signals and pre M 


vent blurring. Used by many 


U. S. Government experts, and experts abroad: by 
colleges and technical schools; and by professionals 
and amateurs everywhere 


32 Union Sq., New York, Room 816 
SPECIALISTS 


C. BRANDES Inc., 
WIRELESS RECEIVER 








If It’s an Official Axe 
It Ils Stamped PLUMB 
The axe that is approved by 
Scout Headquarters—the axe 
that every true scout should 
insist upon—is stamped 
PLUMB. When you see this 
name, you're safe in buying it, 
Perfect balance; stronghickory 
handle; nail-pull- 
ing slot and endur- 
ing, keen edge ¢ 
characteristics of 
the Plumb Scout 


Axe 
SCOUT 


PLUMB *ixe 


Price $1.50. Axe with leather sheath, $2.00 
Sold by all good hardware stores 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 
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in the bush becoming ibitoe and, though Jim 
had spoken about him to the skipper, who 
showed no objection to his coming along, if 
only to air their perfection of the language, 
Captain Burr was not disposed to put off 
their start on Futu’s account and Jim did 
not press the matter. 

The launch was well laden with two 
things—trade goods and arms and ammuni- 
tion. She also carried plenty of gasoline, 
barbed-wire for possible intrenchments, a 
searchlight and provisions. Ostensibly they 
were off on a trading trip to open up new 
territory and the skipper chuckled at the 
remarks that were bandied about as to his 


zeneral foolishness and foolhardiness in the 


attempt 
Only Jim and the skipper knew of what was 


really the primary object of the affair, the 
discovery of the white girl taken from the 
wreck of the barkentine fifteen years before 
and her restoration to civilization. If the 
skipper speculated on what they were to do 
with her, supposing they found her, he said 
nothing of it to his young mate So many 
years had passed and so vague were all 
rumors on the subject that no one secmed to 
know her name, but the captain knew that 
he might finally gather information on that 
point by looking up the charter and sailing 
list of the barkentine that hailed from Syd- 
ney originally. Sut all that was in the 
problematical future. 

Meantime the knowledge of their mission 
made the trip to Jim—and the skipper—one 
of high adventure and romance. Jim, in his 


youth, was untouched by the lust of gold and 
the greed of it, and all its sordidness and ex- 
perience, together with the skipper’s own 


sound, kindly spirit had purged the latter of 
such vices, so that both man and boy held 
their expedition as one of chivalry, a mission 


as much as a plan for the acquisition of 
wealth. At different ends of life, the gray- 
bearded captain and the beardless lad were 
strangely close together. There was a lot 
of boy left in the old skipper, as there is in 
many men who go down to the sea in ships 
and follow the trail of the offshore winds, 
in most men who are at heart true adven- 
turers, with the same longing to see what 
lies beyond the blue rim of sea or land hori- 
zons that dominated the old-time wanderers 


who crossed uncharted oceans and discovered 
strange continents. 


IGH spirits pervaded the launch as they 
started from Port Moresby, preparing to 
cross the Gulf of Papua to the mouth of the 


Fly, over two hundred miles of preliminary 
travel They left Elevera behind and the 
pile-huts of Koitapu, where Tubi no longer 
reigned: the launch engine pounding out a 
good eight knots of speed and _ running 
smoothly as a watch with Jim as engineer, 
when a shout came from the land, followed 
by the booming strokes of a drum 

The launch had a hood over the engine 
and canvas tilts forward and aft, for the 
crew and the command, that could be easily 
raised and lowered. The hood only was per- 
manent and the skipper poked his head into 
the little engine room and hailed Jim. 


‘* Here's Jim, if I ain’t 
mistaken,’ he 


Jim left 


your ibitoe friend, 
announced, 


his engine to see a figure that had 


broken out of the bush and was running 
wildly down the beach to the water, shouting 
and striking on a drum carried in the right 
hand. Jim did not need the glasses to be 
sure that this was Futu, desperate at the 
thought of being left behind The launch 
was outside the reef and there was no ap- 
parent opening unless they turned back 
toward Port Moresby, but Futu solved this 
problem by plunging into the lagoon and 
swimming frantically in an endeavor to cut 


them off, holding his precious drum so that 
the water should not damage the lizard skin 
drumhead. The tide was at ebb and in 
places the coral ledges of the reef were 
awash. 


“Looks as if he’d made up his mind not 


to be left behind,” said the skipper. ‘“ Shut 
off your engine, Jim, an’ we'll take him 
aboard, though we'll have to be sure we're 
square with his folks afore we take him 
along. 

Futu solved that problem as, after wad- 
ing over the reef, he swam off to the launch 
and was hauled aboard with his drum, his 
friendly face convulsed with various emo- 
tions, tears in his eyes and a tremble in his 


voice as he reminded Jim that he had practi- 
cally promised he should go 
“How ‘bout yore folks?” 
cal skipper. ‘“* We don't want 
with the village, Futu.” 
‘IT am ibitoe, IT am a 
“ And my own master. Listen.’”” He strummed 
on the head of his hollow log. The wood 
was not soaked enough to interfere with its 
resonance and a deep tone came booming out. 


asked the practi- 
to git in wrong 


man,” said Futu. 
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Jim Morse--Adventurer 
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“The voice of my spirit is strong,” declared 


Futu. ‘That is the voice of a man! Anq I 
have told my people that when I was ibitoe 
I should travel with the white wizards.” 

He looked appealingly at Jim and thy skip- 
per. And the skipper looked quizzically at 
Jim. 

“ Haul the bowline and cat the anchor!” 
screamed The Admiral, contributing to tie 
incident that the bird sensed was omehow 
out of the ordinary routine. 

‘“*There’s the castin’ vote,” said the skip- 
per, proud and delighted, as he always was 


when the parrot came in pat to the occasion 


“Jim, why don’t you make an oiler out of 
him? He seems like a smart lad.” 
S° Futu, to h’s huge satisfaction, was in- 
\J ducted into ti mysteries of the engine- 
room and became a part of the party 

To the seasoned traveler the voyage up the 
Fly would have been monotonous, with its 
mile after mile of reedy shores, its mud-flats, 


its myriads of mosquitoes and other insects, 








with little to vary the monotony of mud 
flats, swampy openings, low trees and the 
muggy, malarial atmosphers« But, to Jim, 
ill experience was like turning the pages 
of an entrancing book where amusement 
judiciously blended with instruction, and the 


skipper revived his own youth in that of the 


boy he loved as if he had been the son the 
skipper had longed for, but had never been 
born. 


There was fishing and the catching of 
strange finny things, the cries of gai 

plumaged birds, the shooting of long-leg 
waders like snipe and plover, but more re- 
splendently feathered, the pot shots at croco- 
diles lying like logs on the mud, or sliding 
off at the putter of the approaching launch. 
It was all strange, all novel, to Jim, and back 
of it all was the double purpose of their trip 
to fill his idle hours. Mainly of the girl, no 
longer a child, but a white maiden, blue-eyed 





and golden-haired, speaking no word of her 
own tongue, knowing nothing of the life of 
her own people, living in a house at the top 
of a tree, half in a shrine, half in a prison 


the fetich of dwarf savages who guarded her 


with blow-pipes that suwot poisoned darts 
No knight of the Round Table held more gal 
lant ambitions than did Jim, with a launch 
engine to tend instead of an armored steed, 
with a rifle instead of a lance and an auto- 
matie pistol in lieu of sword. The crocodiles 





did very well for dragons and for practice 
with the rifle in which Jim, with a naturally 
good eye for distance, with steady nerves and 
coaching from the skipper as to a “long 
squeeze ” for the trigger, soon grew expert. 


The skipper was generous with ammunition 
for the betterment of the aim of all the crew 
and targetry was a regular part of the day's 
routine, until Burr was satisfied that they 
could make things interesting for any opposi 
tion they might encounter, and that the cart 


ridges used in practice would be more than 
made up for by the lack of those thrown 
away later. Some of the Manuwai's crew 
were already good shots and the little force 
soon grew formidable. 

They saw but few canoes and those glided 


off without hailing them. The skipper partly 
accounted for this by the firing of their guns, 
which the natives might interpret as a species 


of defiance, an announcement that the launch 
was not to be interfered with. The native 
villages they passed were set back from the 


main current on raised spots amid the reeds, 
with sloughs leading up to them, and they 
did not stop at any of them, having no occa 
sion. They traveled only by daylight and 
often went slowly, picking out the channel 
that wound often amid perilous bars of mud 
and sand and shallows beset with submerged 
At night they sometimes heard the dis- 


logs. 


tant booming of drums. 
“They’re using their own Morse code, 
Jim,” said the skipper on the second night 


‘They don’t know what we're after, but you 
can lay to it that we’re spied on most of the 
time an’ what .we do an’ they don’t signal 
ahead don’t amount to much. No need to 
bother about it. It may be only native cur! 
osity. There ain’t much doin’ out of the ordi 
nary unless the tribes are at war. We can't 
stop it ennyways. An’ it ain’t goin’ to stop 


hg 


HE nights were weird when the launch 
was anchored and, snug behind their 
mosquito nets they listened to the sounds ol 
saurians 


the darkness or watched the great 
gliding across the flats. The crocodiles were 
busiest at night and of enormous size. One 


that Jim shot was thirty feet long, and one, 
reckoned even larger, got away after being 
hit, hurling itself into the water with @ 
speed that offset for ever any ideas of the 
reptiles’ sluggishness, gathered from notic- 
ing them basking in the sun. As they left 
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the brackish waters of the tide-reach the 
crocodiles became scarcer, and their places 
were taken by water lizards of marvellous 
panded colors, three feet long, swimming 
away from the launch or “ checkoing ” at 
it from a retreat among the reeds. There 
was only the sliver of a new moon, one rea- 
son for their lying up nights, as the search- 
light was little good in picking out the un- 
known channel, leaving the stream on each 


side of its ray too black for practical naviga- 


tion. Seventy miles a day was their aver- 


age log. 


At the end of a week dim shapes that had 





pegun to appear in the north took more def- 
inite shape as purple ids, with flashes 
of erystal peaks that 1ed the snow 
line, With every mile of advance, where the 


shores permitted a clear vista, the outlines 


mysterious mountains strengthened 


of these 

ze if an artist was developing a mighty pic- 
ture with giant brush-strokes. Deep shad- 
ows marked forests. and ravines, the river 
ran narrower and clearer, and its bed be- 
ame more rocky, the current swifter. The 


reeds gave way to trees, palms and towering 
hardwoods, alive with birds. Some- 
times a bird-of-paradise, like a thing of flame, 
would scurry from bank to bank, or flocks of 
cockatoos and. parrots would make The Ad- 
miral stretch his own clipped wings and 
squawk at these free relatives. 

Fatoa’s interest turned to excitement as 
she began to recollect and point out the land- 
marks of her virgin days. When the launch 


forests 


entered the first real canyon they had met 
she clutched at Afua’s arm with eyes that 
fairly sparkled and a tongue that flew. And 
the chief’s agitation matched with hers. 


Presently he turned to the skipper, and Jim, 
who were both now well able, through their 
acquired vocabulary, to understand and speak 
readily in Melanesian. 

“Tt was here we fought,” said Afua. “ See 
where that stream comes in. They lay for 
us there in ambush, and they killed seven of 
our men with arrows before we could set up 
our big shields. Then we drove ashore, and 
cot at them with spears and clubs. We made 

m give way, and we beat them again when 
they followed us in their canoes. There was 
one man who would have taken Fatoa for 
his wife. Him I killed by that big rock. 
Eyah! That was a fight! He sent his spear 
through my thigh ’—Afua showed a _ long- 
healed “but I smashed his skull with 
my club. Eyah! But that was long ago.” 
He reached out and patted his wife on the 
shoulder. It was hard to imagine the 


scar 


wrin- 
kled crone worth fighting for, yet Jim realized 
that the love that could still prevail after 
Time had destroyed her charm was a greater 
thing than her beauty, however great it 

have been from <Afua’s standpoint, 


_ Fatoa stood up and pointed to where 
4 a cliff shouldered boldly into the stream. 
beyond that,” she said, 
her eyes ashine. ‘Farther than that we 
cannot go in this canoe. The water falls over 
high rocks. Listen and you can hear it.” 
Above the engine and the rush of the 
stream they could distinguish, now they were 
told of it, the surge of swift water tumbling 
from a height. For all that morning they had 


“My village lies 


found increasing difficulty in progress, oc- 
casionally having to tow the launch or with 
all the natives save Fatoa and Afua over- 
board and alongside to lighten weight and 


help the engine against the current. 
“We can put up the launch there, if they 


are friendly,” said the skipper, *‘ as we planned. 





(And get a canoe or two if the water is deep 
enough for any craft, as Fatoa says it used 
the falls. But it is funny that 
nothing of the tribe at all. Of 
may be afraid of us, like the 
haven’t seen any native sign for 
hours, 


to be above 





we have 
course, 


seen 
they 
rest, yet we 
twenty-four 

The river swirled around the cliff deep 
and swift, and they passed the buttress with 
ull aboard to see a great pool ahead of them, 


then foaming rapids at the tail of another 
pool that was lashed by the force of a 
mighty plume of water falling sheer over a 


smooth rockface for fifty feet. On the right 








a cluster of grass huts marked the site of a 
village, but the houses were half submerged 
in the jungle that had strode out from the 
main bush and was threatening to engulf it. 
Creepers and = giant bamboos tilted the 
thatches, and rank growth filled what once 
had been a clearing. All was silence save 
for the thunder of the fall and the voice of 
the river. There were no canoes drawn up 
on the banks, no nets drying, no smoke, no 
Sign of life 

Fatoa broke into a wail of sorrow and dis- 


appointment. 


“Au-we!” she cried. ‘ Au-we, ta Karon.” 
(Alas, the Karons !) 

The skipper swung the launch up to a rot- 
ting platform that had once been a pier and 
made up his landing-party, armed, with the 


rest covering them from the canoe with 
rifles, 

“Bin raided, sure enough,” he said to 
Jim. ‘*There’s about six months of jungle 


growth here. End of a year it’ll all be hidden, 
If the Karons did it we’ve got to be careful 
atter this. We must be gettin’ close to their 
territory, ‘ Hello.’ ” 


E— halted suddenly as his foot crushed 

into the skeleton that lay hidden in the 
long grass. A cry from Billi announced an- 
other. All about them lay a score of human 
remains, bones picked clean by ants, all that 
was left of the defenders of the village, 
Then Jim, gazing at the grim relics, made a 
discovery. The bones were scattered to a cer- 
tain degree, torn apart by the dingos (wild 
dogs) that had preceded the ants, but nowhere 
was a skull to be found, The skeletons were 
all headless! 

“Took ’em away as trophies,”- said the 
skipper. “ They’re strung up in the Karon 
Village. What’s Fatoa found?” 

Fatoa was standing by the ruin of a hut, 
a tragic figure, beating her shriveled breast, 
tears of grief and rage mingling on her 
wrinkled cheeks. Afua stood beside her, his 
dark face working with anger, j 

The bones of three skeletons were lying on 
the rotting mats of the hut verandah. 

It was Fatoa’s house, she explained, as she 
pointed to the carved posts where she had 
played as babe and maiden. What relatives! 
of hers had been represented in the flesh that! 
once clothed those grisly remnants she could 
but guess. Yet her heart told her they had 
been of her intimate kin. All the revolted 
anguish of the joy with which she had looked 
forward to the coming to her native village 
had overflowed in a wild grief that none of, 
them, white or brown, could look on un-' 
moved. | 

Afua pointed to the ribs and pelvis of one 
of the skeletons and to arm and thigh-bones 
close by. They seemed those of a child, Jim 


fancied, until Afua’s words illumined his 
brain and he saw that their texture and 
their strength precluded youth. 

“Karon,” said Afua. It was the skeleton 


of one of the pygmies whose skull also had 
been taken, but whose body had been left, |! 
perhaps in oversight, for they found no more! 
dwarf remains. | 

The skipper beckoned Jim and the men away, 
from the couple. Fatoa had become tem- 
porary mistress of her sorrow and was gath- 
ering together what was left of her dead. | 


“Too bad, Jim,” said the skipper. ‘* Noth- 
in’ uncommon in the jungle, but none the 
pleasanter sight for that. It may bust a 


Afua’s 
rather 


spoke or two in our wheel, though. 

worked up for vengeance an’ I'd have 
treated fair with the Karons than tackled 
7em fightin’. At the first, ennyway. For, if 
we find the gal, they ain't goin’ to give her 
up peaceable. Unless we steal her and make 
a clean gitaway, which may be hoped for, 
but ain’t to be expected. Not that you can 
blame Afua for feelin’ the way he does. Of 
course the village might still have bin 
on him. I figgered on that, but carryin’ off 


sore 





a girl ain’t ennything unusual among the 
tribes an’, comin’ with us, he might have 
been made much of. Here he comes now.” 

“ Kapitani,’ said Afua. “I wish some 
cloth. Fatoa will bind tp the bones of her 
people and she wishes to bury them in the 
caves of that bill.” } 


re and the skipper followed the direction 
of his pointing finger and saw the rugged 
crags of an outpost of the range rising above 
the jungle, perhaps a mile back of the vil- 
la 





“You can have anything we've got, Afua,” 
he said. “And we'll give ’em a_ proper 
funeral, or ennything you wish in that line.” 

“TFatoa and I will bury alone,” said the 
chief. ‘“ Yet it might be well if some of you 
come as a guard. It is possible that the 
Karons may be close by, for they have surely 
been told of our coming with the drums, 
There is a trail to the Burial Cliff. And we 
must go carefully because of their darts. 

“ Kapitani,’” he went on. “My heart is 
sore because of the grief of Fatoa. But we 
have come here to give you the yellow stones 
because of the life you gave to Fatoa and to 
me. And I shall do nothing that may make 
a dealing with the Karons hard, though they 
ever treacherous. But I pray that you 
leave me behind with Fatoa when you 
that I may avenge her people. Fatoa 
is old, as a woman lives, and her spirit cries 
for the sending out of the ;ouls of the Karons 
into the outer darkness with the souls of 
her own people. I shall die happy if I can 
speed their sending, for Fatoa is as myself 
and her griefs are my griefs and joys left 
to us but few. Leave me a rifle and some 
shells when you go, O kapitani! This is the 
wish of Fatoa and of Afua, who is also Barri, 
the wish that I ask Barri, who is also Afua, 
to grant.” 

“T'm not going to deny 
much,” parried the skipper. But suppose we 
wait till we're through with the trip. I've 
got a notion we may git mixed up with these 


are 
will 


zo, so 


you ennything 


devils before we're through I've got small 
use for folks who fight with pizen darts. 
Mebbe you an’ Fatoa will be avenged prop- 
erly on another count. But your talk makes 
my heart full of joy that you and I are 
blood-brothers, O my friend!” 

“Then we will wait.” said Afua. “ Until 
the boat is filled with the yellow stones. 


Then we will talk again of this. 
for the cloth.” 
An hour later Afua, with Billi, who was the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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This letter, recently received from @ 
young man in Montreal, proves the 
above stetement: 

“* 7 bought a Daylo on November 3rd. On the 4th 
therewas afireinour block. Hearing that the owner's 
children were inside, 1 went up a ladder at the back of 
thehouse. Iwentin th I The fireman 
had no lights. With my Daylo, I could Just see a bed 





ough a window. 
through the dense smoke and underneath it a child 
unconscious. J picked the child up and handed it oud 
the window to a fireman..." Signed Robert Maw, Jr 

. 




















Any Uses For Daylo 


In The Home ? 


HERES one use for Daylo that’s worth ten thousand times the cost 


of the light. 


The one chance in a million that Robert Maw, 


Junior’s experience may happen to you is too big a chance to over- 
look in protecting your dear ones. 

Night or day—there are hundreds of places in the home and hun- 
dreds of times when you need a Daylo to penetrate darkness with 
its brilliant beam of long-lived light. 


Buy a Daylo now, before you forget it. 


to keep it—on the kitchen shelf, 


And have a regular place 
under your pillow, near the front 


door, at the head of the cellar stairs—wherever you need it most. 
All leading electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, and auto 


accessory stores have a supply of Daylo. 


Eveready Tungsten Batteries for 


Coming: $10,000 Cash Prize Contest. 


And they carry the genuine 
all “ flashlights.” : 


Ask your dealer. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


National Carbon Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 





Carbon 


Canadian 


National 
Co., Ltd. 








Toronto, Ont, 





Makers of the famous Eveready Storage Battery 





Immediate possession on our lib- 
eral Easy Monthly Payment_plan 
—the most liberal terms ever offered 
onahigh grade bicycle. | 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices save 
you money. We make our bicycles 
in our own new model factory and } 
sell direct to you. We put real 
quality in them and our bicycles 
must satisfy yous Ss 

44 STY“ES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful catalog. 

Many parents acvance the first 
payment and energetic bovs by odd 
jobs— paper routes, delivery for 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn \ 
money to meet the small monthly Payments. \ 

DELIVERED FREE on Approval and 30 DAYS 
TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want and terms \ 
that suit you—cach or easy payments. | 

lamps, hurns, wheels, sundries and parts for all 
bicycles—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
but write today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


AD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. P-17 Chicago 
Send for This Book 
of Model Aeroplanes 


Tells how you Can build and fly accurate, reduced 
scale Modeis of real Aeroplanes; DE HAVI- 
LAND Battle Plane, NC-4 and others. You can 
build one easily Send 10c 
stamps NOW and get this 48-page 
book. Plans for Mode! Aero- 
planes,—NC-4 50c; DE HAVI- 
LAND Battle Plane, Curtiss 
Military Tractor, Bleriot Mono- 
plane, Nieuport Monoplane, 
Taube Monoplane, 35¢ each; 
Cecil PeoliCham pionRacer,20¢c. 
nd for plans or book today 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co- 
MakingModelA eroplanes sincel911 
Cor.Wooster & Houston Sts.,N.Y. 








































Guaranteed 114 Years 


NINE MONTHS TO PAY | 
sy 





The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ning, light weight power machine, Compact. 
Easy to attach. Nospecial tools or knowlege neces- 
sary. Battery or magneto, Thousands in use in 
U.S. and foreign countries. Wonderful hill cl_aber. 
FREE BOOK— Write for prices, terms, etc., also 
° about Shaw Motor- 
cycle, @& completely 
equi power 
bike at a big 
saving. 

SHAW 
Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 363 
Galesburg, Kans, 












They are fast and made to last; 
they are quality tires of which any 
boy can well be ‘oui. They will 


add speed and value to his bi 


whether new or old. Choice o 
| different styles, all with distinctive 
| non-skid treads, exception Rollfast 
Road Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00, 
of Sacre eeetin regen. sren wo, $e 
'° r ing’’and you’ 
be the ‘‘real thing.’’ W. je 
er can't supply Reiltasts.” Set peer Cont 


D.P.Harris Hdw.& Mfg.Co., 24-26 Murray St.,N.Y 
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_and Some Old Boxes 








In 
Nicel Coaster 


| 


A San Francisco boy turned the trick. Just 
before a big Frisco parade he loaded his Auto- 
Wheel Coaster with a lot of empty wooden boxes. 


Then he started through the crowds. 


The people 


almost fought each other to buy boxes at 25c. each 


—to sit on. 


time, fitting the boxes one inside the other. 


He handled $5 worth of stock at a 


The 


Auto- Wheel carries 1000 pounds with ease. 


Do You Know the Story of Auto-Wheel Wagons? 


Ge ~AUTO-WHEEL COASTER 





is an all- 
round wagon for hauling and 
coasting. Ge CONVERTIBLE 
ROADSTER is two wagons in 
one. One minute it’s a box 
wagon. Swing the sides up 
and you have a racer. 

Auto-Wheels are sturdy, easy 
to steer, fast, good-looking. Roller 
Bearings. Dependable Brake. 

Auto- Wheel Magazine FREE. Get 
on mailing list. Send names of three 
coaster dealers, telling which handles 
Auto-Wheel. We'll send Magazine 
and descriptive Bookiet FREE. 

Organize Auto- Wheel Coaster 
Club. Write for plan of giving free 
caps to members, a special cap 
to Captain. Address 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY, 


Dept. 131 N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. 





OFFICIAL 
BOSTON AGENTS 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION 


Wear resisting 
school clothing 


for B 
Hats 


oys. -Also 
»Shoes and 


Furnishings. 7s 


THE - SERVICE - STORE 





35 Miles 







Boys, Build this Car 
ear driven by gasoline motor, can be 
built by any boy. 


This nifty little 


Parts are furnished 
by us and are very cheap: Send 
26c for building plans and price 
list of parts showing how to 
build this lad’s car. 





SYPHER MFG. CO, 
122 Warren Street 
TOLEDO OHIO 
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HE expansion of interest in stamp col- 

lecting in recent years, particularly since 
the World War produced so many interesting 
illustrated by the fact that the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences has created a 
philatelic section! This Baltimore institu- 
tion's nove department has a large and 
growing membership of prominent collectors. 


is 


varieties, 


The section was organized by C. Lat. Wil- 
helm, a Baltimore newspaper man, and an 
ardent collector, who has for many months 


devoted 
The Academy has 


been conducting a column to stamps 


in a Baltimore newspaper. 
conferred upon Mr. Wilhelm a diploma as 
academician “in recognition of his attain- 
ment in letters and journalism, his skill in 
philately, and his success in organizing the 
first philatelic section in the world.” 

Every museum in the country should have 
a philatelic section. Exhibits of this charac 
ter are common in foreign Countries, and 
some day the hobby will advance so far in 
America that fine collections will be found 
on view publicly and permanently, 

New Issues 

HE postal machinery of the world’s gov- 

ernments never ceases for a moment to 
operate! Series after s *ies makes its ap- 
pearance, and so the collector who is a real 
stamp “fiend” is constantly being thrilled 


by the novelties which come forth. The boy 


who does not collect the gummed adhesives 
may laugh at the word “thrill” in associa- 
tion with mere bits of paper, but let him 
once get the stamp fever and he will cease 
to smile. Every chap who collects knows 
that this is so 

The editor can name thirty or forty 
countries which have issued new stamps in 
recent months, but there is not room enough 
here to tell about all these issues, so only a 
few will be chronicled which are the most 
interesting. 

German-Austria has circulated four high 


values—2, 3, 4 and 10 kr.—thus completing 


a series begun about seven months ago. 
Finland has decided to conform to the regu- 
lations of the Universal Postal Union, which 


prescribed certain colors for stamps of cer- 
tain denominations, and thus a new series 
appears with rearranged in compari- 
son with the former set, and this provides 
5, 10, 20, 25 and 50 p. values in new colors, 
with a 75 p. denomination added. Inasmuch 
as stocks of the stamps in the original colors 


colors 


are still on hand, these will be surcharged 
with new values and used until the supplies 
are exhausted. Fiume has issued a charity 
series—the inscription “ Valore Globale,”’ and 
an additional value being overprinted upon 
the 5, 10, 15, 20, 45, 60 and 80 c¢. and 1, 2, 
3, 5 and 10 kr. values. Switzerland has 
issued three stamps—7%, 10 and 15 ec. val- 
ues—for sale to raise funds which will be 
used to reduce tuberculosis among the chil- 
dren of that country; about the close of 
each year, Switzerland has for some time 
been circulating such sets annually. The 
recent invasion of Lettland by the German 


military forces is said to have been responsi- 
ble for the issuing of new stamps apparently 
of occupation character; regarding these the 
editor hopes to write more definitely in the 






went out to 
announce the 
trail clear of lurking enemies. How they 
determined this Jim was hard put to it to 
understand, but the skipper was confident in 
their judgment, though they followed behind 
Afua and Fatoa, carrying their grim burden, 
bound in cloth and matting, with every 
sense alert for the trouble that did not mate- 
rialize. At the foot of the cliff they halted 
where the vertical core of volcanic rock tow- 
ered out of the thick bush and watched Afua 
and his mate climb up a narrow trail and dis- 
appear to the place of secret burial, 


Manuwai, 
back to 


of the 
and came 


expert scout 
reconnoiter 


HEN they came back at last their faces 


were calm, though Fatoa had smeared 
hers with some black pigment. But her grief 
was silenced. Afua beckoned to the skip- 
per. 


“TI will show you another way to the top 
of the cliff,” he said. “ From there you can 
see the way of the stream that flows into the 
Fly It heads into a gorge that has white 
cliffs. At the end of this place, upon a big 
shell of land, is the village of the Karons.” 

The skipper. with Jim and Billi, followed 


SMM 
Jim Morse, Adventurer 


(Continued from page 57) 
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April issue, as information at this writing is 


somewhat vague. Cooks Islands, Holland, 
Norway, Rumania, Mozambique Company, 
Bulgaria, Poland, West Russia—these are 


only a few which have recently produced new 
labels for the albums of coming years. 


Philatelic Magazine 

to American 
Stamp & Coin 
albums and 
probably 


col- 
Co., 
eata- 
this 


be welcome news 
that the Scott 
issues standard 
to begin publication, 


T will 
lectors 
which 


logues, is 


month, of a monthly magazine devoted to 
stamp collecting. 

For many years the Scott firm has issued 
a small monthly circular. This has been 


abandoned, and in its place is to be an illus- 
trated magazine which will contain anywhere 


from sixteen to thirty-two pages, and some- 
times even more than that number. The 
monthly chronicling of new issues will be a 
feature, with these new issues checked with 
the numbers and_ type-letters which will 
appear beside them in the 1921 standard 
catalogue. Articles on postage stamps will 
appear, and some of the best known phila- 


telists will contribute writings. Every effort 


will be made to develop this magazine into 
the finest stamp journal in the country. 
Newspaper Publicity 
1 OW many boys know about the American 
Philatelic Service? This is an institu- 


tion designed to obtain newspaper publicity 
for philately, the purpose being to present to 
the reading public the fascinating side of 
stamp collecting, and to attract once more to 
the hobby the men and women who long ago 


surrendered their interest in it. 

It was about thirty months ago when a 
prominent philatelist conceived the idea of 
convincing the city editors of daily news- 
papers that there were entertaining facts 
about stamps that were of actual “ news 


interest.” Articles were prepared to empha- 
size this “ news interest,” and the city edi- 
tors themselves became interested. As an 
example: when Liberia’s newly-elected Presti- 
dent ordered postage stamps bearing his por- 
trait printed in Berlin, and a German ship 
started toward Liberia with those stamps in 
its cargo, a British warship captured the 
Hun vessel and the stamps were confiscated ; 
later, the same Siberian chief executive 
ordered new stamps with his portrait, but 
printed this time in England, and a British 
ship started toward Liberia with these new 
labels in its hold, and a German submarine 
came along and torpedoed the vessel and 
the stamps went to the bottom of the sea. 
This Liberian President's fruitless efforts 
to obtain stocks of stamps bearing his pic- 
ture held a “ news interest ’’ which made the 
story of his misfortunes worth printing in 
the daily press. So the American Philatelic 
Service, by preparing such stamp incidents in 
an entertaining way, has been able to keep 
philately in the public eye, the city editors 
of about thirty leading newspapers in cities 


throughout the country considering’ this 
material sufficiently newsy to publish regu- 


In some of these papers 
the publication of this material has led to 
the establishing of special departments de- 
voted exclusively to the hobby. 


larly once a month. 


qe 





by Futu, who, according to his declaration, 
trailed Jim as if he was indeed his shadow, 
clambered up the steep path after Afua, and 
came to the weathered summit of the solitary 
cliff. To the north they could trace the fork 
of the headwaters of the Fly, and also of the 
tributary stream, marked by the differing 
verdure of the water-loving growths, 


Gashed into the high walls of the main 
range, that lofted bare and stern to higher 
slopes where forests bristled, they saw the 


white cliffs of the gorge. At its end, through 
the binoculars that Jim had carried, they 
could distinguish threads of smoke that 


marked the stronghold of the rygmies, 


It was quiet on the summit of the cliff 
above the brooding . jungle. Suddenly a 


sound seemed to envelop them, coming from 
nowhere and from everywhere. It seemed 
to Jim as if the voice of the bush had spoken, 
a voice felt rather than heard. Then it came 
again, sinister, defiant, the boom of a far off 
drum, the resonant throb of some great hol- 
lowed log, suspended and struck at by sav- 
age hands in a primitive telegraphy. 
(To be continued in April Boys’ LIFE.) 
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{No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stam 
matters, \Kindly report any unsatisfac lory service | 





Here’s a chance for you to fill 
in your stamp album. 


Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of 
countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you sel 


tha 
t gap 


Particular 
lect an in- 


teresting ect, ea 
rite us today, ng je name some responsib] 

and we will sen a several a ; She Berson 
oon yo ‘a pproval sheets of the stamp 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW York 


es 


“TEAM -WORK’’— every scout knows {ts 


value; we apply 
a ae: write and ask us—we'll tel yee 
10W, and sen you some stamps on ap y; , 
make your eyes stick out. oonowes Gace 


CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H 


——— 

STAMPS S02!."92%: 
5 Oval, Brazil, Pery, 

Cuba, Mex- : 

Ico, Ceylon, Java, ete., and Album, 10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 difterent U.s 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 pe; 
cent List Free.” 1 buy stamps. sist 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Me, 


) STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionar 
“~ 300w bargains, 2c. Aibum (500 pictures), 3c. Cute 
stps. of world, 15c. 32 p. book, 3c. 
A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


6 unused French Colonies to Approval Applice 


ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. y, 
OLD COINS Wanted—$?2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 
coins. Keep ALL old money, you may have a coin worth sc 


dollars over face value. Send 10c for New Ill’s’t Coin Valu 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at once, 


Clarke CoinCo., Box10, LeRoy,N. Y, 
61 all diff 8 
STAMPS FREE all ‘countries, tree, "Penn 


2c. Mention this paper. Large album, 15c. If possibie 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 

















different stamps 10c. 200, 25c, 


Approval 
a « 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 














FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons 

Hinges, ete., free to Approval Applicants, for Dames, ad 

— oo Ze postage. U. T.K. STAMP CO, 
tica, N. Y. 


FREE 


LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10; 40 
var. U. 8. 10c; 50 var. British Colonies, 12c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bidg., Phila., Pa, 





35 Dandy Stamps toapplicants for Royal Ap 
Drovals. Postage 2c. Webuy stamps. Belmont 
Stamp Co., Box 178, Ocean Grove, N. J. 








Ceins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Proft 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


25 STAMPS hem 3 Sgcien cmmuinn. 5 cot 


and hinges, 10¢. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
FREE 
Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient, 
U. 8. precancels on approval at 3c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


65 Different Foreige Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Austr urope, West 
Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How to 
make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 

scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. S. revenue, perfora- 

tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 

9c. _Finest approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large dis- 

counts, 

Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis, Mo, 
cents worth of stamps 


3 (catalogue REE 
value) to all applicants for the 


FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 
enclose 3 cents for return post 


Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. S2nd St. Philadelphia, Pa 








5 big unused French Colonies to approval 
applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Columbus, Obie. 




















FOREIGN COPPER COINS. List Free 
COLLECT Standard Coin Co., 6310 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 





158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico Wat 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c 
Service Guatemala, China, etc. Only “4 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
+ We Buy Stamps. 





Established 25 years. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO, 





Free 5 varieties Portuguese Colonies with trial 
approval i 

Lake Stamp Co., Armour Sta., Chicago, Il. 
untries, 10 
(Tigers) 








All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different c 
C t different South American, 2 different Mais 
ents FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


100 differ- 
Beecher, Ill. 








FREE 25 different U.S. with 60% approvals. 
ent U.S. 25c. C. SEIDENBERG, 


FREE—STAMP CAT. 50c—FREE 


Scouts applying for our net price approvals 
need no reference—and a 50c stamp free. Best 
stamps at lowest prices 

SOUTHERN STAMP CO., 
1310 Scott St., Little Rock, Ark. 


—_— 








STAMPS 50 all different. British Guiana, Cuba, a 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., only 
10c; 100 all different 20c; 1000 all different fine collection 
in itself $5.00; 100 different U. S. 50c; 1000 hinges = 
Agents wanted 50 per cent commission. List Fr 


I BUY STAMPS, 
L. B. DOVER OVERLAND, MO+ 


YIIM 
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‘To Him Who Waits’ 


(Concluded from page 11) 


i110 NNN LUNAS 


between set teeth. ‘* Let go for a second.” I'd rather not. You see, when you come to 
With a strength he had never suspected, look back on it, it’s the sort of nightmare I’d 
he dropped th collar and gave the canoe a like to forget.” 
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sharp twist. It wobbled, whirled, steadied “T don't feel that way about it.” 

and once more he had the bow in his right “T'm glad of that” blurted the boy, “ for 
hand. “Hang tight,” he said. “I’m going I got the canvas back you shot as we cap- 
to get in.” sized and I’ve skinned it. I'd like to mount 

“I'm sinking in the mud.” it and give it to you.” 

“Know it. Ill have you out in second “The duck? You're beyond belief!” said 
now. Keep up your courage.” He flopped the man. ‘* You've, you’ve—oh, hello, Dick!” 
into the full craft. ‘“*Sink much deeper?” he exclaimed, as Mr. Nelson came stamp- 

“Fraid I did, Roy. I'm in for it. You ing in, | 
haven't the strength to pry me out. You've “Who skinned that canvas back outside? aa 
done what you could but Re “7 did.” 

“TI haven't begun yet,” the boy promised. “What for?” | 
“pon't do that! Never try to get out of “I'm going to mount it for Mr. Watson.” 
a wet coat in the water.” “Who taught you how to do such work?” 

“It's dragging me under.” “T learned how to do it as a part of my 

“Wiggle out of your rubber boots.” He Scouting,” replied the boy shily. “I've al- 
saw Mr. Watson's fingers were firm on the ways wanted to be a taxidermist, but I can’t | 
pow and began to slush the water from the afford it and I can’t get a license.” | 
canoe with both hands. ‘ You wiggle out “Why can’t you get one?’’ demanded Mr. 
of your boots, Sir.” Watson fiercely. 

“One's coming.” For what seemed etern- “T’m not well enough known to be trusted | 
ity they ‘worked, each at his task, in desper- with one, I guess.” 
ate silence. Then the boy looked up. Only Mr. Watson leaned back in his chair and 
the old gray head was above the water. stared at the lad. ‘ Too bad about your not 
His heart came into his throat. Then, like being trustworthy!” he said. ‘Too bad! 
a rainbow after a tempest, came memory Just listen, Dick.” And he told his morn- 
of a story his Scout Master had once told. ing’s experience to his nephew, 

The courage in the gray eyes gave him new 
courage. ‘“‘Be all.right in a second,” he HE younger man’s face was white long 
before the tale was done and, at Mr. 


cried, “ Hold tight.” 
Watson's last word, he took a quick step 


REEPING cautiously back into the waist, toward the boy. “Jim Folger’s been with 
he ordered the man to work the canoe me,’ he announced, “and he’s told me all 

along until he could grasp the rail in the about you, Roy. Your work on that canvas 

center. “ We're going to derrick ,you out,” back proves his statements. It’s expert. An 

he promised. ‘I'll do the jerking; you hold expert of your years can’t afford to hide his 

tight. Now!” talents under a waiter’s jacket. You should 
The canoe only creaked. ‘“‘ No good!" be attached to the staff of some natural his- 
“It is,” declared Roy. “You're coming tory museum.” 

out of that.” The lad could only blush, but Mr. Watson 
He leaned further and further out, his sat up, his hands on his knees. “ Roy,’ he 

whole strong young body acting like a pound- declared, ‘“ even if he is my nephew, Dick 

ing weight as he swayed. ‘I’m coming,” Nelson’s probably the best ornithologist in 

gasped the man. “ Other boot’s loosening.” the United States. He’s known for his truth- 
“Steady, then. Now!” fulness wherever a bird flies, and if you're 
“I'm floating.” the workman he seems to think, here’s where 
“Don’t move.” The young voice shook. we settle our-debts in part.” 

slowly, cautiously, he balanced the frail craft “Debts! What do you mean, sir?” 

as Mr. Watson’s fingers worked back toward “Just this. I can’t get you a taxidermist’s 

the bow. Then strong brown hands grasped license in this state now—there’s no tele- 

the old wrists. The third pull brought the phone here. But you may consider you have 

tired body into safety. “Roy,” he said one in my state.” 

gravely, * you’ve proved yourself a rather big ‘““ What?” 

sort of man,” Mr. Nelson smiled. ‘ Roy,’ he said, “ al- 


“T’'ve got to prove I’m not too cold to though I believe it’s an unwritten law of the 
swim,” was the half-laughing retort. The  c¢lub that all members drop their titles when 
next instant he dived like a marsh rat. “‘ Had they enter this house, I’m not a member, 
to have that paddle,” he explained, as he and I can break rules, It isn’t only Mr. 
splashed over the stern. ‘ Better bail with Watson whose life you have saved, but Gov- 
your hands, sir. It will keep your arms” ernor Watson's, and he does happen to be 





warm, anyway.” the governor of, well one of our biggest 
It was a very sober old gentleman who sat states. You stick to him an . 
before the fire in the club house half an hour “I’m the one who's sticking to Roy,” 


later, his eyes fixed on the flame, his mind chuckled the Governor, ‘“ We call any license 
busy. He started when he heard footsteps you want, as issued. But it won’t be much 






and came out of his revery to find Roy, still good without a museum to work for. Ask 
dripping wet, standing behind him. ‘“ Good Dick if he needs an assistant.” 
heavens, boy!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Haven't you “He doesn’t need to,” replied the ornith- 
changed your clothes?” ologist. ‘‘ There’s a place on my staff open 
“Haven't had time, Mr. Watson. MHere’s to him from now on.” ' A 
your gun. But I could only get one boot.” “ But—but—” gasped the boy. Ng 
“What!” He looked at the handsome “Go change your clothes,” commanded the oo ee 
shot gun in amazement. Governor. ‘“ We know what you want to say, : 
“I sorter felt responsible for their loss but you don’t realize all we should say to We back this Trade-Mark 
and so I went back and dived for ’em.” you. Actions speak louder, anyway. Let’s OOSe OW with our Reputation 
The man merely shook -his head. ‘“ Roy,” all see if you can’t make yoars do the talk- 





he said, ‘I wouldn’t have had you do such a ing in the future as well as you have in the 





thing for the world. It was all due to my past.” ° P if . P 
dmdinees, Won't you beep the gin 06 & “Tl try to, sir” THE WONDERFUL pars of Spring are rider satisfaction, They are built with extra 
little remembrance? I'd like to have you.” “Then you'll succeed,” prophesied the *<just over the hill’’—and right now is_ are and are best appreciated by those who de- 

“I guess,” stammered the boy, “I guess Governor. the time for you to be choosing and buy- mand superiority and painstaking attention to 


ing the Dayton bicycle that will make your ev- ¢Very little detail. Beautifully illustrated catalog 
ery day a happier, more profitable day. For near- _ pictures and describes 8 new 1920 Dayton mod- 
ly 25 years Dayton Bicycles have been leaders els—for boys, girls, men and women, Free. 
in design, workmanship, quality, service and Write for catalog 42 today. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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Bike Time on the Way 


By Scout Virgil Hussey 











Sa 010 TTT 
PRING is coming, scouts. It is time to The wheels and tires should have special Ride a B [ ] 
get your wheel out and take a trip, but attention. At least once each month tighten ICYC. e 
the first thing to do after taking your bicycle the burs which attach the forks to the wheels. 
out for the spring is to look it over carefully. If you take your wheel out with one of these 





you go and perhaps you lie where you fell for Send for a copy NOW. 


tighte . ; after v av. it ¢ 
“an . n the burs after you have had it a hours, until at last some kind-hearted person = 
rt time and do not be discouraged if your It is pocket size, contains 
Ja 264 pages, with over 1,100 
7 illustrations and describes in os i 
plain. clear language all about 
Bells, Push Buttons, Bat- ) % 
teries, Telephone and Tele- 


Tighten all the burs and give it a thorough burs loose some day you may find that this 
oling ; oil the wheels and I have found that js very important, for you may be ridin 
: s . ant, } a) g along 
it does no harm to oil the brake occasionally. when suddenly a wheel will come off: over Send for Our New Catalog J-29 
If you have bought a new wheel, be sure and 
SOny = 





comes along and informs you that you have 
a broken leg, and goodbye bicycle riding for 
a long time to come. 


wheel begins to look badly after a month or 
two, because the first few months a bicycle is 
mm use are the hardest of its life. Do not try 


to paint it over yourself, but take it to a good The tires, also, should be given care. If graph Material, Electric 
shop, where you can get it varnished up to you are on a rough road and get a puncture, Toys, Burgiar and Fire Alarm 
your satisfactic 2 A Contrivances, Electric Call 
Ae action, do not ride home on the rim, but jump off Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, 

é Vays kee 7 4 theel i ‘4 A C a 
iys keep your wheel in a dry place and and fix it. Be sure and have the tires free cae festaa au, 





if any wate attotee ; be ; 
pall gna or mud sticks to it, wipe it off from water and mud before you put the ma- Battery Connectors, . 
, Y, tor it will injure the paint and var- Dili, tire ie epi, ; Switches, Battery Gauges, Quick results assured by our practical method. 
nish. If you happen to break some part don’t ee. eee te ee wee See wee cueciee Gedilen” Megglion, Patriotic, religious and popular music taught scout 
° plies, ’ ji ; 
troops and boys’ clubs. Particulars and sample 


the burs tight; the burs in the saddle, too, 


try to fix it yourself for you may make it “ = oe 
Should be tight, for if your saddle is loose, MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


lesson free to scout masters upon application. 





ny Furthermore, take my advice and do : 
t tet every boy in town ride your new wheel wobbles all over, it makes riding very uncom- New York: Chicago: St. Louis; Smi 
eine o ; ow le ; ; S. Wells St. ’ mith & Kelow Syste 
because it is always the other fellow that fortable. To keep the saddle soft and pliable we mibtiinam ‘. y ~_ 
1419 Cleveland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











breaks it, rub in a little oil. 
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Cleanest (: 
YLightest (08%) 


Weight only 
3 pounds 








el 











Aluminum 
important on 


is easily cleaned. 
week end 





* 
Long-handled frying pan, cup, 
Stew pan, pot, fork, spoon u Cc l e S 


HIS 


COOK KIT 


has 


proved the finest yet devised 


for 


one-day 


hikes, over- 


nights, and week-long treks. 


Note the holes in the frying pan handle? 
Those are for a long stick—the tender- 
foot’s necessity. With a long enough fish 
pole for a handle the T’f't. can hid 


behind a hill and laugh instead otf cry at 
the smoke of his heap big frre. 


For second-class scouts this handle is long 








enough 1out extension. They use a 
few coals, under the pan itself and cook 
expertly without melting that set-screw 
in the handle. 

Note the belt hook handle on the drinking 
cup? Slip it over your belt on the way to 
the spring and have your hands free. 
Better than an ordinary cup. No rust, no 


chipped enamel, making caves for germs 
to den up in. 


Note the broad base of that covered pot? 
Gets all the heat there is and doesn't tip 
so easily. Ring in cover so it can be lifted 
with a straw-sized stick. 

Many a fine flap jack in that pan! Many 
a perfect stew, and tea, cocoa, “darn 
goods "—for 26 weeks the office boys at 
National Headquarters have cooked with 
these kits Saturday and Sunday. 
Each scout’s initials were scratched beside 
the handle of each utensil. There have 
been no losses, no arguments, no dishes 
left dirty as much as a half hour. And 
the eats have covered a wide range. These 
lads and their scoutmaster, after carrying 
these kits 500 miles in all weathers, say: 
“Cleanest, Lightest, Luckiest.” : 


every 


Do You Want Yours Today? 


complete with canvas 


Or four $2.00 subscriptions 


on Page 66 of the Equipment Number of ScoutrIne. 
carrier and strap. 


Item 1200. There it says 


to Boys’ Lire, and 25 cents. 


Dept. of Scout Supplies, B. S. A., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This 
hikes. 

















ION was a Scotch collie, whom (I use the 
L personal pronoun purposely, as he was as 
near human as any animal could be, and had 
than some men I 


more sense in some ways 
have known) I bought when only a few 
weeks old, and trained entirely myself. He 


was black and white with tan points. 
In his puppyhood, like many other puppies, 


he learned that eggs tasted good, and used 
to help himself from the nests; but I gave 


him an egg partly filled with red pepper; and 
after that a hot soft-boiled egg which I 
crushed in his mouth, and he was cured of 
the habit. In after years, when I would be 
telling some friend of his good points, he 
would stand by, listening and wagging his 
tail, but if I mentioned the fact of his having 
sucked down went his ears and tail, 
and he would slink away as if ashamed. 
good deal of time when he was 
old enough to begin to drive cattle, teaching 
him to drive them as I wanted them driven, 
and as he had a little streak of stubbornness 
in him, I have often followed him 5 miles 
before breakfast to bring him back to do as 
I wanted him to do. I never whipped him for 
these breaks, a tweak of the ear was all he 
needed to correct him. A collie should never 
be whipped. I w hipped one once for stealing 
a ham out of the pantry, and it did no good, 
and he never forgave me. 

Lion learned after a time to drive just as 
I wanted, and if he was a mile away, so long 
as he could my signals, would take the 
cows in any direction I signaled for, or leave 
them and return to me. I was breaking up 
my farm at that time, with a yoke of oxen, 
and would turn them loose at noon, with 
the yoke on, to feed on the prairie. I had a 
large number of young trees growing around 
the house, with no fence to protect them, so, 
as I did not want to leave the dinner-table to 
look after the oxen, I would say: “ Lion, go 
and where the cattle are’’; he would go 
out and look for them, if they were near the 
trees he would drive them a little farther 
off. If they were not near enough to do any 
damage he would not molest them. He 
learned to know every animal by name, would 
pick out any one I sent him for and bring it 
to me, would take them out to the herder 
alone, after the milking was done in the morn- 
ing, and go and bring them home at night, 
without my telling him. 


eggs, 


I spent a 


see 


see 


HEN he was about two years old, I took 

him with me to a village where I was 
teaching school. The family with whom I 
was staying had a large herd of cattle, which 
had been accustomed to roaming over the 
ground on which the village had been lately 
platted, and they trespassed on the lot of 
an old gentleman and trampled his flower- 
beds, in spite of all the efforts of the herder 
to keep them in the road as they passed his 


place. He had plowed a furrow along his 
side of the road, and asked the herder to 
keep the cattle from crossing it. Learning 


of the trouble they had in conforming to his 


wishes, I took Lion out to the end of the fur 
row one morning, and said to him: ‘“ Don’t 
let them cross that furrow.” One and an- 
other tried it as they went along, but Lion 


was after them so quickly, and nipped their 
heels so sharply, that they gave it up in short 
order, and it was only necessary for the 
herder to call Lion to turn them back at any 
time afterwards, 

At that same school I was playing baseball 
with the boys one day. One of the boys was 


on first base when I took the bat. When I 
struck, and started for first base, this boy, 
of course, started for second. Lion thought 
I wanted to catch him, so he took him by 


the leg and threw him down. I scolded the 
dog, but it had been so comically done that 
we all laughed, so Lion evidently thought the 
scolding was not seriously meant, and when 
we started for the next bases he took a piece 
out of the boy’s pants leg by way of em- 
phasis, 

Ile would always take the part of my wife 
and daughter when we indulged in a game of 
play, and if I caught hold of either of them 
he would seize me in the small of my back, 
compelling me to them. He would 
never allow them to be hurt by anyone. 

He was six months old when my daughter 
was born; so, by the time she was able to 
run alone, he was a mature dog. We missed 
her one day and her mother, in looking for 
her, saw Lion’s tail waving above the tall 
grass near the creek, and running down there, 
found him walking along the edge of a steep 
bank, above a pond eight feet deep, pushing 
the little girl back from the edge. He un- 
doubtedly saved her life on that occasion. 


release 


H® was excellent help to me in my chicken- 
raising. No skunk ever escaped from him. 
would shake life out of 
chew them from the tip of 
to the root of the tail and back, then lie 
them down and look them over, and if he 
thought there was a sign of motion indicat- 
ing that life remained in them, would repeat 


them, and 
the nose 


He the 


then 


HNN 
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Lion,—_A Dog Story : 

By L. P. HOLMES z 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


My 
the operation until he was sure they we 
dead. : 
He surprised me one day by showing me 
that he could handle a good-sized raccoon, | 
had been away to spend Thanksgiving at 


Te 


a 


sister's 29 miles distant, and had remained 
all night. That night my chicken yard was 
© 5 


visited by three coons, and I found a rooster 
and eight hens gone when I returned, Search. 
ing around, I found the bodies of some of the 
hens, and, as the next night was rather 
gloomy, I concluded that the coons Would be 
back for more chicken supper, so | carefully 
all but one which was not far 
from my bedroom window, and went to Sleep 
with one eye and both ears open. 

About eleven o'clock I heard a hen squawk 
and sprang to the window and called Lion, 
He did not answer, and I hurried a few 
clothes on, seized my gun and a lantern and 
ran out, to find that Lion had been as alert 
as I was, and a litle quicker in getting there, 
I found him looking up at a small cotton. 
wood tree, the stem of which was hardly as 
large as my wrist, and which I did not think 
capable of supporting a coon. I said: “ Lion, 


closed coop, 


where’s the coon?” He whined and looked 
again up into the tree. I said: “You are 
fooled; no coon could be up that tree, Go 


and look around.’ He started off and ran 
‘round the grove hunting for tracks, but came 
back to the same tree and whined, as much 
as to say: “ He's there all right.” 


ITH that I turned the bull’s-eye of my 
lantern up into the tree and caught the 
glimmer of the coon’s eyes. Setting my lan 
tern on the ground, trying at the same time 


to keep my eye fixed on the spot where I 
had seen the eyes, fired and missed. My 
gun being an old-fashioned muzzle loader, 


[I called for my wife to bring me some more 
ammunition, loaded again, and, getting her 
to hold the lantern, put my shot home, break- 
ing a foreleg, and Mr. Coon came tumbling 
down. Lion was afraid of firearms, and each 
time that I shot he would run behind me for 
some distance. He came rushing when he 
heard the coon fall, and springing over the 
chicken house, which was a roof-shaped af 
fair, set on the ground, was just in time to 
seize the coon as he was half way through 
the hedge, beating a retreat, for his wounded 
leg did not seem to prevent his traveling. 
Lion caught both hind legs in his mouth, 
surged back and jerked him clear of the 
hedge, then with a dexterous throw put him 
on his back, and before he had recovered from 
the throw, seized his under jaw, and did not 
release his hold until he had crushed the jaw 
so that the coon had no power to bite him. 
I then gave Mr. Coon several blows with a 
club and finished him. It takes a pretty good 


dog to handle a coon, and I was not aware 
that Lion had any knowledge of the matter 
but he had been hunting a little with an 


excellent coon-dog belonging to a neighbor, 


and had evidently learned her tactics. 


ATS were troubling 
at about that time 
in several of the houses. I had eight hundred 
hens, so had about twenty houses for them. 
I had at that time a young dog, who never 


me in my henhouses 
and I had traps set 


failed to follow me closely wherever I went. 
He had never had any experience with rats. 
[ found a live rat in one of the traps one 


morning, and pointing it out to the youngster, 
said: ‘ There’s a rat in the trap, Carlo, take 
it out.” He advanced cautiously to recon 
noitre the animal, when the rat reared him 
self on his hind and as as Carlo 
came within reach, seized him by the 
with the result that Carlo made a vigorous 
outcry, and after some effort pulled himself 
loose and ran out of the door. 

Lion had heard the outcry, and came hur 
rying to see what was up, running in at the 


legs, soon 


nose, 


door as Carlo ran out. He looked up at me 
to see what was the matter, and I said: 
“There’s a rat in the trap, Lion, take him 
out.” Lion looked at the rat, and then at 
Carlo, and his look seemed to say: “ Was 
that what you were making such a row 
about?” Then he turned toward the rat, 
and giving another look at Carlo, as if to 


invite him to watch him, he stepped carefully 
to the trap. The rat raised himself again to 
repeat his performance, but before he could 
make another move, Lion snatched him from 
the trap, crushing him in his jaws, and laid 





him dead before Carlo, as if to say: 
‘“There’ that’s the way to do that job,” 
and turned and walked to the house. 

He had a great aversion to rattlesnakes, 
and having been bitten by them three 


times, learned to bark around them until they 


uncoiled and started to run away, when he 
would seize and shake them to death. It 
was always best to be at a little distance 
from him when he attacked a rattlesnake 


g 


or a skunk, as there was sure to be something 
in the air at those times. 

Poor old Lion! He 
years old, and became so deaf and fecble that 
it was a mercy to put him into his last sleep. 
But we felt that a member of the family was 
gone when he was no longer with us. 


lived to be sixteen 
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IS THERE 
ANYTHING YOU 
WANT, SCOUT? 


How About a 


Uniform, Haversack Blanket 
Poncho or other Equipment 
Need Funds For 

Bicycle Hikes, 

Overnight Hikes, 

All Kinds of Hikes 
Or Your 


SUMMER CAMP 


Or, why not start a bank 
account? — 


Everything a Scout Wants 
The Thrifty Scout Gets. 
BE A THRIFTY SCOUT! 
Carry One of These Flat, 
Comfortable, Little Pocket 
Dime Banks With You As 
a Constant Reminder Of 
The Things You Want. 





“B1354 Celluloid Pocket Bank.” 


The Bank is 
Above With the Official 
Boy Scout Emblem. It 
Costs 15c—The Price of a 
Sundae Minus the War 
Tax. 
Save the Dimes and Get 
What You Want Now; It 
May Lay the Thrift Foun- 
dation For Your Life Suc- 
cess, 
Write Your Name and Address 
on a Sheet of Paper and Wrap 
a Dime and Nickel in it and Slip 
Addressed: 
Department of Scout Supplies 
Boy 
209 FIFTH 


Lettered as 


It into an Envelope 


America 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SEND Now! 


Scouts of 


P. S. We'll mail you a complete catalogue 
of supplies on request. 








me a billikin 
walrus tusks. 
all in On- 
Now we 
at Odell 


wireless operator and has sent 
earved by the Eskimos from 
Ottawa, Stratford, and Brandtford, 
tario, Canada, are our next stops. 
will go on a hunting and fishing trip 


River, New Brunswick, and then at Port 
Aubasque, Newfoundland, we will visit a 
scout, 

We will cross the Atlantie to see Willle 


Wallace, who lives on the Isle of Man, be- 


tween England and Ireland. We are assured 
of a very pleasant stay here, for this little 
island is full of scenic and historic interest. 


l'rom here we will go to Cardiff, South Wales, 


to visit ** Tommie,” who, before he joined the 
colors, Was an active Assistant Scoutmaster, 
A scoutmaster who lives at Wandsworth 
Common, London, has a troop of 190 scouts, 


one of the first 
At Streat- 
account of 


formed in 1908, 
runized in that city. 
graphic 


which was 
troops to be org 


ham we will listen to the 


the experiences. that another scoutmaster had 
during the three and a half years that he 
spent with the English Army in France. Dur- 


months in the service he 
was a machine gunner, but was later assigned 
as a runner and guide, whose duties were to 
carry messages and to guide officers up to the 
front lines in the night. He has sent me 
some shoulder straps from the uniform of a 
German grenadier, and also two paper five- 
centime pieces used in the invaded cities of 
Lille and Tourcoing during German occupa- 
tion. 


MSTERDAM, Holland, is our next stop. I 

exchange postcards and stamps with this 
scout. Kai Grundtmann Holm of Denmark 
has sent me pressed flowers in exchange for 
the wild flowers of this country. Scouts in 
Christiania, Norway, and Eskilstuna, Sweden, 
will show us a good time. We will not go to 
Berlin to look up the German scout who prob- 
ably fought in the German Army against the 
Allies. My friend in Basel, Switzerland, has 
sent me several illustrated war and scout 
magazines printed in French and in German, 
for in Basel both languages are spoken. He 
has sent me a large number of beautiful views 
of his country. He is now serving in the 
Swiss Army, as is compulsory for every young 
man of Switzerland. Now we will take a 
long journey to Saratov, in southeastern Rus- 
sia. This Russian boy is an admirer of Jack 
London's books. He is receiving his educa- 
tion in Warsaw. Out in the Mediterranean 
we will visit the little but well fortified island 
of Malta, where my correspondent works in 
the Customs House. He has sent me a Mal- 
and several views showing the 
historic and beautiful buildings in 
the main port of Malta. 


ing his first few 


tese Cross 


many 
Valetta, 
OWN in Africa, is 


Johannesburg, South 


another loyal Britisher. who fought 
with the South African Field Artillery in 
Palestine, George Plenty, in South Aus- 
tralia, has given me a boomerang made by a 
native, a pennant of his city, and a swag 
like that worn by an Australian bushman. 
George is a bugler and has several merit 
badges. 
Over in New South Wales lives one of my 
best correspondents. Before going to Aus- 


whence he 
made by 


lived in New Zealand, 
sent me a genuine greenstone image 
the Maoris, the original inhabitants of that 
country. This souvenir is quite valuable and 
used as a watch charm. I am proud 


tralia he 
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a log may be, it is necessary to watch your 
Bumpy forgot the present instant in 
anticipation of the future, and his examina- 
tion ended automatically. 


step. 


As he came choking to the surface a bow- 
line loop dropped neatly over his head. He 
thrust an arm through and the Owls pulled 
him ashore. 


He asked for permission to proceed but 


he was reminded of the rule: “ without as- 
sistance.” 

Finally, one day, Digger Dunstant blos- 
somed out in a Boy Scout suit. He wore a 
Tenderfoot badge and the insignia of the Owl 
Patrol. 

‘How did you do it?’ the boys all asked 
as they crowded around him. ‘“ Pretty hard 
work wasn't it?” 


‘You bet,” replied Digger. “TI spent a 











across the creek. And after that—Gee! 


=u 


The World Brotherhood 


(Concluded from page 37) 


SMM 


NN 


The Mysterious Trail 


(Concluded from page 32) 


week getting as far as the cow pasture. It 

took two to get from there to the swamp and 

I was a month getting through that and 
1% 





as Paymaster’s Clerk 


passed an examination 
Navy, and was sent 


in the Royal Australian 
to the North Sea, where he was wounded in 
the arm in a battle in which the German 
fleet was beaten. He was partly paralyzed in 
his right arm and was honorably discharged 


from the Navy. But he was still full of 
patriotism and pep, so he enlisted as an 
Anzac and became a mounted trooper in 
Egypt. Now we will go to see a boy in Tim- 
aru, New Zealand. A young man in Batavia, 
Java, is a student in a high school and has 


sent me many Dutch East Indian stamps. 


UR next stop is to see To Seng Ong, in the 
Federated Malay States. Then we will go 
northward to Hong-Kong, China, to see a 
scout who works in the Hong-Kong Bank. 
We will visit a boy in Tutuila, Guam, for a 
of the United 





time. This island possession 

States is an important coaling station for 
ships. Our next trip is to Formosa, a Jap- 
anese island. This boy is a graduate of a 


commercial school in Nagoya, Japan, and he 
has sent me some beautiful hand-painted Jap- 
anese cards. While he was in school he had 
my graduation essay on “The Boy Scout 
Movement” published in Japanese in his 
school paper, together with my photograph. 


James Smith of Honolulu has sent me a pen- 
nant from that city. He is a good long- 
distance runner and has taken part in sev- 
eral races, 

We will now go to Concepcion, the capi- 
tal of Chile, to see a scout. Then north- 
ward across the Andes into Bolivia, where IT 
have a Scoutmaster and a boy friend, the 


former a teacher and the latter a student in 
an American college in La Paz. We will 
spend a little while at the home of the son 


of a minister in Descalvado, Brazil, in the 
heart of the coffee region. The Canal Zone 


will be our next stop, where we will meet a 
seout in Cristobal, with whom I got ac- 
quainted through the World Brotherhood of 


years ago, and who came to see 
lived for a time in the United 
near me. 


Soys a few 
me when he 
States in a town 


T Pedro Miguel is a scout who will 
take us to see how the Canal locks 
are operated, Scout Carson of Ancon 
entered the U. 8S. Naval Academy = at 


Annapolis last year. He exchanged many 
stamps with me and sent me a box of beauti- 
ful shells which he gathered from the shores 
of the island of Toboga, off the coast of Pan- 
ama. We may visit Belize, the capital of 
sritish Honduras, noted for its exports of 
bananas, mahogany and other choice fruits 
and woods, 

In Mexico City we will be 
Scout Valaseco. St. Thomas, 
port of the Virgin Islands of the TU. S., for- 
merly the Danish West Indies, will prove 
interesting. We will go through the large 
Panama hat store where the boy’s father is 
employed. This boy has sent me a large 
number of rare Danish West Indian stamps. 
Santa Clara, Cuba, and Nassau, Bahamas, 
are our next stops, The boy in the latter 
place has given me cotton from the silk 
cotton tree, views, and a dried sea horse, a 
small fish that has a head like a horse. The 
island of Bermuda has many attractions for 
us, and after staying several days there we 
take a steamer for New York City from Ham- 
ilton, the principal town. This completes our 
travels and we arrive in the good old U. S, A, 


the guests of 
the principal 


ean be 
to say that he is another one of my corre- after a very interesting trip around the 
spondents who has fought for the Allies. He world. 
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“What's in the cabin?” they asked. 

“Don't know—haven’t been inside it yet.” 
replied Digger mysteriously. ‘“ They initiated 
to the Council Ring and 
there. They've got all 

ferns and things you 


me as soon as I got 
learned everything 
kinds of rocks and 


have to learn and you have to build different 
kinds of fires and tie knots and everything. 
Then you have to know everything that’s 
tacked up on the outside of the cabin and 
the tame wild animals they’ve got and you 
have to smell what they're cooking inside 


um-m-m! and whether its going to 


guess 


be bacon and eggs or flapjacks and maple 
syrup.” 

3umpy, well known for his appetite, wiped 
away the wateriness of his longing mouth, 
“Gee! I don't see why they have to make all 
that fuss about lettin’ a fellow in,” he said. 


old bird,” was Digger's 
listens a lot but is 


‘An Owl is a wise 
enigmatical reply, “ he 
seldom heard,” 
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A Precaution 
Against Infection 


Wherever 


is a 
break in the skin there 
is danger. 

The risk is from micro- 
scopic microbes. 


there 


New-Skin has the 
power of destroying 
these little germs. 


** Never Neglect a Break in the Skin’ 




















The Rudolph 
Spiral Puttee 


Serviceable 

Dressy 

Comfortable 

The 

Ideal Puttee for 

Boy Scouts 
They \jadd snap and 
distinctiveness to 
the uniform, 

and dry; espe- 
Hiking, Skating, 
Trapping, and al 





Keep warm 
cially 
Cycling, 


your legs 

suitable for 
Ilunting, 

other outdoor sports, 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
OYS 


c Olive Drab 
214 yd. Length, $1.50 
2 yd. Length, 1.35 


B 
All Wool—Color, 


at your dealer, send us 


Tf not obtainable 
order and we will 


his name with your 
supply you direct. 


M. RUDOLPH 
54 West Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 




































In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
» colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
bline. Mead Rider Agents make big 
» money in spare time hours—after 
school or work. 


» 30 Days Free Trial 


Is allowed on every RAN 

a DP bicycle. We prepay freicke 
charges. If not pleased the 

trial costs you nothing, 


actory-To- Rider 
We sell bicycles made in our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 
RIDER—zgiving you a mon pees 
product at greatly reduced cost 

4 Save time, money and trouble by 
4 dealing direct with our great 
Factory, organization, Satis- 
4 faction in every detail guaran- 
% teed or money promptly ree 


u Tit d. 
; RES Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and supe 
% Tl RES usual prices are also 
@ fully described and illustrated 
& in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
= SEND NO MONEY, but write 
7 us today for factory prices, lib- 


a 
small advance 
? pm + and if desired Rider 


over our spe- 
cial cash prices. 


EAD Sxcte company 
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| they do it! 














How 


winning 


summer? 


Oh, boy—listen to my prac-| 
tice! And mess call on our 
hikes. The world will sure come 
at my call! $3.50! How do 


Well, the maker is 
strong for the Scouts and he ap- 
plied himself to the job of pro-| 
ducing the most and sweetest 
bugle music—with your help— 
that could be ee for a 
moderate price. He is prouder 
of the instrument hon he is of 
the low price! A committee 
heard three buglers sound calls 


on nine makes of bugles and 
picked two regardless of price. 
This is one of them. | 


iy list the best as No. Br415 
at $5.50. The second best, No. 
B1065, at the surprisingly low 
price of $3.50. Shipping weight, 
7 pounds. It is a real achieve- 
ment. It surpassed 7 popular 
makes all much higher priced. | 
Get yours now, and be ready to 
tickle the dewy dawn with) 
Reveille—First call and “ Soupy, 
Soupy, Soupy.” 


Departmentof Scout Supplies 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Ave. New York i 

















about 

the 
bugling prize 
at camp next 
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Water a Dollar a Drop 


(Concluded from page 46) 





Sul OMAR 


‘Don't try any dirty business, whispering, 
feller. I won't be responsible for what Pete 
does when I start him going.” 

“We won't; I swear we won't. Take the 
sacks; give me the water.” 


ran his fingers 
and took out some and 
before he the demijohn 


Syl looked 
through the 
examined 


to Jimmy. 
F RED grabbed 
but Jimmy 

| to his mouth. 

| gasp to catch 

the demijobn. 

| ‘Drink some, Jimmy, 
| again when you finish.” 


into the sacks, 
dou 


them 


loons 


gave 


the demijohn from Jimmy, 
had to help him keep it up 
He drank so long he had to 
his breath when he took down 
and let me have it 
soth drank four or five times, When they 
Syl was breaking the johnny- 
He put slabs of dripping 
layers till he had four 


through, 

into quarters 

| bacon the 

thick sandwiches. 
“ Feller,” Syl said, “I'll show you I'm a 

‘un and give you a hunk of johnny and 

bacon,” 

Jimmy 
they had 
made Syl 
sacks of 
to Jimmy, 
drink for 
you.” 

Nothing doing! This water cost us about 
a dollar a drop, and we'll sell it to you at 
the same rate—wholesale.” 

Syl's “Ha, ha!” was good-humored. “ You 
can keep your water, feller. We can go with- 
out it till we strike Boca Chica, eh, Pete?” 

‘Easy, Syl.” 

‘You some mule, eh, 
beth sacks, eh, Pete?” 

‘Easy, Syl.” 

When Pete, followed by Syl and Jimmy 
and Fred, had walked toward Boca Chica an 
hour or so, Syl said he could not go any 
further. Several times before that he had 
told Pete to walk slower, because the pace 
was too much for his weak, bony body. Mos- 
too, had bothered him. The smoke 
mound had kept them away before, 
soon as they set out on their 
insects swarmed after him and 


got 
cake 


between 


good 


more water after 
The salty bacon 
sitting on the 
lips and said 
to give us a 
we gived 


and Fred 
finished 
thirsty and, 
gold, he smacked his 
‘Feller, you ought 
the johnny and bacon 


drank 
eating. 


also, 





Pete? You can lug 


quitoes, 
on the 
but just as 
journey the 
the others. 
‘Let’s rest, Pete. My leg’s breaking.” 

‘I can lug you on one shoulder and the 
sacks on the other, if you say so, Syl.” 
‘Ah, you're a good old mule, Pete! 

do that.” 


We'll 


IGHT came on—night, with its heat, its 
4 close air, its stinging sandflies and mos- 
quitoes. Jimmy and Fred, though relieved 
of the golden burden, suffered more than they 
had the night before, because Pete, tormented 


by flies and mosquitoes, pushed madly 
through the mud, with Syl and the sacks on 
his back, and rested but twice, When moern- 
ing came, Pete was not only worn out, but 
was famished for water also. Syl was so 


cramped from hanging on Pete’s back that he 
could hardly stand up when, at daybreak, 
Pete put him down for the third time. And 
Syl, too, wanted water. His upper lip was 
curled up and the skin on it was dry and 
cracked. Every now and then he ran his 
tongue under his lip to try to moisten it. 

“Let's be good-like, feller, and share up 
fifty-fifty. I'll give you one sack back for 
two good drinks for me and Pete.” 

“Nothing doing again! Give us back both 
sacks, two hundred, and you can have 
all the water.” 

Syl turned to Pete. 
and go on. Let’s fool ’em. 
we'll soon reach the road.” 

Pete, grumbling and cursing, pushed slowly 
through the mud. Suddenly, he stopped, let 
Syl down, and said to him: 

“Hold ’em. I gotta get water.” 

He gave Syl the sacks, and Syl fell sprawl- 
ing into the mud. Pete picked him up with 
the sacks and went to a mangrove. He put 
the sacks between and Syl leaned 
against a limb. Then Pete started toward 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy 
sheath, 


less 


“Take me up, Pete, 
We can make it; 


roots 


pulled his bowie-knife from its 
“Come on, and I'll sink this to the 
hilt in you! You put one over on us when 
we were nearly dead for a drink, and we're 
going to get back at you.” 


Pete looked dully at the upraised knife 
and blinked. The long blade, with its two- 
edged point, overawed him and he turned 
back. 

On and on they went, slower and slower. 
By noon Pete began to fall down every few 
hundred feet and he and Syl and the sacks 
were coated with mud. After one of his 
falls, Pete struggled to his feet, turned about 


and stared at Jimmy. 


“Water, Syl! I want—I gotta get it—I 
gotta, Syl; I gotta! Give ’em back—give— 
give ’em—TI gotta get it.” 


“Try little longer, Pete. It’s only couple 


of miles.” 


ETE struggled 
back the sacks, 


on, begging Syl to give 
while Syl urged him on. 
Pete walked sidewise, wider and wider, and 
then in semicircles. Still Syl urged him on. 
Finally, he stopped at a mangrove, and, un- 
burdening himself of Syl and the sacks, 
yelled out: 

“Stab me, 
water!” 

He staggered toward Jimmy and Fred, but 
Jimmy did not pull out his knife. Instead, 
he and Fred backed away Pete slowly 
approached them. 

Pete tried to quicken his gait, but 
a sorry attempt. Down into the 
pitched, got up and pitched down 

“ Water! Gi’ me ahead, 
Go—water!” 

The cries aroused Syl, 
at Jimmy and then started toward him. He 
swung his skeleton-like arms from side to 
side, fell into the mud, got up and fell again, 
and all the while he was moving his tongue 
sidewise under his mud-smeared lip. 

* Uh—uh—water! Uh—uh,” he groaned. 

“Can we have the sacks back?” Jimmy 
asked, 

Before Syl 


stab me! Water I gotta— 


as 


it was 
mud he 
again. 

go stab me! 


who looked blankly 


could reply, Pete, who, in his 


famished state, was no longer thoughtful of 
Syl, roared out: 

“Take ’em! I'll kill him, if he don’t let 
you take ’em.” 

It was unnecessary for Pete to make that 
threat, for Syl said, in a tone that was little 
louder than a husky whisper: 

“ Take—uh—water!” 


Jimmy put the demijohn between the roots 
of a mangrove twenty-five feet or so ahead 
of Pete. Pete and Syl floundered toward it, 
and Jimmy and Fred hurried to the man- 
grove where the sacks had been left. Jimmy 
took several handfuls of gold out of a sack, 
tied it up in a handkerchief, which he fast- 
ened to a limb, and called out: 

“Syl! Syl! Here’s some doubloons for 
you and Pete.” 

Syl glanced back and nodded. 

“ After all, Jimmy, we won’t have to have 
them arrested in Key West to get it back, as 


I told you we could do. I know how they 
felt. If I’d ’a’ had all the money in the 
world, I’d ’a’ given every cent of it for a 


drink when I met them yesterday.” 

Jimmy and Fred, fearful that Pete might 
follow them, looked back often, but every 
time they looked they saw Pete and Syl, 
squatting in mud above their waists, leaning 
against the roots of the mangrove , where 
Jimmy had left the demijohn. 

The boys staggered up to the shack at 
the Boca Chica viaduct in time to board 
the five-three train for Key West, and Pete, 
with Syl on his back, stopped at the via- 
duct five or six hours later to sleep there 
till morning. 


Johnnie Kelly-_ : 
' Author : 
2 (Concluded from page 15) . 
hardened wax on the plaster ceiling. The 


used in those old lamps was much 
more volatile than kerosene. I can imagine 
the shock to the nerves of an over-excited 
author when that lamp exploded. 

“But how does the story end?’ I asked 
when I had perused his literary effort. 

“Dunno,” admitted Johnnie. “I t’ought 
it was goin’ to be dead easy. I'm sure I 
had it all doped out in me head; but that 
wuang jist blowed me vrains out.” 

“T can’t send it to Boy’s Lire that way,” 
I explained. 

“ Finish 
teur. 

“The situation you have put yourself into 
is too tight for me,” I confessed. ‘“‘I give 
it up.” 

“Send it in jist as it is,” said Johnnie. 
*“ Mebbe some feller that reads it kin tell how 
I was going to git meself out. Honest, the 
more I think of it, I guess I’m stuck down 
there yet .- what’s left of me.” 


oil they 


it yourself,’ suggested the ama- 


A Side Car for a 
Bicycle 


(Continued from page 54) 


front of and on a level with e. This con- 
struction gives a triangular base for the car 
body. The body is simply a neat wooden box, 
but should have its edges bound with metal, 
or otherwise strengthened ; it can be mounted 
on springs if desired. If the whole is painted 
to match the bicycle, it will present quite an 
attractive appearance. 

It will be seen that the car can be readily 
detached, by loosening three small bolts, 
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BOY 225 Different 
Stamps 44c. 100 Different 
3ritish Colonies 56c. Both Packets 
with 500 hinges for 95c—Express or 
Postal Order. 


Foreign 














= ctrical, rope, aire 
plane, piano, pj 

organ, flat, ya 
bale-tie mw, tse cks, 
nails, bs arbed- wire, 


R H. Lasheinger, Dept. C, 3714 Worth St., Dallas, Tex. 
concrete re-inforce- 


| ) E ment, springs, net. 


ting, wire fences, steel posts, troll€y-road wi 
res an 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, hereo- deen * 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. a ee 
SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 

- GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
‘Cameras and Lenses of every, description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing bandveds of money- ry = 
: gains in slight 

eras_and ds. wold. oa on 
10 days’ Free “Tria 1. oney f not satis 
fied. You — os ence dealing Le us. 
been in the p! raphic business over 16 years. W 
pee. CENTRAL ¢ CAMERA CO. DEPT. 153 
24 S. Wabash A 
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) Publishes 
cash art ase 
signmen 
is MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus. 
trating, Lettering and Chaik-Talking, 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
Saacony or money refunded. 10c a copy, $1 a year. 
‘end $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 5/0 Kalamazoo, Mick, 





Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 













100 SCOUTS WANTED Join the “Lincoln Club” 

* to earn extra Money 
during your spare time. Sell Leatherette Card Case 
with 100 Cards printed with Name and Address. Easy 
to _ Everybody wants them. For further particulars, 
apply 


Lincoln Novelty Co., 477 N. Goodman St.. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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A oat MUSICAL INSTRUMENT THAT ‘EVERYBODY CAN PLAY 
Flute and Piccolo effects played like a Slide Trombone. 2 5c 
Length 10in. ext. Range 2 octaves, AGENTS WANTED. 
STEWART NOVELTIES, LTD., 321 WEST 48TH $T., NEW YORK 


ASSPINS-RINGS. 


Omect ROG o WHE To You 
OUR NEW CAT. 600 OF THE, 
LATEST UP- TO DATE ‘Sesons FREE. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 














46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Maysy 
For Boy Scouts, Cam » FireGirls, 
For the Home or Schoo! Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Minstrel Jokes, E ntertainmen’ ts, 

Recitations, Tableaux, Gam 
Drills. How to Drills. How to Stage | a Play. Oatalogue Free. 
T. S. DENISON 4 CO., Dept.18 . CHICAGO, ILL. 








o Most Profitable chick- 

64 BREEDS ens,ducks, geese and tur+ 
keys. Choice, pure-bred, northern raised. 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. Am- 
erica’s greatest pouliry farm. 26th year. Val- 
uable new 112 page book and catalog free. 
R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 900 Mankato, Miss 








FRE Send at once for FREE pros- 

pectus. Get posted now for 
he coming Spring, Summer, Fall. I pay 
good prices for hundreds of kinds of butter- 
flies, insects, for collections. Simple work 
with my pictures, price list, instructions. 
Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 79, Ocean 
Park, Calif 





1920 IS RABBIT YEAR 


1G sone in Pure-Bred Rabbits for Meat. oa = 
B' Brees We furnish profitable market uable 
pt ce * peautifal illustrated catalog and full particu 
lers 1c. America’s Greatest Exhibitors, Importers and Br 

MEEK, COURT & CO. 15108 v. Madison St. CHICAGO, 1h 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





This scout sends 
over 100 letters a 
minute 


HowFast Are You? 


Have you learned to handle 
flags in the wind? Try it. 


Let’s practice over long dis- 
tances instead of in the par- 
lor? 


This scout made second 
class by sending the Oath in 85 
seconds (count the letters). He had 
practice. Ile owned a pair of flags and 
they showed use. His patrol never lost 
a semaphore 4 station contest. The “V” 
he is shooting at you stands for Victory. 
And he’d like to see you win. 
Can you pick a good background? 


VERY tenderfoot wants to own his 
EK own flag 


Can you cut clear angles with the 
steady regularity that makes easy read- 
ing half a mile away? 


You'll have heurs of big fun getting 
these fine points. They expand lungs, 
build muscle, improve eye-sight as the 


Indians did. 


Talk This Over 


with your patrol. Then get 4 pairs 
of these square flags (60c per pair) 
or 4 pairs of diagonals (55c per 


pair) and challenge the other patrols to 
a real “he”-relay, over big distances! 
Your scoutmaster will say you have some 
patrol! He will want standard flags for 
the whole troop. These are standard. 
Hither kind does for both codes. Contrast 
with background is the feature of both. 
These are best quality muslin, 24”x24”, 
ted and white, heavily taped to tie to any 
Sticks, 
Postpaid, No. 1058 squares, 60c. pair. 
No. 1059 diagonals, 55c. pair. 


Department of Scout Supplies 





Boy Scouts of America 
Shoppers in the World’s Markets for 
the Boy Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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“The Bay’s smokin’,” David announced 
one evening as he came in after feeding 
the dogs. “She'll soon freeze now.” 

In the days that followed the smoke haze 
hung over the water until, one morning, 
the Bay was fast, and the lapping of the 
waves was not to be heard again for many 
months, 

The nine sledge dogs were in fine 
Handsome, big fellows they were, but fear- 
some and treacherous enough. They looked 
like sleek, fat wolves, and they were indeed 


fettle. 


domesticated wolves. Friendly they seemed, 
but they were ever ready to take advantage 
of the helpless and unwary, and their great 
white fangs were not above tearing their 
own master into shreds should he ever be 
so careless as to stumble and fall among 
them. 


The sledge was taken out and overhauled 


by David. It was fourteen feet long and 
two and one-half feet wide. Twenty cross 
bars formed the top. Not a nail was used 


for nails would not hold 
an hour on rough ice, Everything was 
bound with sealskin thongs, The sledge 
shoes were of iron. These David polished 
bright with sand, and then applied a coat- 
ing of seal oil. Then the harness and long 
sealskin traces were examined, and all was 
ready. 

It was the end of November when the Bay 
froze, but there was no certainty that trav- 
eling would be safe upon the sea ice be- 
yond Fort Pelican before the beginning of 
January. Therefore Doctor Joe confined his 
visits to the Bay folk during December, and 
on his first tour Andy served as driver with 
Jamie as passenger. 

The dogs were harnessed after the Es- 
kimo fashion. That is to say, “fan shape,’ 
and not, as is customary in Alaska and 
among white men of the far northwest, in 
tandem. 


in its construction, 


a from the komatik (sledge) in 
front was a single thong of sealskin with 
a loop on its end. This was called the 
“bridle.” Each dog had an individual trace, 
its end passed through the loop in the bridle 


and securely tied. Tinker, the leading dog, 
was fully thirty-five feet from the komatik 
when his trace was stretched to its full 


length. He had the longest trace of all. He 
was trained to respond to shouted direc- 
tions, turning to the right when “ouk” 
was called, or left for “rudder,” the word 
being repeated several times by the driver 
in rapid succession. When it was desired 
that the dogs should stop “ah” was the 
order, and when they were to go forward 
“‘ooisht,” or “ oksuit.”” The other dogs fol- 
lowed Tinker like a pack of wolves follows 
the leader. The two dogs directly behind 
Tinker had traces of equal length, but some- 
what shorter than his, the pair behind them 
had still shorter ones, and so on to the last 
pair. 

A long whip was used to keep them in 
subjection. This was of braided walrus hide 
an inch thick at its butt and tapering to a 
thin lash. To the butt was attached a short 
wooden handle a foot in length, to which 
was fastened a loop which was hooked over 
the protruding end of the forward cross 
bar and the whip permitted to trail upon 
the ice when not in use, though it was al- 
ways within the driver’s reach, 

The boys had practiced the 
of the whip all their lives. They could flick 
an inch square of ice at thirty feet with 
its tip. It was capable of a gentle tap, or 
the force of a pistol shot, at its wieider’s 
discretion. The whip was the terror of the 
team, for even at his distance Tinker, the 
leader, could be brought to account if he 
failed to do his duty or obey commands, 

There was little sickness in the Bay, 


manipulation 


and 


after patching up a lumberman at Grampus 
River, and providing some medicine for old 
Molly Budd’s rheumaticks, Andy and Jamie 


turned homeward with Doctor Joe. 

YEAR the mouth of Grampus River there 
4 was a section of “bad ice,’ or ice that 
was not always safe to be crossed, the re- 
sult doubtless of cross currents in the tide, 
To avoid this bad ice Andy followed the 
shore for a_ considerable distance before 
turning northward for the twelve mile run 
directly across the Bay to The Jug. 

It was a dull, cold, dreary day. The snow 
ground and squeaked under the sledge run- 


ners. Now and again a confusion of shore 
ridges rendered the hauling bad and the 
dogs lagged. 

They were midway between Grampus 
River and the place where they were to 
make the turn northward when Jamie 


warned: 

“Look out, Andy! 
comin’ out of the woods! 
in’ the team!” 

Six big beasts, larger even than Thomas 
Angus’s big dogs, were trotting out of the 


The’s some loose dogs 
They'll be fight- 


HULU ATU 


Troop One of the Labrador 


(Continued from page 29) 
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woods and upon the ice a hundred yards in 


advance. The team saw them, and with 
a howl rushed forward to the attack. 

“ Wolves!” yelled Andy. “ They’s 
wolves!” 

The wolves were free. The dogs were 
bound by harness, and thus fettered were 


no match for the big, wild creatures, Andy’s 
rifle was lashed upon the komatik. 
out of the question to free it in the mo- 
ment before the wolves were upon them, and 
it was to be a hand to hand fight. 


CHAPTER XI 
ALARM IN THE NIGHT 


The wolf pack 
and dogs and wolves 
howling, snarling, fighting 


THE 


HE clash came instantly. 
was upon the dogs, 
were at once a 


mass. Great bared fangs gleamed and snap- 
ped. It was a fight to the death—a fight 
of the primordial for the survival of the 
fittest. 

The attack was launched with such inde- 
scribable suddenness that Doctor Joe and 
Jamie had scarcely time to drop from the 
komatik before it was begun. Andy had 
instinctively seized his whip and began to 
ply it with every opening that offered. The 


first strike caught a big wolf across the eyes, 
and with howls of pain it immediately 
endeavored to extricate itself from the fight. 
The lash had cut its eyes out and it was 
blind. 

With feverish haste Doctor Joe and Jamie 
undid the ax and rifle from the komatik, and 
Doctor Joe with the axe and Jamie with the 


rifle charged the fighting beasts. <A _ lucky 
blow from the axe split a wolf's head. Jamie 


quickly found that to shoot at a distance he 
must take the risk of killing one of the dogs, 
but watching for an opening, with the muz- 
zle of the rifle within an inch of a big wolf’s 


body, fired and another wolf was disposed of. 
In the meantime Andy had been plying 


the whip with such precision that the foot 
of one of the wolves had been torn off and 
another wolf so badly lacerated that as it 
broke temporarily away Jamie dropped it 
with the rifle, and then ‘shot the blind wolf 
which was now roaming aimlessly about. A 
stroke from Doctor Joe's axe dispatched the 
fifth animal, and the remaining wolf, now at 


the mercy of the dogs, was literally torn 
into shreds. 
Hardly five minutes had elapsed from the 


moment Jamie discovered the pack trotting 
out of the woods until the fight was ended. 
The attack had been made with such sudden- 
ness and such savage fierceness that Doctor 
Joe and the boys had scarcely uttered a 
word, 


OW there was the tangle of dogs to be 
straightened out, and Andy was compelled 
to use his whip to drive them from the dead 
wolves and quiet them. Hardly one of them 
had escaped injury from the wolf fangs, and 


Dick, a faithful old fellow, was so badly 
mangled that Andy cut him loose from the 
harness to follow the komatik home at his 


leisure. 


“‘Dick’s too much hurt to do any haulin’ 
for a month whatever,” said Andy regret- 
fully. 

“He won’t die, will he?” asked Jamie 
sympathetically. 

“We'll get over un,” Andy assured. 

“The dogs had grit, now!” Jamie boasted. 
“The’s nary a team in the Bay could have 
fought like that!” 

“And I noticed you had some grit, too,” 


said Doctor Joe. “A wolf’s fangs snapped 
within an inch of your leg, you young rascal, 
when you held the rifle against that fellow 
you shot.” 

“T weren't thinkin’ of that,’ said Jamie. 

One of the pelts was so badly torn by the 
dogs as to be valueless. The remaining 
carcasses were skinned, and the skins lashed 
upon the sledge, and as they turned home- 
ward Andy remarked: 

“They’s five good skins and they'll bring 
four dollars apiece whatever. ’Tweren’t a 
bad hunt when we weren't huntin’.”’ 

“You and Jamie can take the money you 
get for them and start a bank account,” 
suggested Doctor Joe. “I'll send it to St. 
Johns and put it in a bank for you, and then 
you'll have that test completed for both the 
second and first class. There’s no doubt 
you’ve earned it.” . 

“Will you, sir? That’s fine now!” ex- 
claimed Andy. ‘“ Davy wasn’t with us, and 
he'll have to set traps to earn his, But he'll 
get a martin or two, whatever.” 

“There's no fear of David’s catching the 
martins,” said Doctor Joe. “If there’s a 
martin around he’ll catch it.” 

It was dark when they reached The Jug. 
Margaret and David were quite excited when 
they heard the story of the adventure, and 
mighty pleased with its ending. 

“'Twere a stray pack,” said David, “ and 
they were hungry. Pop had a pack come at 





It was: 
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‘“LOCKHART PUTTEES’”’ 


Patented 
Spirals are Regulation ! 
Note: Special Regulation No. 42 U.S. A. 
The Army 
National Guard 
Training Camps 
Military Schools 
Officers’ Reserve Corps 
Boys’ Organizations 


And for roughing itin all sports, 
any climate 


Smart, Comfortable, Efficient 
**The Genuine Spiral Puttees” 
Made in U.S. A. Regulation 

O. D. Wool 


Write us for prices to equip your outfit and name of 
nearest dealer 





“Regular” —Men’s Size. “‘Scout””—Boys’ Size 


LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS, INC. 
244 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to Domestic and Foreign Governments, 
Military Schools, and Boys’ Organizations 








WHATEVERY BOY WANTS 


The Only Continuously-Flying Aeroplanes 
Made by Scientific Aero Engineer 


The Wonder of ali who see them fly. Wasp Tri- 
plane, $3.00. DeH. 4, Biplane, $2.50. N.C. 4 
Monopiane, $2.00. Loening Scout (}- -mile a minute) 
Monoplane, $2.25—21 inches in length. Strongly 
built. Hand Painted. Carved propellers. Rubber 
tires. Upon receipt of price will send Post Paid and 
Insured. Order now. Agents wanted everywhere. 


AMERITOY CO., INC. 


6 BRIDGE ST. NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. <A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week were trained 
by the Landon “Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your 
spare time. Learn to make. 
original drawings by the 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which wi!l show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1396 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 

























Delivered 7, FREE 


91919 MODELS NOW READY: TO SHIP 
No other concern will offer you such values or such 
terms. Make your 
choice from 






colors and sizes in 
the famvus “Ranger” line 
of bicycles freight prepaid 


en FRE 
oew _ - Bh select the par- 
ticular style of RANGER 

bicycle you desire. We 
pay return charges 18 





ful bicycle concern 
in the country, 


TIRES 


Lamps, Horns 
and parts for all 
bicycles at half 
usual 












vices. 


RANG hi this bi 
Motorbike ® ‘tego ype 
a want a Rider Agent \ We Sree trialoffer. Do not 


in Every Neighborhood buy until you secede eit. 
cy CLE COMPANY 


WRI 
MEAD sept rir, Cnicase 
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DAN BEARD | 
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utdoor School 











DAN 








_ WASHINGTON was an outdoor man 

_ JEFFERSON was an outdoor man 
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he that way once, but they just took one 
of the dogs and ran off.” 


WONDERFUL Christmas they had at 
The Jug that year. Doctor Joe had no 

end of surprises stowed away in mysterious 
boxes that he had brought from New York 
and deposited in his old cabin at Break Cove. 
He and David brought them over with the 
dogs on Christmas eve, and on Christmas 
morning they were opened. 
The one disappointment 
the failure of Thomas 
had at the 
the Seal Lake trails 
might come out of 


of the day 
to be with them. 
time he departed for 
in the autumn that he 
the wilderness for addi- 
tional provisions at Christmas time, but it 
was a long and tedious journey and they 
knew it was one he would hardly undertake 
unless pressed by need. 

The Christmas holiday 
one of celebration at the 
pany'’s Post. At this time trappers and 
Indians emerged from the silent wilderness 
to barter their early catch of furs and to pur- 
chase fresh supplies; and on the day before 
New Year's it was the custom of the men 
and women of the Bay to gather at the Post 
for the final festivities. All day long sledge 
load after sledge load of jolly folk appeared 
to take part in the great New eve 
dance, and to enter into the shooting con- 
tests and snowshoe and other races on New 
Year's day. 

Eli and Mark Horn drove their team in at 
The Jug just at dinner time on New Year’s 
eve, and Eli invited Margaret to go on with 
them and visit Kate Hodge, the daughter of 
the Post servant. 

“We'll be short of lasses at the dance, and 
we needs un all,” said Eli. 

‘I'd like wonderful well to go,’ 
garet. 

“Go on,” 


was 
He 


suggested 


week was always 
Iiludson Bay Com- 


Year's 


said Mar- 


urged Doctor Joe. “ You'll have 


a good time and the boys and I will make 
out famously here. You get away seldom 
enough and see too few people. ‘Twill do 
you good, lass.” 

“Aye, come on now!” Eli urged. ‘ We'll 
take you over snug and warm in our koma- 
tik box. Kate'll be wonderful glad to see 


you, and we'll bring you back the day after 


New Year's.” 

“T'll go,” Margaret consented, her eyes 
dancing with pleasure. 

“And there'll be no prettier lass there,” 


said Doctor Joe gallantly, which brought a 
blush to Margaret’s cheek and caused Eli to 
chuckle, 


N 


ARGARET hastened her toilet and was 


ready in a jiffy. She was all aflutter 
with excitement when Eli tucked her in a 
box rigged on the rear of the komatik, and 
wrapped her snugly with caribou skins, 
“You must have had it in mind to cap- 
ture Margaret when you left home, Eli,” 
Doctor Joe suggested with a twinkle in his 
eye. “‘Men don't take traveling boxes when 
they go alone.” 
Eli grinned sheepishly as he broke the 
komatik loose, and the dogs dashed away. 


It was a dull, cold day, with a leaden sky, 
and snow was shifting restlessly over the ice. 
The wind was in the southeast, and as they 
entered the cabin David remarked: 

“They'll be snow before tomorrow marn- 
in’.” 

When they had eaten supper that evening 


and cleared the table David stepped out for 
a look at the weather, and _ returning 
reported : 

“Twill be a nasty night. The snow’s 
started and the wind's risin’, ’Tis wonder- 
ful frosty, too, for a wind.” 

“Let's see how cold it is,” said Doctor 
Joe, stepping out to consult his spirit ther- 
mometer. “ Thirty-eight below zero. Frosty 


he 


and a gale'’s rising,” 
we're all snug inside. 
Jamie suggested, as 
comfortably by the 


with a gale, 
reported. I'm glad 

“Tell us a_ story,” 
they settled themselves 
fire, 

“ They’s dogs comin’! ” Andy broke in. 

David ran to the door, and a moment later 
ushered Eli Horn into the cabin. 

“What's the matter, Eli? Has anything 
happened?” asked Doctor Joe, immediately 
concerned for Margaret's safety. 

‘*Margaret’s safe,” said Eli 
excitement. “ The’s murder 


enough 


with sup- 
at the 


pressed 


Post.” 


that 
Post 
peo- 
from 
dis- 


of 


UCESTIONS brought forth the fact 
Eli and Margaret had reached the 
at about half past three and found the 
ple in confusion. Three lumbermen 
Grampus River had arrived there, and a 
pute had arisen among them and one 
them was stabbed. The other two had im- 
mediately departed, presumably to return to 
the lumber camps. Sli did not know how 
seriously the man was injured. He had not 
him. It had occurred shortly before 
arrival, and at Margaret’s suggestion he 
had turned directly about and returned to 
The Jug to fetch Doctor Joe to attend the 
injured man. 
“My dogs 
*twere slow comin’ 
“David will take 
They’re fresh, and 
Doctor Joe, 


seen 
his 


fagged,”’ said Eli, ‘“ ind 
back.” 
me over with his dogs. 


will travel faster,” said 


BOYS’ LIFE 


In ten minutes David was ready With th 
, e 


dogs harnessed, and the two teams droy 
away into the darkness and storm, - 
Andy and Jamie were greatly excited 


Tragedies enough happened up and down th 
coast when men were drowned or lost jn the 
ice or met with fatal injuries. But pel. 
before in the Bay had one man been cut éoan 
by the hand of another. It was a ghastly 
thought, and the awfulness of it was perha y 
accentuated by the snow dashing against ro 
window panes and the wind shrieking 
around the gables of the cabin, 7 

It was near ten o’clock, long past their 
usual bed time, and they were stil] talking 
for there was matter enough in their brains 
to banish sleep, when the door suddenly 
opened and accompanied by the howl of the 
wind a snow-covered figure lurched in upon 
them. 

CHAPTER XII 

THE IMMUTABLE LAw or Gop 


‘é ETER! ’Tis Peter Sparks!” ex. 
claimed Andy, with vast relief to fing 

it was not a murderous lumberman. 
“T'm comin’ after Doctor Joe!” gasped 
Peter, as, half frozen, he drew off his snoy. 


caked netsek. 
“Rub your nose, Peter. She's froze, and 
your cheeks too,” broke in Andy, vigorously 


rubbing Peter's whitened nose and cheeks, 

Peter was silent perforce while Andy ma- 
nipulated the frosted parts until circulation 
and color were restored. 

“Come to the fire now and warm up,” di- 
rected Andy. ‘* What you wantin’ of Doctor 
Joe?” 

“The’s been murder done, or clost to un!” 
Peter, at last free to articulate, continued. 
“ Murder at the lumber camp!” 

“Murder!” repeated Jamie awesomely, 

“Aye, nigh to murder whatever!” Peter 
reiterated. 


“Doctor Joe’s gone to the Post,” said 
Andy. ‘Eli Horn came for he. Two of the 
lumber folk most killed another of un over 


there. Davy took Doctor Joe over.” 

“ And two of un most killed the boss at the 
camp!” explained Peter, ‘ They comes there 
from the Post about six o'clock and were 
packin’ a flatsled with things. The boss asks 
un where they'’s goin’. They answers some 
way that makes he mad, and he hits one of 
un. Then they jumps at he and pounds and 
kicks he till he’s like dead, and he don’t come 
to again. The two men has rifles and they 
keeps all the lumber men back, and off they 
goes with the flatsled, and they gets away.” 

“Will the boss die then?” asked Jamie in 


horror, 
— ITH Doctor Joe gone he'll sure be 
dyin’,” declared Peter desperately. 

“His arm is broke and he’s broke somewhere 
inside, and his face is awful to look at, all 
pounded and kicked and bleedin’. Me and 
Lige goes up to sit a bit and hear un tell 
their stories, and we gets there just after 
the two men getS away. With Doctor Joe's 
teachin’ we fixes the boss up the best we cap, 
and whilst Lige stays to help look after he, I 
comes for Doctor Joe. Pop’s to the Post 
with the dogs and I has to walk, and facin’ 
the wind, *twere hard. And now Doctor Joe's 
gone, the poor man’ll sure die!” 

“You has wonderful grit to come!” said 
Jamie admiringly. “’Tis terrible frosty and 
nasty outside.” 


“"'Twere to save the bosses life! ’Tis the 
scout law,” Peter asserted stoutly. “I'll be 


goin’ to the Post now for Doctor Joe. 
“You're nigh done up, Peter. You'll be 
stayin’ here with Jamie. J’m goin’ to the 
Post for Doctor Joe,” declared Andy, 
‘I am most done up,” Peter confessed. 
“But the wind’ll be in your back goin’ to the 


Post. She’s just startin’ though, and she'll 
be a wonderful sight worse than she is now 
before you gets there. ‘Twill be terrible 
nasty.” 

“I'm goin’, too,” said Jamie. 

“You're not goin’,’ said Andy. “I'm 


bigger and I can travel faster, "Twould be 
wrong to leave Peter here alone.” 
stubbornly. 


“I’m goin’!” repeated Jamie 
“Won't you be stayin’ with me?” pleaded 
Peter. “I—I’m afeard to stay here alone 


with those two men like to come in on me.” 

“Till stay,” Jamie consented. 

A blast of wind shook the cabin. 

“I'm fearin’ you can’t make un, Andy! 
‘Twill soon be too much for flesh and blood 
out on the Bay!” said Peter. 

“Tis in my scout oath to do my best!” 
said Andy, adjusting the hood of his sealskin 
netsek, “I’m goin’ now.” 

NDY closed the door behind him. It was 

pitchy dark, The snow was driving in 
blinding clouds, and he stood for a moment 
to catch his breath, Then he felt his way 
down across The Jug and out upon the Bay 


ice, Here the full force of the northeast 
blizzard met him. He staggered and choked 
with the first blast, then in a lull forged 
ahead. 

The storm, as Peter predicted, had not 
reached its height. Each smothering blast 
of fury was stronger and _ fiercer than the 
one before it. Andy took advantage of the 
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lulls, and save when the heavier blasts came 
and nearly swept him from his feet, main- 
tained a steady trot. In the swirl of snow 
clouds he could see nothing a foot from his 


nose, Once he found himself floundering 
through pressure ridges formed by the tide 


near shore. This he calculated was the tip 


of a long point jutting out into the Bay, half 
way between The Jug and the Post. Ten 
miles of the distance was behind him, He 
drew farther out upon the ice. 

There were times when Andy had to throw 
himself prone upon the ice with his face down 
and sheltered by his arms to escape suffo- 
cation. 

‘Tis gettin’ wonderful nasty,” he said, 
“but I'll have plenty o’ grit, like Jamie says, 


and with the Lard’s help I'll pull through.” 
Then he found himself repeating over and 
over again the prayer: 

“Dear Lard, help me through! ’Tis to 
save a life, and the scout oath! Dear Lard, 
help me through!” 

The gale had now risen to such terrific 
proportions that often he was compelled to 
crawl upon his hands and knees, With each 
momentary lull he would rise and stagger 
forward. His legs worked at these times 
without conscious effort. It was strange his 
legs should be like that. They had never 
felt like that before, 

And s0, crawling, staggering upright, 


craWling again, and lying for minutes at a 
time with his face in his arms that he might 
breath when he was well nigh overwhelmed 
and suffocated, Andy kept on, 

He could recall little of the last hours on 
the ice. It was a confused sensation of ris- 
ing and falling, staggering and crawling until 
he collided with an obstruction, and recog- 
nizing it as the jetty at the post, his brain 
roused to a degree of consciousness, and his 
beart leaped with joy. 


ITH much fumbling he succeeded in 
donning his snewshoes, which were 

slung upon his back, for the twenty yards 
that lay between the ice and the buildings 
was covered with deep drift. Once he stepped 
upon a dog that lay huddled and sleeping 


It sprang out with a snarl 
A hundred of the 
lying about in the 


under the drift. 
and snapped at his legs. 
Savage creatures were 

snow. 

Day comes late in Labrador, It was still 
pitchy dark outside when Andy, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, lurched into the 
kitchen at the Post house, and fell sprawling 
upon the floor. He had been battling the 
storm for ten hours. 

David and Margaret, Eli and Mark and 
several others were there, Doctor Joe was 
at breakfast in the Factor’s quarters, and 
they called him. Andy’s face was covered 
with a mass of caked snow and ice. His 
nose and cheeks and chin were white and 
badly frosted, and upon removing his mittens 
and moccasins his hands and feet were found 
to be in the same condition. 

Mr. MacCreary, the factor, placed a bed at 
Doctor Joe’s disposal, and when.the frost had 
been removed and circulation had been re- 
stored, Andy was tucked into warm blankets. 

“That chap had grit,’’ remarked Mr. Mac- 


Creary as he and Doctor Joe left David and 
Margaret by the bedside and Andy asleep. 
“The Angus boys are all gritty fellows. 


They're the sort the Company needs.” 


“Yes,” Doctor Joe agreed heartily, “ and 
they never shirk their duty. Andy is a boy 
scout, and he did what he considered his 
duty. Now I must go to the lumber camp 
and fix up that boss, if he isn’t beyond 
fixing up.” 


ITH the coming of dawn the wind sub 
sided and the snow ceased to fall. Ell 
harnessed his dogs when it was light, and 
with the lumberman who had been stabbed, 
but whose injuries were not after all serious, 
he and Doctor Joe set out for Grampus 
River. 

At the lumber camp they found Lige 
Sparks, Obadiah Button and Micah Dunk in- 
stalled as volunteer nurses. The man had a 
broken arm, three broken ribs and had _ suf- 
fered internal injuries that demanded prompt 
attention, 


‘If Andy hadn’t come for me, and if I'd 
been delayed much longer in reaching the 
camp,” said Doctor Joe later, “the man 
would have died. Thanks to the boys, bis 
life will be saved.” 

That day and that night Doctor Joe re- 
mained with his patient. On the following 


became necessary for him to re- 
Jug for additional dressings and 
medicines. Eli drove him over. 

The sky was clear, and the morning was 
bitterly cold, with rime hanging like a filmy 
veil in the air and glistening like flakes of 
silver in the sunshine. Doctor Joe and Eli 
ran in turns by the side of the komatik, while 
the dogs trotted briskly. 

“What's that, now?” asked Eli, pointing 
to a black object far out on the white field 
of ice, as they approached The Jug. 

“T can’t make out,” said Doctor 
a long scrutiny. 

“We'll see,” 
ward the object. 


morning it 
turn to The 


Joe after 


and Eli turned the dogs to- 


“Tt looks like a flatsled,” said Doctor Joe 
as they approached, 


‘’Tis a flatsled,” said Eli, ‘“’Tis the men 
ran away from the lumber camp.” 
GRUESOME sight met them as _ Eli 
brought the dogs to a stop. Huddled 
close and lying by the sidé of the toboggan, 
partially covered by drift, were the stiff- 
frozen bodies of two men. 
‘They were lost in the storm,” said Eli 


must have been wanderin’ 
frost got the best of un.” 


presently. ‘ They 
about till the 


Doctor Joe and Eli lifted the remains to 
the komatik, and attached the toboggan to 
trail behind, and with their ghastly burden 
turned in at The Jug. 

Jamie and Peter, vastly concerned for 
Andy’s safety, met them, and were as vastly 
relieved when they learned that Andy would 


be not much the worse for his experience, 
and that the lumber boss would live, 

The two bodies were carried into the wood 
shed, and laid side by side upon the floor, 
and covered, to remain there until evening 
when Doctor Joe and Eli would return them 
to Grampus River for burial. Then they 
undid the flatsled and carried the contents 
into the cabin, where the things would be 
safe from the dogs, There were provisions, 
a bag of clothing, two thirty-eight caliber 
rifles, a quantity of ammunition and a small 
bag which Eli declared might contain furs. 

“I'm goin’ to look at un,” said he. “ Twill 
do no harm.” 

Eli undid 
martin pelts, 
beautiful silver 
fox pelt, and 
critically. 

“Tis Pop’s silver!” he exclaimed. 

“Are you sure?” asked Doctor Joe. 

“°Tis Pop's. silver! I'd know un 
where!” declared Eli positively. 

“Then,” said Doctor Joe, * it 


the bag and drew forth two 
a red fox pelt and the pelt of a 
fox. He shook the silver 
holding it up examined it 


any- 


was not In- 


dian Jake but these men who shot your 
father and stole the fur.” 

‘And stole our boat!” Jamie broke in 
excitedly, 

‘'Twere they stole the silver,” Eli ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘and the Lard punished un. I'm 
wonderfully glad my bullet went abroad and 
I didn't hurt Injun Jake.” 

“We all thought Indian Jake guilty,” said 
Doctor Joe. ‘“* How easy it is to pass judg 
ment on people, and how often we misjudge 


them.” 

“ And knowin’ he didn’t take un, and after 
I'd tried to kill he,’ went on Eli contritely, 
‘““he were wonderful good to me havin’ me 
bide to supper and givin’ me deer’s meat.” 

There was a howl of arriving dogs out- 
side, and Jamie rushed to the door to meet 
David and Andy and Margaret, and, to his 
unbounded delight, Thomas and Indian Jake. 

While Thomas was being overwhelmed by 
Jamie, Indian Jake with a broad grin ex- 
tended his hand to Fli, 

“How do, Eli.” 

“How do, Jake.” Eli took Indian Jake's 
hand. “I got the silver, Jake, and you never 
took un. I’m wonderful sorry the way I 
done.” 

‘I got your ca’tridges here, Eli,” grinned 
Indian Jake. “ You can have un back now.” 

“But didn’t Andy have grit, now!” 
Jamie’s voice rose above the babel. “ Didn't 
he have grit to go out in the night when 
’twas that nasty! And a stout heart, like a 
man! Andy’s a wonderful fine scout, what- 
ever!” 

And so ended the mystery of the 
and robbery of Lem Horn, and so the 
were discovered and punished, in some man 
ner and at some time all wrongdoers are dis- 
covered and punished, It is the immutable 
law of God. 


. 


shooting 
guilty 


THE END. 


The Thrill of High 
Adventure 


(Concluded from page 53) 


sn: 


banker's, doctor's, senator’s or the mayor's 
son, 

In being a friend to others who do not 
think, believe or live as we do, it is not 
necessary that we sacrifice our own princi- 
ples of righteousness. If a fellow is down, 
lift him up; don’t let him pull you down. 
Shoulder the responsibility like a man, and 
do it with a purpose. That boy who is 
“stuck up” and thinks he is the only nice 
fellow in his neighborhood is the one who 


Gain his confidence and tell 
him where he Tell him that great 
men never became great by telling folks of 
their greatness or by trying to appear great. 
Boys who have this idea are to be pitied and 
helped. The men who stand out our 
leaders are those who have befriended and 
helped mankind. 


aid. 
is wrong. 


needs your 


as 
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A Vest Pocket 
Tooth Brush 


Most of the equipment fits 
into the duffle bag pretty 
well. But there’s one ar- 
ticle that always has us in 
trouble: The toothbrush! 
It must be kept clean and 
that 7s some job. The ordi- 
nary ones don’t fold. 


We don’t want them against 
blankets, or in pockets—a 
dirty toothbrush is worse 
than none at all. 


There’s no easy way to carry 
the thing along. 


Here’s a solution, though! 
On your next hike stick this 
in your pocket: 


Sort of a funny looking 
thing, isn’t it? 





When you’ve made camp, 
the big “eats” are over, 
and you’re wondering how 
to clean the clinging re- 
mains of roast spuds from 
your teeth, unfold the thing 
and it'll look like this: 


A real sanitary folding 
tooth brush! Just what 
you've been looking for! A 
high grade brush that folds 
into its own handle, making 
a small, compact piece pro- 
tected from dirt in the 
pocket. Does away with 
the old fashioned, large and 
awkward tooth brush and 
holder 


Better send 40 cents now for one of 
these Sani-Fold tooth brushes—B. 
1416—made in four colors, khaki, 
ebony, amber and ivory. Which color 
do you want? 


Dep't of Scout Supplies 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Here is a real record of 


your Scout Troop. Some 
of you who as Troop Scribes 
had to keep the records in 
any old kind of a cheap note 
book know the advantage. 
Order one of these Troop 
Record Books and be able at 
a glance to give any infor- 
mation requested. 


Troop 
Record 


Book 


No. 3516. SCOUTMASTERS’ 
TROOP RECORD BOOK. Loose- 
leaf khaki three-ring binder with 
cover stamped in black, size 8'%4x11 
inches, with record blanks sufficient 
for the average troop for one year. 
32 Individual Application blanks for 


DEED scareccéecnacendenceas 501B 
ET PEED cx eeencacccavns 502 
2 Asst. Scoutmasters’ Applications. 505 
12 Applications for Merit Badges.. 507 
3 Sheets for record of Attendance 
PG incdkbedataneesaenn 
3 Short sheets for record of At- 
tendance and Dues........... 06A 
32 Individaul Scout records........ 503 
S Gees SOORTE GOR... occ ccccsces 509 
6 Order Blanks for Uniform...... 510 
6 Additional Enrollment blanks.... 515 
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st | H, what's the use of fooling around 
with any more signal practice? Let’s 
go down to the Gym and play some basket- 


ball: that’s more fun than waving these flags 
around, and besides this will never do us any 
good anyway.” 

The signal practice to which Bob Thomp- 
son objected so strenuously was that part of 
the program of the regular meeting of Troop 
1, of Tipton. The boys had their headquar- 
ters in the Y. M. C. A. building, and the big 
basket-ball floor there had always been more 
of an attraction to Bob than had the signal 
drill. Bob was one of the speediest signallers 
of the troop. What he could not see was 
where he would ever be able to put his abil- 
ity to any practical use. On the other hand, 
a practice in the Gym would increase his 
chances of making the high school basket-ball 
team the following season. 

Bob Thompson had long been an adept at 
all kinds of sports and was always to be de- 
pended upon in an emergency. But his con- 
tinual carping at the signal practice at last 
exasperated the even tempered scoutmaster. 
Walking over to the corner of the room where 
several boys were trying out the code, he 
said: “ Look here, Bob. We've had all the 
kicking from you that we are going to put up 
with. You seem to have forgotten that a 
scout is obedient and cheerful. You haven’t 
been either. If the leaders of the Scout Move- 
ment had not been sure that a knowledge of 
signaling was a good thing for a boy, they 
would not have included it in the program. 
Now cheer up and get busy, or we shall have 
to excuse you for the rest of the evening.” 


Bob at once apologized and made amends 
by showing some of the essentials of signal 
work to a new boy who had recently joined 
the troop. 

The town of Tipton was located in a com- 
paratively flat valley, and in order to keep 
the river under control levees had been built, 
a considerable portion of the town being 
lower than the tops of the levees. The spring 
rains had set in and the river had gradually 
risen until it was within a few feet of the 
top of these artificial banks. No one was 
alarmed, however, as the same conditions had 
existed year after year and the water had 
been even higher without doing any damage. 
Zarly the next morning Bob accompanied his 
father down to the rivet bank. They found 
the water within a few inches of the top of 
the :evee. The police would allow only peo- 
ple on foot to cross the bridge, and had held 
up beth wagons and street cars. But they 
were issured that there was no danger of the 
waters coming over the levee as the river 
would probably fall a little within the next 
hour. And since no one seemed to be worried, 
after looking at the swirling chocolate wa- 
ter for a few moments, Mr. Thompson crossed 
over the bridge to his work on the other side 
while Bob returned home. He thought it best 
not to say anything about the river to his 
mother, who was quite seriously ill. 


When it was time to start to school, Bob 
found that the water had backed up from the 
sewers and the street was flooded to the depth 
of a foot. Boys were wading around in the 
water and the people were standing on their 
porches joking and assuring each other that 
there was no possible chance of the water’s 
rising any more. Sut those who had stood 
about the levee and watched the waterline 
noticed with alarm that instead of receding 
as it should have at this stage of the flood 
it was slowly creeping higher. Then, from 
down the bank, came a shout that the water 
had topped the embankment in several places 
and was running over. In the streets the 
water began to climb swiftly higher and 
higher, soon reaching the first floors of the 
houses. 

By ten o’clock there 
water on the first floor 
home and the kitchen fire 
guished by the rising flood. Mrs. Thompson, 
who was feeling much worse and suffering 
from chills, felt greatly concerned for a time, 
but since her bedroom was on the second 
floor of the house, Bob felt that everything 
would be all right and reassured her. 


But the water rose steadily and Bob 
watched its progress from the roof of the 
porch, from which point he could look into 
the river. Yet in spite of the seriousness of 
the situation he got many a good laugh from 
the comic incidents which occurred. Small 
sheds and outhouses floated down the stream 
and piled up against the bridge. One carried 
a rooster who stood on the ridge pole and 
crowed lustily, seemingly enjoying his strange 
ride. 

Suddenly there was a great creaking and 
straining. The bridge seemed to rise in the 
middle, and in a moment more it was noth- 
ing but a mass of twisted timbers, a mere 
plaything in the grasp of the torrent. Ina 
thrice it was swept away! Bob witnessed 


was three feet of 
of the Thompson 
had been extin- 
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What’s The Use? 


By Frank Harrison Zeller 
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breathless and tense. It was tre- 
mendously exciting. But an instant later his 
emotion underwent a distinct change. With 
the bridge gone Mr. Thompson was cut off 
from his home on the other side of the river. 
Bob was left alone with his sick mother! 
Here was a situation. What should he do? 
He alone was responsible for her welfare and 


the scene 


safety. Was he equal to the situation? 

Rob hurriedly climbed back through the 
window of his mother’s room to reassure 
her that everything was all right, but to his 
distress he found that she had become ex- 
tremely restless and feverish. sob tried to 
quiet her, but she soon became _ hysterical 


that he must reach the doctor 
It was impossible to get out of 
the house, however, for the water was now 
ten feet deep in the streets and the current 
was so swift that, good swimmer as he was, he 
would have no chance whatever of reaching 
the doctor’s residence, Bob wanted to give 
his mother some of the sleeping potion the 
doctor had left so that she might get a little 
rest, but the doctor had warned him against 


and he saw 
some way. 


giving it too often, and he did not know 
whether it would be safe for him to do so 
or not. 

Doctor Graham lived only three blocks 


down the street, but how to get word to him 
Bcb did not know. His house was in plain 
sight and the boy could see someone moving 
about in the upper rooms. The distance was 
too great for the voice to carry and Bob was 
at a loss. He thought of floating a message 
on the water but the current was in the 
wrong direction. 

As he was about to give up in despair, an 
inspiration came to him. 

Chet Graham knew the signal code as well 
as Bob himself, and Bob knew that if he 
could get the doctor’s son out on his porch 
roof he would be able to signal his message. 

Bob got his signal flags, and climbing back 
to the porch roof began to wave back and 
forth. At first there was no movement down 
the street, but after a few minutes the boy 
saw Chet come out on his own porch bring- 
ing his flags. 

Dipping his flag to the right and left ac- 
cording to the International Code, Bob slowly 
spelled out this message to Chet: 

“CALL YOUR FATHER.” 

Chet disappeared through the window and 
in a few minutes returned to the porch roof 
bringing his father with him. Once more 
Bob’s flag waved back and forth and Chet 
spelled out this message to the doctor: 


“MOTHERIS WORSE. SHALL 
IGIVEHERSOME OFTHE 


BROWN MEDICINE ?’’ 

Bob could see Dr. Graham speak to Chet 
and eagerly waited for the signal. Then the 
flag began to wave and Bob made out the 
query: 

‘‘WHAT IS HER PULSE?’’ 

Taking the pulse was one of the things 
that Dr. Graham had taught the boys at 
their scout meetings when he had given them 
the First Aid course, and the doctor felt con- 
fident that Bob would be able to do it all 
right. sob thought so, too, and signalled 
back : 

at Get eS te 

In a few minutes he was back on the porch 
again and his waving flag carried the answer 
to Dr. Graham: 


seg oe 
ta. 


Almost immediately Chet signalled back the 
words as his father called them off: 


‘*‘GIVE THREE DROPS IN 
GLASS OF WATER. LETME 
KNOW WHEN SHE WAKES 
orm”* 

**ALL RIGHT’? signalled Bob, and 


going into the house, he gave his mother the 
medicine as Dr. Graham had directed. In a 
few moments she had dropped into a restful 
sleep and Bob returned to his vantage point 
on the porch, 

By the next morning the water had fallen 
somewhat. Dr. Graham arrived in a boat 
and arranged to have Mrs. Thompson re- 
moved to the hospital, which fortunately was 
on higher ground, A few hours later Bob’s 
father also made his way back to the house, 
having ferried across the river. 

During the day the waters returned to the 
river channel, but they left a thick deposit of 
mud in all the houses and streets of the 
flooded district. Doors swelled and it was 
impossible to close or lock them. Everywhere 
there was much to be done and the members 
of Troop 1 were kept busy. The scouts did 
service in many ways. Bob did his share in 
helping everywhere, and never again was he 
heard to complain that signaling or any other 
part of the scout program could not be put 
to practical use. 





























Here it is at last! An inex- 
pensive little motor that can 
be instantly attached to any 
water faucet. No costly 
electric batteries to buy from 
time to time No dangerous 
electric coils to burn out and 
give trouble. MOT-O POW- 
ER PLANT willoperate with practi- 
cally no cost, all mechanical and con- 
Structive toys. It is a valuable aid in 
operating models of all kinds and will 
run merrily on for years living efficient 
inexpensive service. 
MODEL POWER 
Every boy will derive a lot of fun as well 
as an extensive knowledge of mechanics 
if he has one of these powerful little 
motors to complete his mechanica! and 
structural outfits as it will supply the 
needed motive power To ope rate 
models MOT-O POWER PLANT is 
just the thing. Can be run at much 
less cost than an electric motor and will 
last for years No delicate Parts to 
wear out. Runs without noise and at 
any speed desired. 
MOT-O POWER PLANT is made of 
aluminum. All parts guaranteed not 
torust. Strong, durable and 
practical. Each outfit is com- 
plete with pulley for transmis- 
sionof power in any direction. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
For a limited time we will 
send this marvelous little 
Water Power Plant complete 
for $3.00, prepaid to any Part 
of the United States. Get 
your order into the mail at 
once. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


Victor Water Motor Corporation 
47 W. 34th St. N.Y. City Devt. MS 





Millions 
Billions --No Paste Neepen ¢ 
Hv © mount all kodak 
Hy» pictures, post cards,clippings in albuns 
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p= ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES) 


Marble’s Waterproof Matchbor 
keeps matches dry, holds enough for 
several days; absolutely waterproof. 
Made of seamless brass, size of a ten 
gauge shell. 

55c. at your dealers or sent by mail, 
Postpaid. Write for catalog of Marble’s 
Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta Avenue Gladstone. Mich. 
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FOR SALE—SHELTER TENTS, khaki 
color, suitable for Boy Scouts to use for 
camping on hikes; made in two halves, fas- 
tened together with a double row of buttons 
and open at one end; first-class condition, 
will sell in lots of 250 at $2.00 per tent 
500 at $1.75 per tent; all prices f. 0. b. 
Louisville; terms, cash with order; can make 
immediate shipment. 

JACOB LEVY & BROS. 
1436 Rowan St. Louisville, Ky. 


AUTHORSHIP — CARTOONING 


Our Authors’ Manual contains valuable information for the 
author and poet, professional a: , those who aim al 
success in literature, embracing also a treatise on cartooning 
with over 100 sample cartoons and lessons. Full instruction 
quickly learned. Full course in 1 vol., $1. Education 
Pub. o., Los Angeles, Cal. 


/' RaiseBelsian Hares forUs 


Wonderful prefits easily made at home. 
We turnish class A stock and pay you $7 
to$12.50a pair and express charges. Inter’ 
outing Illustrated cajalog and — 
"REE, United Food & Fur Assoc 

329 W. 48th Street, Dept. 7, New York 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
more profitable than poultry. Big 
demand; thousands needed. Exner 
ence unnecessary. Send for ou 

money-making proposition and big free 
illustrated book explains all. 
Laboratory Supply Co., Dept. P. 2841 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa 


BIG MONE Y—RAISE RABBITS 


Belgians, New Zealands and Flemish “pot 
ext 
































We furnish “* Pure Bred Stock 7 and teach 
you how to sell rabbits from $7 ts pe 
air. CONTRACT and LITERATURE 1% 
* NO Stamps,"’ ; 
UNITED FUR and PRODUCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 19, 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, ll 


Take Pictures! 


showing 









Write for free sample of our big magazine, § 
how to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Pope Bldg. Boston, Mass 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
N and Cavies Prottt 
show Book 


Zealands Flemish Giants 
large We sup ly stock and abe — a4 
in a Ox. 
COMMON SENSB RABBIT RAISING snd) 
FSi Pie Stats" oUboOn swe 
PRISE CO., 714 Gumbel Bidg.- Kansas City. 


Py Stammeriot 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING 220 3"ot bone 
Instructive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 715 Po 
mac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks. 
Commence $110 month. 











Men-boys, 18 ; 
Common 


or over. Write 
education sufficient. List positions free. Pi0t 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. *"" 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Doc Peterson’s Divining Rod 


(Concluded from page 23) 
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of us for? I'll bet the ol’ 
geezer is goin’ to dig up that treasure while 
we're gone, an’ beat it.”’ 

This suspicion seemed sensible in view of 
his obvious anxiety to get them all out of 


get rid of all 


the way. 


“What’ll we do?” Hippy asked, sitting 
down on a rock, 
“Kind o’ hard to decide, ain’t it?” said 


Tink, “I'd hate to have him cheat us out 
of that treasure.” 

“He can't do much without a light,” sug- 
gested Joe. 

“Listen!” 
diggin’ away there. 
he did when we were there. I 
might as well go on, though.” 


exclaimed Tink. “Hear him 
He’s diggin’ faster than 
s’pose we 


HEY went on down the hill farther and 
7 were soon out of hearing of the strokes 
of the doctor’s pick. They were nearly down 
to the cottage where they expected to get a 
lantern when, coming out on an open rise of 
ground, they looked back up the hill and 
caught the flash of a light. 

“See that!” exclaimed Tink. “Phe of 
geezer’s got a light. He's bluffed us till he 
got us away. I'll bet he’s got a flash lamp.” 
The light bobbed around a little and dis- 
appeared. 

The boys started excitedly back up the hill 
as fast as they could go in the dark and 
pathless field. It took them at least fifteen 
minutes to get back to the site of the doctor's 
excavating and once there, they found no 
doctor, no light, no signs of anything. 

Tink scrambled down into the hole and 
felt around. It was plain enough that the 
hole was considerably deeper. Many good 
sized stones had been thrown out. 

“He's got it and gone; the ol’—the ol’ 
sneak!” exclaimed Tink. ‘‘ What’ll we do?” 

“TI know,” said Hippy. “Your  boss’s 
brother, John Merrill, is a constable, ain’t 
he? Let’s beat it home an’ get him.” 

Down the hill they ran, and so reckless 
were they of their necks and limbs that in 
twenty-five minutes they were in the village. 
They went right to the ‘constable’s house, 
where they all began to speak at once as 
soon as Constable Merrill appeared. 

“One at a time,” said the officer of the 
law. ‘You boys talk crazy.” 

Tink then became spokesman and explained 
the situation. 

“So old Doc’ Peterson has got your buried 
treasure and gone, has he? Well, he won't 
go far afoot. Be sure o’ that. We'll land 
him in the morning. Leave it to me and I'll 
have him for you when you come around in 
the morning if you don’t come too early.” 

So the boys went home, excited, anxious, 
somewhat mystified as to just what had hap- 
pened. After they left Merrill, he dropped 
into the Edgerton House and looked at the 
register. ‘‘ Doc Peterson here yet?” he asked 
the clerk. 

“Went out at noon. Said he’d be back at 
nine tonight. He’s a little late, but stick 
around. He'll come in. What's the matter? 
Got a spavin?” 

“No, ringbone,” said Merrill. 

He sat an hour before anything happened. 
Then he saw a rough looking customer slip 
in the back door and go limping up the rear 
stairway. At a glance it was plain that his 
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followed ; 
considered 


These instructions must be 
otherwise pictures will not be 
or returned : 

1. Pictures must be related to Scouting di- 
Tectly or indirectly. j 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication; 
that is, pictures for the May contest must 
reach us before March 10. The competition 
is open to all readers of Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send 
letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed, 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as Judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
Picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted and 
published, 

Photographs accepted and published be- 
Come the property of Boys’ LIFE, 





coat was badly torn and his clothes soiled 
and his hat missing. 

As soon as this figure disappeared upstairs 
Merrill asked the clerk the number of the 
doctor’s room. 

‘““Twenty-eight; second floor; back wing.” 

Merrill went up and knocked at the door. 


ha the morning three boys opened the gate 
to the constable’s cottage just as Merrill 
came out on the porch to smoke his after- 
breakfast pipe, 

**Hello boys!” 
morning to you!” 

“ Did you get him?” the three asked almost 
in one voice, 

“Boys, I found your man last night and 
he looked as if he had just dug himself out 
of his own grave. My soul!” and the con- 
stable laughed long and loudly, while the 
boys waited for an explanation. “ He said 
he'd been for a walk, but I told him I knew 
where he’d been and that he’d better come 
across with the treasure. 

“Tt’s a good thing you or his patients 
couldn’t hear him when I _ mentioned 
buried treasure. ‘ Treasure,’ he yelled. * Treas- 
ure! If I had these three boys I'd treasure 
them and I’d bury ’em too. They tramped me 
all over that hill all the afternoon and told 
me there was treasure buried there. They 
showed me a place where they claimed it 
was buried, and they had me digging there 
for hours. Finally I got tired and sent ’em 
after a lantern so I could skin out. After 
they went I dug a few minutes and then left 
the place and I got lost coming down the hill 
another way. Here I am all torn to pieces, 
one foot cut open, my hat gone and my 
clothes ruined. Treasure! Say, those boys 
must be crazy with the heat!’ 

“T asked him about his locating the place 
with his crooked stick and he had to admit 
that he had been fooled, but, say, he believes 
in that dinky little stick yet. He said it did 
take a dip at that place he dug, but I guess 
it was more dippy than dip. Anyway, he 
admitted that when he got down a few feet 
he saw there was nothing there, and he 
wanted to get out of it without you boys 
finding out he’d been fooled.” 

“T ain’t so sure,” Tink added. “ How do 
we know he didn’t get that treasure and hide 
it so he can go back and get it alone? Mebby 
he fooled Mr. Merrill.” 

“Well, he lied some no doubt to me and 
to you, too,” said Merrill, “but I don’t 
believe he lied about the treasure, because, in 
the first place, it was on top of the hill, not 
half way up, the block house stood. In the 
second place, it wasn’t on that hill but on 
the next one. And in the third place, there 
wasn't any treasure in the first place.” 

‘*How about what it says in the history?” 
asked Tink. 

‘“‘The history says it was believed there 
was some treasure buried, but in a footnote 
at the end of the chapter it says—and I’ve 
seen it many times—that subsequent state- 
ments by one of the survivors who came 
back at last are to the effect that nobody in 
the block house had any treasure to bury.” 

“Good night!” ejaculated the boys, turn- 
ing to go. 

“Good morning,” said Constable Merrill, as 
the three passed through the gate. 


said he.. “ The top o’ the 


Rules for 
: ShortStory Contest 
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1. For the best story, essay or article on 
one of the following subjects: Scouting, Na- 
ture, Camping, Athletics or School, submitted 
by a reader of Boys’ Lirg each month, a prize 
of $5.00 will be given. 

2. Any reader of Boys’ Lirg under eighteen 
years of age may compete. 

38. Stories, essays or articles must be not 
over 1,500 words in length. 

4. Manuscripts must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Any 
manuscript difficult to decipher will be thrown 
out of the contest. They should be sent to 
Editor Short Story Contest, Boys’ Lirg, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

5. The name and address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right hand corner 
of the first page or manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for its return should 
be enclosed, Only manuscripts thus accom- 
panied will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must reach us by the tenth 
of the second month preceding the date of 
issue; that is, a story for the May contest 
should reach us before March 10. 

8. The Editors of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judges of the manuscripts submitted. 

9. The Editors of Boys’ Lire will not be 
responsible for any manuscript submitted in 
one of the contests. 
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ULVER 


Naval Cavalry 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Did you ever know a boy who had 
gone to Culver for the summer? Did 
he tell you about the eight weeks 





Artillery tramping through woods, camping, 
, . swi ing and mixing with “real 
Voodcraft swimming and 

V t fellows?’ Did he tell you all the 


lore of the woods that he knew and 
what a world of fun he had learning 
it? Ask any boy who has ever 
spent a summer at Culver and he 
will tell you wonderful things about 
the hikes the boys took, the horses 
that they rode, the life afloat and 
how they came home brown as ber- 
ries and hard as nails. Talk it over 
with Dad and see what he says about 
a summer at Culver for you. 

Write for the catalog of the school 
that you would like to attend. Naval 
School—minimum age—14; Cavalry 
School—14, Artillery School—14, 
Woodcraft—12. 


(On Lake 
Mazinkuckee) 





Address Catalogue Bureau, 
Culver, Ind, 














“Are We 
Goin Right? 
Don’t hesitate—your 

LEEDAWL COMPASS 


What’s Your 
Best Time 


on bicycle between points on 
the road—over a 5, 10 or 20 
mile stretch—or a day’s jour- 
ney over the countryside? 






















You can make real records will guide you right every 
with a time. $1.00 at your dealer’s. 
Seven other Taylor Com- 

h passes range from $1.50 to 

$8.50. Prices higher west 

CYCLOMETER of Mississippi and in Can- 
ada. Send ten cents in 





on your wheel, telling exact 
mileage covered in a given 
time. The er registers 
up to 10,000 miles by tenths 

0 a  mile—then repeats. 
Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., i.SvsecS: 


for booklet—‘* The 


stamps 
Signpost of 


Compass—the 
, the World.’’ 


Saylor Instrument Companies * 


Rochester, New York 
There’s @ Iece Or Taner 
Instrument for 
every purpose. 
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“For That Show ” 


you are getting up 


“BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS” 
By Lieut. Clifton Lisle 

contains several good plays for boys, sema- 

phore signal drill, and other fine suggestions. 


Paper Binding 40 Cents Cloth 75 cents 


“PATRIOTIC PIECES” by 
Edna D. Jones 
Has hundred new readings and recitations of 
patriotic character. 
Paper Binding 40 Cents Cloth 75 cents 
Send to us for any kind of play or enter- 
tainment. Ask for catalogue. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia 








SCIENTIFIC ELECTROTECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


“Bridges the gap” between the electrician and the 
Electrical Engineer. No matter what your pre- 
vious education, the way is open to YOU! 

By advanced and practical methods employed in 
the extensive laboratories, drafting rooms, class- 
rooms and workshops of the “School of Engineering 
of Milwaukee” you can quickly train to become an 
Electrotechnician, and later an Electrical Engineer 
with B. S. Degree. 

INSTITUTE OF ELECTROTECHNICS 

A Junior Division for 8th Grade Graduates and a 
Senior Division for students with 2 years High 
School, require 18 months each for completion. A 
good position in the Electrical or Industrial fields 
awaits you upon graduation or you may enter the 
College of Electrical Engineering and secure your 
B. S. Degree in 3 years. 








NEW TERM OPENS APRIL Ist 





Write NOW for full details and latest catalog. 
Mention age and education. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
168-373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The most important stamp _ collector’s 


journal, is 


THE ALBEMARLE STAMP COLLECTOR 


Sample copy free, and approval selection of 
war stamps of Europe to those who are 


entitled to credit. 
ALBEMARLE STAMP CO. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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_ Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial | 


you may have your choice of instruments and a complete musical 
outfit for a week’s free trial in your own home. Outfit includes 
truction book, etc, at factory 













case, music rack, all accessories, 
prices. A tremendous ,e 


saving 
Convenient Monthly Payments 


After trial return outfit at our expense if yes wish. If youdecidetobuy 





‘ou may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts. 
urlitzer for 60 years has meant highest quality. 


a. 
Send this Coupon , 
We'll a 
Miser fes'S.ce> fice, ced, witoat obyirntion the Ware 
Rudolph wi " ved 
B. a1n Se "Cincinaatins- Wabash Aver: Chieage /” ¢,Send ree your 180-pagecataloe with 
fon easy terms. 


Name 











The Gua Wurlitzer Co. 
17 E. 4th 8t., C ’ 
223'5. Wabash Aves Chicago tie 












































Scout William Gerdes, New York City 


ill works in a big bank in New York, and when 
he’s not working he’s camping or planning for a 
hike in the woods. 


For some time Bill wanted a regular man sized tent 
but a good tent costs a heap of wampum nowadays, 
and there are other things to be considered first. 


One day he learned he could earn a tent by selling 
yearly subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 


Bill got busy and in a few evenings’ work 


he had sold enough to earn his tent. 


There are a lot of other 
things he wants and it’s safe to say he'll get them. 


Bill isn’t through yet. 


If you want more 
money or if you are a scout and want articles of scout 


You can do as well as Bill. 


We show you how you can earn them 
by selling subscriptions. Fill out the coupon and 


mail it today! 








BOYS’ LIFE 
200 5th Ave., New York City 





I want to earn moncy and premiums by selling subscriptions to Boys’ 
Please send me full information how to 


Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 
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signia, like the new uniform, will be required 
for inspections after Jan. 1, 1922. Senior 
rank is designated in each case by silver, 
junior rank by gold. 


Veteran Scout Badge. 

The Veteran Scout badge when worn on 
uniform will be in cloth, worn on outside of 
right sleeve, midway between the lowest ser- 
vice stripe and the edge of the cuff. 


Senior Patrol Leader Insignia. 

The Senior Patrol Leader sleeve badge will 
continue as heretofore worn four inches below 
shoulder seam, almost touching lower edge of 
numeral, 

The hat badge will be a silver first class 
badge superimposed upon two and a halt 
green bars. 


Seascout Insignia. 

The Seascout insignia is the same as the 
regular scout insignia superimposed upon an 
anchor. 


Sleeve Badges and Numerals. 

The lower point of first and second class 
cloth badges should be worn five inches above 
edge of left cuff. Same for scribes, buglers, 
ete. Numerals may be either felt or metal as 
determined by local council or by troops com 
mittee, if the troop is not under council—all 
troops in a community to wear uniform in 
signia. 


Hat Badges and Bands. 

All metal hat badges will be reduced one- 
third in size. The hat badge must be worn 
with top of pin through the ventilator eyelet 
in front of hat, or on height shown in chart. 
All hat bands must be uniform. 


Life, Star and Eagle Insignia. 
The highest badge only is to be worn, cen- 


tered above left pocket of shirt or coat. If 


an honor medal is worn, its position is at 
the right of other badge. When honor medal 
is added its position is at the right. When 
other authorized decorations are worn they 
are at the left of the scout badges, a group 
of two, three or more, being compactly cen- 
tered over the pocket flap. No decoration 
other than the embroidered “ Boy Scouts of 
America ” to be worn on right breast. 


Lapel Insignia. 

Where the troop wears the metal numerals 
(on shirt only) scouts repeat the numeral on 
each lapel and do not wear the “ B. 8. A.” 


Another Scout Hero. 

We are glad to print the following story by 
Abram Duryee which was recently sent us by 
the Near East Relief Association : 

“We found him in the large Armenian Ref- 
ugee Camp on the Asiatic side of the Suez 
Canal, at Port Said, Egypt. This camp was 
started in 1915. Near the beginning of the 
war the Turks drove a company of Armenians 
from their homes in the Taurus Mountains 
to the coast of Syria. Signaling for help by 
using a Red Cross flag tied to a tree they 
were discovered and rescued by a French war- 
ship and carried to Port Said. This was the 
beginning of the camp, which at the time of 
this story numbered nearly 7,500 Armenians. 
In the camp the needy Armenians were not 
only fed and clothed, but they were given us¢ 
ful work to do in order that they might be 
prepared to help themselves when they should 
be returned to their homeland. The children 
were placed in school. <A large Boy Scout 
organization had been formed among the 
older boys. Everywhere a visitor turned he 
was saluted by a Boy Scout. 

“Among the Scouts was one who always 
arrested attention. When he saluted you he 
did so with the left hand. He did not have 
a right hand. It had been cut off by the 
Turks in time of persecution. This boy was 
born in the mountains north of Aleppo. He 
was as happy in his mountain home as any 
boy in any home could be, until one day their 
enemies, the Turks, came and drove them out 
of their home. Driven far from their home, 
they not only suffered from lack of food and 
clothing, but they were more cruelly treated. 
He saw his own mother killed by the Turks, 
and when they tried to kill his father also he 
rushed to his defence, and the Turks in anger 
cut off his right hand. And so when he be- 
came a Boy Scout he was compelled to salute 
with his left hand. Surely a boy who would 
thus try to defend his father’s life is worthy 
of a place among the Boy Scout heroes,” 


A “Scout and Gentleman” 

Here is another true story which comes 
from the same source and is well worth re- 
peating: 

‘Boy Scout principles, the same all the 
world over, are helping to reclaim thousands 
of lads made unmoral and lawless by war and 
persecution. Nowhere is this shown better 
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than among the thousands of Armenian hors 
orphaned and left unguided by parents oy 
teachers during the massacres and deporta. 
tions. When hundreds of these boys wore 
first gathered up and sent to a Near Rast 
Relief orphanage near Smyrna, they had been 
freed from all restraint so long that they 
were more like wild animals than civilizeg 
boys. 

“Attempts of teachers to bring them into 
something like order were failures until they 
were organized into a Boy Scout troop. This 
was something these poor lads, hunted and 
starved, witnesses of dreadful sights 
three years, could understand. They 
enthusiastic Scouts, 

“First fruits of their education in Seoyt 
principles came after unsuccessful attempts 
had been made for three weeks to ascertain 
the boy who had stolen a purse containing 
nine Turkish pounds belonging to one of the 
teachers. She had appealed to her class 
using every possible inducement to have the 
purse restored, but in vain. 


for 
became 


But on the afternoon of the very day on 
which the Scout troop was installed, one of 
the boys came to her shamefaced and re- 
turned the purse with the money intact. ‘] 
did not know I could not be a good Boy Scout 
and take your money.’ he said. ‘I want to 
be a Scout and a gentleman, so here ig your 
money.’ ” 


A Scout Report from Minnesota 

Out in St. Paul is a group of enterprising 
first-class scouts who call themselves the 
Wamindi Club. These scouts recently had an 
interesting experience as reported by Scout 
Executive Neibel. Under the auspices of the 
Forestry Department of the State Agricul. 
tural School (Minnesota), twenty-three boys 
and eight men _ traveled by | automobile 
from St. Paul to Itasca Park, a’ distance of 
237 miles, and brought up in a camp in the 
midst of the park, where the Agricultural 
School supports a forestry lodge. The pur- 
pose of the expedition was twofold, to have a 
bully outdoor time and to demonstrate that 
a course in scout leadership might be intro- 
duced to advantage in connection wit. the 
forestry work of the school. 

Itasca offers a splendid field for Scouting, 
It is seven miles square, thickly forested, 
and dotted with beautiful lakes. abounding 
in all kinds of fish. Through its woodland 
wolves, coyotes, deer, bobcat, and other wild 
animals stalk. Plenty of thrills and adven- 
ture there. Enough for every scout, 

The accompanying cuts will show that the 
trip was a sure enough outdoor affair with 
real Scouting involved. Two pictures repre- 
sent first hand nature study. One shows a 
beaver family residence—lucky beavers to own 
a house these days—and the other the stump 
of a tree cut down by the same small busy 
animals, The other picture might be located 
anywhere, There are thousands of places just 
like it, you will say. You have waded in a 
hundred or so of them yourself. But look 
again. The water in which these boys stand 
is famous water—no less than the head of 
the Mississippi River indeed. 

The Wamindi Club did some real compass 
work on this expedition. They were asked 
to lay a diagonal compass line locating a cer- 
tain corner of a section of the unsurveyed, 
Which ran through swamps, spruce bush, pop- 
lar thickets and miles of virgin white pine 
forest. It wasn’t an easy job but they man- 
aged it, and know more about the real mean- 
ing of the compass now than they would 
after * boxing” it a million times. Practical 
Scouting it was again, the best kind, “ learn- 
ing by doing” with a vengeance! 


And Another from New Hampshire 

The west hasn't all the bright ideas in 
Scouting. One of the most progressive and 
wide awake troops we know of is found in 
East Rochester, New Hampshire, right at the 
gate of the White Mountains. The troop has 
three full patrols. One patrol, the whippor- 
will, is divided into two corps, a First Aid 
Corps and a Signaling Corps. A second pa- 
trol, the Beaver, is the mounted patrol, every 
member being equipped with a bicycle. The 
third. the Wolf, serves as the official head- 
quarters patrol. Well worked out for busi- 
ness, this sounds. One can imagine East 
tochester knows where to turn when she 
needs help or service. 


Toledo Scouts Get Reservation 

Fifty citizens of Toledo, under the leader- 
ship of William M. Booker, have made up @ 
purse of $15,000 to pay off all indebtedness 
on the Scout Reservation. This provides To- 
ledo Scouts with “ paradise now ”—a strip 
of seventy acres—with a fund of several 
thousand left over to develop it. Good luck 
for the boys and all honor to the generous 
benefactors. As one of them says: “ It adds 
a new industry to Toledo in which real boys 
are to be made into real men.” 
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MARCH MANY WEATHERS 


Ice, Sleet, Sunshine, Rain, Thunder, Snow, Fog, Lightning, Storm and Everything are Liable to 
Fix on March as Their Convention Month and When They Get Started There is Usually a 


Whole Lot Doing in the Way of Weather. 


An Umbrella 


May be All Right for the Rainy 


Day, But for the Whole Month There is Only One Thing as Far as a Scout is Concerned, and 


EISNER 


SCOUT UNIFORM 


That is an Official 


THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful investi- 
gation, inciuding thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing against 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- 
ments have the official seal of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- 
factory service should be reported, with 
a written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 


‘* Be Prepared,” Scouts ! 


Send for free Scout 
Booklet —“ How to 
Wash and Care for 
Your UniformProp- 
erly.” 


Office, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


= oll ! 


THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
Ald. 

Besides Scout Uniforms and _ all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands 
of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 


Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey. 
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HERE are nine 


styles of U. S. 


Bicycle Tires, both 
clincher and single tube: 
U. S. Chain Tread, U. S. 
Cords, Giant Stud, G & 
J] Corrugated, G & J 
Chain Tread, G & J Her- 
ringbone, Heavy Service, 
Overland Thornproof, 
Nonpareil. Choose the 


tread you like best from 
your dealer’s stock. 














oose your tires the same 
‘way a car owner does-~- 


afternoon and see the way car owners come in and say: “‘Give me a 

U.S. Royal Cord. Give me a U. S. Chain Tread.” Those car own- 
ers know what the name U. S. means on a tire. And their confidence 
in the U. 8. quality is the same confidence you can have in buying 
your bicycle tires, if you also say “U.S.” 


1: WOULD interest you to stand in a garage on a busy Saturday 


Look at that U. S. Chain Tread 
Tire shown in the picture. It is 
a bicycle tire—but it is made in 
exactly the same design and with 
exactly the same care as its “big 
brother” U. S. Automobile Tires. 
It delivers the same kind of service 
—non skid and long wear. 

Few tire makers devote the 
same attention to bicycle tires as 
to automobile tires. If you have 
been having trouble with your 
bicycle tires, that’s probably the 
reason. 


The United States Rubber Com- 





pany has a high reputation to 
maintain, not only in automobile 
tires, but in bicycle tires as well. 
U.S. Bicycle tires must live up to 
that reputation all the way 
through. 


Find the dealer who sells good 
bicycles and U. S. Tires—the two 
go together. 

If you want to know about the 
rubber that goes into U. S. Bicycle 
Tires write for a copy of the graph- 
ically illustrated and fascinat- 
ingly written book, “Rubber—A 
Wonder Story.” 


United States Tires: 
United States Rubber Company | 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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